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viii Preface 

raises doubts, not merely as to whether the use of 
violence and force is wrong in connection with labour 
disputes, but as to whether the whole basis of society 
is not wrong, and whether the only revolution worth 
while is not one which shall proclaim to the world 
the sacredness of all Ufe, and the blasphemy and 
sin against God of all forms of violence which 
have for their aim the destruction of men and 
women. 

I often read denunciations of the 'Red Terror' in 
Russia. I read the same sort of stuff in 1871 about 
the French Commimists. But even if all the ghastly 
horrors charged against them were true, I should 
contend that the Bolsheviks, and revolutionists 
generally, are angels of Ught compared with the 
civilised men who, in workshop and laboratory, scheme 
to produce poison gas and violet rays for choking 
and blinding hundreds of thousands of their fellow- 
men, and with those others who build large and 

j small ships, submarines, aeroplanes, and all the other 

I engmes of terrorism. 

j The blockade of Central Europe and Russia is a 

blacker and more dastardly crime against God and 
humanity than anything which can be laid at the doors 
of revolutionists. 

The teaching of the churches, who,, through the 
ages, have invoked the God of Battles on the side of 
kings, emperors, and governments, is alone responsible 
for the fact that bloody revolutions take place. For 
do they not all teach that in a righteous cause man 
may murder his fellow men? Bishops and others 
endeavour to cover up this gross betrayal of their 
Master's teaching by talking of legal and civil authority. 
Russell Lowell has nailed down this commonplace 
lie : — 
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demonstrating for the liberty to wear a trade union 
button which a certain firm forbade them to put on 
their frocks. Hundreds of thousands of men have 
discovered that their struggle in France was a struggle 
to enable them to have the freedom to walk about 
England unemployed and hungry. The 'mountain 
top' speeches of Mr Lloyd George have proved to be 
sheer bunkum and make-believe, as have the speeches 
of the religious leaders who incited the men to go 
out and fight in the name of the Lord, and promised 
England -should never be the same again. 

What is there to be done? In this book, my 
colleague, Gerald Gould, is showing us the problems 
and asking us to consider the way out. He has no 
faith in violence or terrorism — ^neither have L There- 
fore, he writes all the time in a spirit of goodwill and 
respect for all men and women. No other man in the 
world of Labour has a better right to speak for the 
movement than he, for, in spite of having been an 
Oxford don, he does understand the conamon people, 
and writes as he thinks of them — ^as his fellow men 
and women. He somehow, with all his reading, has 
managed to do what so few university people succeed 
in doing : that is, see the workers as they really 
are — a struggling mass of well-meaning, hard-working 
people, who are plundered and robbed, not by morally 
superior people, but, instead, by those who are often 
their inferiors in every respect. 

I owe a good deal to Gerald Gould, and so do all 
those who love and care for the Daily Herald. I am 
much older than he is. All the same, we have lived 
through the last eight years as brothers. In bright 
days and dark, he has been a comrade and friend on 
whose counsel and friendship I could always rely, and 
in days when the idealism of the Labour Movement 
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C'^tait a vous, Crainquebille, d'fitre le plus 
fort/ 

Anatole France. 



'Honour and admiration' must push them- 
selves out towards some quarter : otherwise 
the moral man is killed.' 

William Wordsworth. 



'Labour puts forward a claim with regard to 
the whole future of society, property, capital, 
the organisation of industry, and Parlia- 
mentary government.' 

David Lloyd George. 



all, are only the body of a public soul, the fonn of a 
1 Written ia September, 1930. 
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public idea. When the idea can no longer be accommo- 
dated in the form, the form must be altered; and if 
it does not 3deld fluidly and easily to alteration, it 
breaks. The new cloth tears away from the old : 
the new wine bursts the old bottles : and there is 
revolution. 

If human life were regulated by pure reason and 
the pursuit of self-interest, the few in any era who 
have controlled the wealth and the power would have 
kept the rest of the community in complete ignorance 
and slavery. I say 'complete' because, once a change 
begins, no one knows where it is going to stop. That 
is why, in such matters as the government of subject 
races, the oilly logical theorists are those on the one 
side who say : 'Give these people complete freedom,' 
and those on the other side who say: 'Shoot all 
these people down the moment they begin to agitate 
for freedom.' There is, in logic, no middle course; 
for once people have begun to agitate for freedom, 
they are certain to get it; and, if you have allowed 
them to begin agitation, or even to begin the process 
of thought, you can only prolong the agony by shooting 
a few of them at a time. ^ 

Education, representation, 'sops,' and palliatives 
generally, are as useless as repression. You simply 
cannot do anything at all with a man except free hini 
or shoot him, once he has begun to demand freedom. 
If you educate him, however Uttle, he learns enough 
to want more education. If you give him partial 
representation on governing bodies, he clamours more 
than ever for complete representation. If you merely 
shoot and flog his innocent friends and relatives, he 
becomes embittered against you, and may even 
degenerate into a 'sedition-monger,' capable of the 
detestable wickedness of attempting to shoot or flogjyow. 



which they have outgrown. Everybody familiar 
with the industrial history of the first half of the 
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nineteenth century knows that the mass of the prole- 
tariat were at that period, in actual conditions, scarcely 
better ofE than slaves — ^that many of them, indeed, 
were worse. off than many slaves. To-day the con- 
dition§ are modified, but the social structure remains 
the same. There are still the few rich and the many 
poor : the difference is that the many poor — ^perhaps 
rightly, perhaps wrongly, but in any case inevitably — 
ate beginning to inquire why this should be so for 
ever. 

The question I began by quoting from the Times 
appeared in a leader on the new Communist Party 
of Great Britain, formally inaugurated at the end of 
July. But this book will not presume to concern itself 
with an exposition of the Conununist Party, or with 
any attempt to estimate the extent of the influence 
possessed by any revolutionary propagandists of the 
day. That the definitely Communist movement in 
this country is small means nothing. The original 
membership of the Party was some five thousand. 
You could divide that number by a thousand, and 
still have enough left — if they were the right people 
— ^to inaugurate a powerful movement. No one with 
any knowledge of history will decry a movement 
because it is small. But the main object of a small 
movement is to grow big. And my concern in this 

\ book is with the moyements that have grown big 

already. Organised Labour is but lightly touched at 

' present by explicitly revolutipnary doctrine. It still 

takes but Uttle interest in ' revolutionary mass action ' 
and 'the dictatorship of the proletariat.' But it wants 
something] and it is beginning to see what that some- 
thing is. It wants a larger share of the national 
income; and it is beginning to believe that, to get 
it, it must get control of the means whereby that 



tnem irom getting wnat tney aemuteiy mean to 
have, 

• See Appendix VII. 
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They read everyjday about the 'vicious circle '^of 
wages and prices. That would mean nothing to them 
unless they felt it in their pockets. They hnow that 
higher money wages somehow fail to bring a higher 
standard of life. The Press tells them that it is, for 
that reason, no use to demand higher wages. They 
draw, on the other hand, the conclusion that there 
must be some way of ' breaking the vicious circle ' and 
making real wages higher. Here again comes in the 
propagandist, and tells them how it is to be done. 
Go to any Labour conference : you will hear the pure 
doctrines of extreme Socialism unanimously cheered 
by delegates, many of whom would not dream of 
labelling themselves Socialists — ^many of whom, at 
any rate, are sent there by men and women without 
one trace of conscious Socialist doctrine in their minds. 
They have not consciously been converted by Socialist 
propaganda to the belief that they ought to take over 
for the whole community the ownership of the means 
of wealth-production : they have simply been con- 
vinced by their own wages and their own expenditure 
that, as long as those means are controlled by private 
capitaUsts, the private capitalists will be able — ^in 
spite of super-tax and income-tax and Excess Profits 
Duty — ^to remain rich, and the poor will, on the whole, 
have to remain as poor as before. 

Many of the facts and figures in this book, sa far 
as they concern the actual fluctuation of wages and 
prices, will 4nevit ably be out of date when the book is 
published, or immediately after : for wages and prices 
vary from day to day. That will not in the least 
invalidate the general argument : it will only reinforce 
it. For, however wages and prices fluctuate within 
the present system, they will not so fluctuate as to 
affect the system itself : the rich will (to say the least 
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of it) remain just about as rich, and the poor will 
certainly remain just about as poor. 

Similarly, there are, and will be, fluctuations in the 
revolutionary temper of the workers. A little while 
ago, there was a 'slump' in that temper, not only in 
this country, but also in France, and, as far as one 
can judge, over Europe generally. Even had that 
sliunp continued, it, again, would not in the least 
have invalidated the general argument. A few months 
ago, it seemed as if the 'advanced' section of Labour 
— ^the section which believed in direct action for political 
purposes, for the enforcement of nationaUsation or 
the stopping of the Russian War — ^was gaining the 
ascendancy in Labour's national councils; then for a 
httle it looked like the opposite; then the whole 
movement suddenly and dramatically swung back 
towards 'direct action' over the question of Poland 
and the Russian War. But whether the swi^g back 
comes in^an August or a December — in this year or 
that — does not vitally matter. The point is that the 
pressure of economic events and working-class beliefs 
assured that it woiM come. It has come; and, even 
if it i£ temporarily reversed, it will come again. 

In the coming winter, there will be unemployment 
on a large scale; and the revolutionary temper will 
re-surge. Moreover, there are signs that the organised 
master-class is proposing to challenge conflict by a 
consistent refusal of even nominal wage-advances; 
and that is asking for trouble. 

These are the facts that matter. All the wild talk 
is idle. A portion of the Press is trjdng to frighten 
us with a lurid pictu^re of a world-wide revolutionary 
conspiracy. The Evil Thing is all around us. It is 
Bolshevism. It is Sinn Fein. It is Egyptian and 
Indian Nationalism. It is Nationalism everjnvhere. 
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It is Internationalism everywhere. It is Mohammed- 
anism. It is Judaism. It is Roman Catholicism. It 
is Freemasonry. I rather think it is Free Trade. 
There is no end to it. This sort of stuff is served up 
for minds Uke that of the old lady in one of Mr E. V. 
Lucas's novels, who believed that Lord Haldane 
had been dismissed from the War Office for trjdng to 
blow it up with gunpowder in the German interest. 
It cannot do much harm. All the harm it is even meant 
to do, one imagines, is to divert attention from^^the 
solid economic facts which really do threaten a violent 
upheaval, and to stampede the excitable and the 
ignorant into a general vague panic about nothing in 
particular, in the course jof which some 'agitators' 
may get killed or imprisoned and 'sedition' conse- 
quently be 'suppressed.' That would contribute, of 
course, considerably, to a general upheaval : but the 
cause of any upheaval that happens will be the cost 
of Uving. 

Direct action for political ends is constantly 
denounced by its opponents as 'revolutionary.' But 
never have we been so near to revolution in the crude 
violent sense as during the Railway Strike of last 
year : and the Railway Strike was a wage-dispute 
pure and simple. Moreover — ^and this is the point 
which it is so dangerous to ignore — z. revolution pre- 
cipitated in that way would have had no merits 
whatsoever to compensate for its disasters. There 
was not at that time any machinery by which the 
Labour Movement could take over the running of a 
system thus completely thrown out of gear, or impro- 
vise a new system in time to avoid chaos and starvation. 
Those who were responsible for precipitating and 
attempting to prolong the Railway Strike — that is to 
say, the more reactionary elements in the Government 
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— came very near to compassing the literal ruin of 
their country. We were saved by the courage and 
statesmanship of Trade Unionists.^ 

If this book is able to show anything, it will show 
that the great solid body of Labour is not in any extreme 
or blood-thirsty sense 'revolutionary' — is, indeed, the 
very opposite : and that the real danger which does 
actually exist of a violent upheaval, accompanied by 
all the circumstances of riot, bloodshed, and chaos, 
proceeds from wanton provocation by the opponents 
of Labour's natural expectations and requirements. 
I say the demands are 'natural,' because it seems to 
me natural that poor people should want to be less 
poor. I do not beg the question of whether the 
demands are in any other sense legitimate — ^still less 
the question of whether the satisfaction of the demands 
is economically possible or desirable. ^ 

Another thing this book will endeavour to 
show is that, whatever may be honestly believed to 
the contrary, there is enough wealth produced for all 
the wage-earners of the country to have all their 
present demands for increased wages satisfied, and 
more. 

The British Trade Union Movement is, after all, 
far the greatest in the world : the most powerful, the 
best organised and' the most coherent. As Karl 
Marx himself, the protagonist of revolution, taught, 
it is the historic example of a working class so organised 
as to give promise of peaceful revolution — ^the taking 
over, that is, of the economic and governmental 
system by a working class gradually but consciously 
educated to that end. 

Nowhere is it pos^ble to find, in any of the authori- 
tative pronouncements of organised Labour, the 

1 See Chapter VII. 
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demand for anything that is not simply the embodiment 
of fair play and equality. 

It is reproached against Labour that its demands 
are materialistic. So they are. So, as long as one 
section is debarred from those material x:onditions 
which allow of personal freedom, personal fitness, 
personal self-respect, they ought to be. But material 
things, it must again be insisted, have no meaning 
except as the embodiment of ideas. When one con- 
siders how much Labour does, how much it could 
do, and how little it asks, one can only wonder at its 
moderation. 

If one wonders at the moderation of Labour's 
demands, one wonders still more at their unselfishness : 
at the fact, that is (and it is a fact, the recognition 
of which involves no ideaUsation of any class), that 
Labour concerns itself so frequently with idealistic 
ends. Most big strikes, and almost all small strikes, 
have in the past been directly or indirectly connected 
with wages or material conditions of life : but that 
is not true of the great strike-movements which have 
of late years loomed so large and threatened and 
promised so much. Advocates of 'direct action,' of 
the use of the general industrial strike to enforce 
poUtical demands, have concentrated their attention 
on two main points — peace abroad, and the nationalisa- 
tion of industry at home. 

Even if all industrial disputes were mere wage- 
disputes, there would still be a two-fold answer to the 
charge of materialism. In the first place, it is very 
easy for the man with five hundred a year to call 
another man a materialist for wanting an income of 
three hundred : and in the second place, a man on 
strike for better wages is not necessarily demanding 
an3^hing material for himself — ^in nine cases out of 



argument is the same as Kant's identification of the 
individual spirit's free, right choice with the moral law. 
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Of course, nationalisation is advocated and sup- 
ported, just as it is countered and frustrated, by 
innumerable people who have never thought out its 
moral or even its economic meaning. Of course, there 
is an admixture of petty personal motives, and of 
honest human muddle-headedness as well, in the 
advocacy and support of any political movement. 
Nevertheless, the main arguments, as put forward 
by Labour leaders and welcomed by the Labour 
rank-and-file, are those that I have roughly out- 
lined. 

When we turn to Labour's action on foreign policy, 
and specially its active steps towards peace with 
SociaUst Russia, we find again an undoubte^y ideaUstic 
and unselfish element preponderating. Why should 
the dockers have refused to load munitions to assist 
Poland against Russia, except for the purely moral 
reason that they thought it wrong to assist Poland 
against Russia? Obviously, they, as individuals, had 
nothing to gain : quite the contrary. But what is 
sometimes called Labour's 'interference' with foreign 
policy is, in essence, the same as its economic demand 
at home. A large part of its motive for insistence on 
the cessation of direct or indirect war against Russia 
is purely humanitarian; but a large part also — ^and 
a not less unselfish part — ^is 'class-conscious' and 
economic. It is economic, that is, in the sense of 
being bom of those fundamental facts and beliefs 
in which political, moral, and economic motives 
merge. Mr- Ernest Bevin, as the spokesman of the 
Labour Council of Action set up to deal with the 
crisis over the Russo-Polish War in August (a Council 
of Action constituted by, and representative of, the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, the Executive of the Labour Party, and the 



^ Daily Herald, August nth, 1910. 
'Daily Herald, August iftta, 19ZO. 
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and freer life at home, but equally against anjd:hing 
in the nature .of a revolution abroad. It envisages 
the 'haves' as arrayed, nationally and internationally, 
against the 'have-nots.' Its action over the Russo- 
Polish crisis will need further examination. But, at 
a glance, it can be seen to have been revolutionary. 
It was so proclaimed by both its advocates and its 
opponents. It was part of a general revolutionary 
moveijfient. It confuted once and for all those who 
had maintained that there was no question of Labour's 
^taking revolutionary action in this country. And it 
was of a piece with a general attitude towards the 
economic essentials of our present civilisation. 

The plan of this book is simple. I first analyse the 
obvious facts of economic inequality and industrial 
unrest, in their relation to each other. I point out 
the revolutionary hopes and dangers implicit in the 
economic and industrial situation. Then, taking the 
facts more in detail, I show how, twice within twelve 
months, wages disputes have brought us to the verge 
of fundamental changes. I trace the history of the 
movement towards direct action on poUtical issues 
(which, Uke the rise in prices, is illustrated more fully 
by documentary evidence in the Appendices), and 
the development towards a central organisation 
whereby Labour's will, whether on political issues or 
industrial, may ultimately be enforced, in view of the 
admitted failure of our present so-called 'democracy' 
to represent the general will. I then rapidly survey 
the Socialist theory implicit in Labour's activities, 
and show, by a discussion of the production and 
distribution of the nation's income, how the iron logic 
oi facts enforces that theory and impels those activities. 
After discussing the two main forms {i,e,, with or 
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LABOUR AND THE MIDDLE CLASS 

All history is the history of revohition. The question 
for each generation is how the inevitable changes 
of social structure shall be effected. For us, the choice 
is not between revolution and no revolution, but 
between peaceful revolution and bloody revolution. 

The latter can be averted if the need for the former 
is understood. 

But what most of all we have to understand is the 
essential nature of our present society. Long ago — ^at 
no fixed point in historical development, since history 
knows nothing of fixed points, and the thing I mean 
can be conveyed only by apologue and metaphor — 
human society had to choose between development 
by love and development by greed; between co-opera- 
tion and competition. It may be said that the 
decision was taken aeons before self-conscious man 
began ,to walk erect upon the earth : conflict was the 
law o/^primitive life, and natural selection was Nature's 
'Prussianism.' But 'mutual aid,' too, was 'a factor 
in evolution' : nor need man take his morality from 
his biology. Man is man by virtue of the power of 
choice. 

To go no farther back than the Middle Ages — to 
ignore the great slave despotisms of the past of the 
changing East — very little choice as to social or econ- 
omic conditions was ever allowed to individual men 

under feudalism. But men changed it. Very little 

i6 



of it, on competition, and take their ultimate sanction 
from force. The whole economic structure of society 
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is competitive, and society is its economic structure. 
Now — ^again as a mere matter of fact — ^that vast 
section of society which, in the result of the present 
competition, gets less than it considers its proper 
share, is moving half-consdously towards the basic 
reconstruction. of the system. For the new system to 
arise, the old system must be destroyed — I say 'must,' 
not in any moral sense, but as a dispassionate state- 
ment of historical necessity. It is crying aloud for 
destruction : it is furnishing the means of its own 
destruction. What we have to consider is the form 
which that destruction will take, and whether, and 
how, we can re-shape it into creation. There is going 
to be a revolution in Great Britain. 

The statement will appear startUng only to those 
who forget how many revolutions we have had already 
— some noisy, bloody, and superficial : some silent, 
subtle, and subterranean. There was the Great 
RebeUion, which produced its own reaction : there 
was the Revolution of 1688, to which the supreme 
conservative Burke always looked back affectionately 
as the t5^e of what a revolution ought to be (so 
different from the French Revolution in his own day !): 
there have been a' series of poUtical revolutions, 
re-distributing the electoral powers of the people : 
there has been the vast economic revolution, substi- 
tuting modem industriaUsm for the feudal system. 
It is easy enough for us now, in historical retrospect, 
to see how inevitable, how necessary, how normal, 
were the revolutions of the past : it is not difficult 
for us, in inteUigent anticipation, to reaUse that the 
largest and profoundest changes conceivable may be 
necessary and normal in the future. What we are 
afraid of is revolution now. 'Change yesterday and 
change to-morrow, but never change to-day,' is one 



competition. And that is revolutionary. 
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Nobody wants a bloody revolution in this country. 
Nobody who knows anything about it is in the least 
inclined to be alarmist about the probability of a 
bloody revolution in this country. Nobody who 
sees the economic revolution implicit in the actual 
facts of the day is Ukely to waste his time talking 
wildly about the barricades. The revolution is going 
to take place, not primarily in Westminster and 
Whitehall, but somewhere of much greater importance 
to you and me — ^in your pocket, and in mine. It 
will be well if it takes place in our hearts and brains 
as well. For, however remote the probability of 
violence may be, there are plentiful elements of danger. 
And the greatest dangers are prejudice and ignorance. 

Nobody is less revolutionary by temperament than 
the British working man. It is always easy, and 
generally silly, to generalise about a nation, or a 
sex, or a class; but this one generaUsation is safe 
enough. It will scarcely be questioned. Indeed, I 
will venture on one or two further generalisations of 
the same kind. Nobody is saner, nobody is kinder, 
than the British working man. He is not a saint, any 
more than anybody else : and, when he acts pre- 
cipitately — above all, when he acts precipitately in 
the mass — ^he is just as likely as anybody else to act 
fooUshly. But he is — even the Press most hostile 
to Labour does at times admit that he is — a thoroughly 
good sort of person. 

And yet, curiously and dangerously enough, the 
Press very often tells the middle-class to be afraid of 
him. When he strikes for higher wages, the Press, it 
is true, is tolerant enough and sometimes even helpful 
— provided only that he is doing it in a small way. But 
when he strikes for higher wages in a vital industry 
over the whole country, as he did in the Railway 



mean merely upper and lower in an artificial social 
scale which, with all its artificiality, does to most 
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people's apprehension exist. Socialists want to abolish 
class-distinctions. But we shall not abolish them by 
ignoring them. If an offensive scale of class-distinctions 
were not actually in existence, I do not know why 
any one should trouble to be a SociaUst in order to 
abolish it. 

^FAnd as for the 'middle-class,' that is a convenient 
name for a most hnportant part of the community. 
Nobody need mind bearing that label. What the 
middle-class might reasonably resent (though it does 
not seem to) is the limiting of the term 'working class' 
to manual workers — as if nobody did any work except 
with his hands. The middle-class was so called in 
the first place because it occupied a middle position, 
in income and social status, between the poor, who 
did too much work, and the rich, who did not do enough. 
But the name has always been ambiguous. The 
middle-class did not necessarily do an intermediate 
amount of work : it very often worked harder than 
many labourers. It did not necessarily receive an 
intermediate income : large portions of it-especiaUy 
teachers and clerks — earned less money than many 
mechanics. If that was so before the war, it is far 
more acutely so now. 

The rise in the cost of living, which is the governing 
economic fact of the day, has notoriously hit the middle- 
class harder than anybody else. The manual workers 
have, on the whole, with the greatest difficulty and only 
by means of incessant strikes or threats of strikes, con- 
trived to force their wages ' up almost in proportion 
to the rise in prices. That is not saying much : but 
for the middle-class not even that can be said. 

As for the rich, some are comparatively poor now 
who were well-off before the war : but others who were 
comparatively poor before are very,^very rich indeed 
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The Labour Party is now open to aU workers, 
whether they work by hand or by brain. Guild 
Socialism insists on the absolute necessity of organising 
industry on the basis of the co-operation of the brain- 
workers and the hand-workers in control. These are 
signs of the times. Yet still the middle class, as such, 
is frightened of Labour. It sees Labour's vast power : 
it sees that Labom* begins to reaUse its own vast 
power. And, feeling still separate, still imsure of 
where its own interest and its own conscience lie, it 
listens to objurgatory mouthings about 'Bolshevism' 
and 'the destruction of the bases of society.' 

It asks : ' What is Labour going to rfo ? ' It ought 
also to ask : ' What is the real nature of this society 
in which we live, and is our society not in any case 
destroying itself?' 

To these questions this book attempts an answer 
— ^not (Heaven forbid !) with the monstrous pretension 
to 'speak /or Labour,' or, indeed, with any pretension 
at all except to look straight at facts which are, or 
very easily can be, within everybody's cognisance. 

It is sometimes said that 'Labour' resents the 
'interference* of 'middle-class spokesmen.' All three 
terms involve fallacies. Labour, with its hundreds of 
Trade Unions and Trades Coimcils, its tens of thousands 
of Trade Union branches, its local committees, its 
congresses, its lodges and its chapels, its secretaries and 
organisers and executives, and, above all, its vast 
reserve of inarticulate members who take no part 
whatever in propaganda or organisation, but, as often 
as not, vote at the polls in a sense quite opposite to 
that expressed at conferences by their duly appointed 
representatives — Labour ^is not a single concrete 
entity for whom anybody but a niegalomaniac would 
undertake to speak. It is as huge, as various, as 



congresses, and its subsequent action — between its 
resolutions to refuse conscription, and its acceptance 
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of conscription : between its resolution to ' compel ' 
the Government to nationalise the mines, and its 
failure even to try to compel the Govenmaent to do 
anything of the kind. One simple explanation, which 
will occur to every one, is that to pass resolutions is 
easier than to act. Somewhat more profound is the 
truth that the vigorous few, sufficiently 'keen' to get 
put forward as delegates, can pass resolutions, but 
cannot act without the support of the inarticulate 
mass. (All the more impressive to those who remember 
this are those movements which indubitably have 
grea* masses of the rank-and-file behind them, such as 
the insistence of the railwajnnen on their great strike, or 
even the majority vote of the miners in favour of 
'direct action' for nationalisation of the mines — or, 
far the most impressive of all, that overwhelming 
and unprecedented flood of local resolutions against a 
PoUsh War which in August, 1920, actuated and 
endorsed the setting up of Labour's Council of Action 
to prevent the war). Thirdly, there has to be remem- 
bered the somewhat unfortunate past history of the 
Trades Union Congress, which, owing to the divorce 
of its Parliamentary Committee from the day-by-day 
problems of industry, contracted the habit of passing 
resolutions on which nobody expected action to be 
taken at all. 

I need not waste much time over a fourth explanation, 
put forward in most of the newspapers whenever a 
Labour Conference passes a resolution unpleasing to 
its critics — ^the explanation which declares that the 
whole trouble is due to the undemocratic nature of 
the block vote. The block vote, which I am not 
concerned to defend, is the device by which a bare 
majority of a given union or federation can decide 
which way, at the subsequent conference with other 
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LABOUR UNREST : ITS MATERIAL AND MORAL CAUSES 

Before the war, the phrase on everybody's lips was 
'Labour Unrest.' 

What Labour was, and why it was unrestful, 
remained indefinite in the minds of most who used 
the phrase. But, deep below the casual futility of 
those phrases which pass from mout'h to mouth, 
swaying elections, conferences, Parliaments, as power- 
fully as the invisible wind sways the woods, and yet 
never at any moment touch the thinking portion of 
the human mind : deep in the sub-consciousness of 
the middle-class which wondered and protested at 
the unrest of Labour, there were two profound and 
dangerous assumptions, one corresponding to each 
of the undefined words. 

'Labour,' it was felt, was something separate: a 
body of men with different capacities and intentions 
from the ' pubUc ' or the ' community. ' It was forgotten, 
as it is still forgotten, or ignored, when people talk 
of strikes as 'against the community' or of 'public 
opinion' as 'against Labour,' that the manual workers, 
with their wives and famiUes, constitute more than 
three-fifths of the whole population. 

And unrest, it was felt, was something at once 

unreasonable and transient. Some of the ' public ' said, 

sympathetically or unsympathetically, that what the 

working-man wanted was more wages : some of the 

' public ' said that the working-man didn't know what 

he wanted. 
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The whisper of ' control of industry ' was in the air : 
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that was but one form of expression given to a demand 
as old as Socialist propaganda itself — ^as old as the 
idea of political democracy — ^as old, indeed, as the 
desire for personal liberty in the human breast : the 
demand for emancipation from dependence on the 
will of another. 

The war did not put an end to Labour Unrest. It 
brought, indeed, in the problems of Government 
control, of 'dilution' in the engineering industry, of 
the administration of the Munitions Acts, in military 
conscription and its development into partially con- 
cealed forms of industrial conscription, a hundred new 
causes of friction. But nevertheless, on the whole, 
the 'public' was satisfied that Labour's primary 
concern was patriotism. Except in isolated disputes, 
the old relegation of Labour to the position of a 
separate entity within the community was abandoned. 
The voluntary laying aside, by the great mass of 
organised Labour, of wages demands which in the 
sunmier of 1914 had foreshadowed early and extensive 
strikes : the abrogation, for the war period, of Trade 
Union rules and restrictions, in the desire to facilitate 
production : the acceptance of conscription (against 
which the forces of organised Labour were pledged by 
frequent and overwhelming votes) : above all, the 
common sacrifice on the battlefield — ^all this seemed 
to give substance to the talk of national imity. 

Nevertheless, below the surface, the war was so 
far from putting an end to Labour unrest that it was 
not even an interruption of it in those very matters 
in which it seemed to interrupt it. It was an accen- 
tuation of the fundamental division of society — ^the 
real division which had before been obscured by the 
false division implied in careless popular phraseology. 
Popular phraseology^divided^^society into 'workers' 



making employer gave his, and took no credit to 
themselves for so (Joing. 
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Portions of the Press pretended, neither very 
wisely nor very truthfully, that the working-class 
was doing very well out of the war. On tlje whole, 
as I have asserted above, and as has come out quite 
clearly in the after-war wages-disputes with which I 
shall presently deal, rising wages did, at the best, no 
more than keep pace with rising prices : what did 
ameliorate working-class conditions was, not that 
extremely high wages were being earned by a few 
people at a few places, but that, over the whole field 
of industry, unemployment disappeared. Any one 
who was fit to do any kind of work, and many who 
were unfit for work of any kind, found work to do. 
Whole families, in emplo3mient simultaneously, natur- 
ally felt the financial benefit. Restrictions on employ- 
ment, universally admitted to be beneficial in ordinary 
times, were relaxed. The accompanying evils of this 
financial improvement were, of course, the strain and 
misery of excessive toil. Nor were the weakest catered 
for better than usual. It took a long and strenuous 
working-class agitation to compel an openly reliictant 
Government to save the old age pensioners from the 
worst agonies of starvation, by a belated increase, 
utterly inadequate to the rise in prices, in their tiny 
weekly allowance : and the pa3mient of allowances 
even to the dependents of fighting soldiers was at 
first not merely inadequate, but accompanied by 
insulting and humiUating restrictions. The attempt to 
get equal pay for women doing equal work with men 
in munitions factories, though apparently verbally 
conceded by the Government after long agitation, 
was in practice frustrated by the characteristic 'slim- 
ness' with which the Ministry of Munitions drafted 
its concession. 

But the prime fact was that the war was more even 
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than an accentuation of divisions. It was a resuU 
of divisions, and a cau^e of them : it was, as]^Marx 
long ago foretold, an inevitable step in the intensifica- 
tion of the one great division between classes. 

Let us see how accurately the crisis was foretold. 

In the Communist Manifesto, the famous pamphlet 
written by Kari Marx and Frederick Engels in 1847, 
out of which sprang the first working-class Interna- 
tional, we find : — 

'Bourgeois conditions of production and exchange, 
bourgeois property relations, modern bourgeois society 
which has conjured up such gigantic means of pro- 
duction and exchange, is like a magician who is no 
longer able to control the infernal powers he has 
evoked. For many years the history of industry and 
commerce has been but the history of the revolt of 
modem productive forces, against modem conditions 
of production, against the property relations which 
are the conditions of life for the bourgeoisie and its 
rule. It is enough to mention the commercial crises 
which, in their periodical recurrence, bring into question, 
eQLch time more threateningly, the existence of the whole 
of bourgeois society. In these crises a great part, not 
only of existing products, but also of previously created 
productive forces, are periodically destroyed. In these 
crises a social epidemic breaks out, which would have 
seemed an absurdity in all previous epochs — ^the 
epidemic of over-production. Society finds itself 
suddenly thrown back into a state of momentary 
barbarism; a famine, a universal war of devastation, 
seems to have cut off the supply of all means of life. 
Industry and commerce seem to be destroyed — ^and 
why?_ Because there is too much civilisation, too 
much of the means of Ufe, too much industry, too 

C.R. D 
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much commerce. The productive forces at the disposal 
of society are no longer favourable to the development 
of bourgeois property conditions; on the contrary, 
they have become too powerful for these conditions, 
by which they are fettered; and so soon as they free 
themselves from these fetters they bring disorder 
into the whole of boi^geois society, they endanger the 
existence of bourgeois property. The bourgeois system 
has become too narrow to contain the wealth which it 
creates. How does the bourgeoisie overcome these 
crises? On the one hand, by compelling the destruc- 
tion of a mass of productive forces; on the other hand, 
by the conquest of new markets and the more thorough 
exploitation of the old markets. And with what 
result? With the result that they pave the way for 
more widespread and more destructive crises, and at 
the same time diminish the means whereby those 
crises can be avoided.' ^ 

At the end of his preface to the second edition of 
Capital, when Marx, after paying his tribute to the 
'mighty mind' of Hegel, nevertheless declares his 
own dialectic method to be the 'direct opposite' of 
the HegeUan, he says : — 

' In its mystified form, dialectic became the fashion 
in Germany, because it seemed to transfigure and to 
glorify the existing state of things. In its rational 
form it is a scandal and abomination to bourgeoisdom 
and its doctrinaire professors, because it includes in 
its comprehension an affirmative recognition of the 
existing state of things, at the same time also, the 
recognition of the negation of that state, of its inevitable 

* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Manifesto of the Communist 
Party. Translated by Lily G. Aitken and Frank C. Budgen. 
Socialist Labour Party. P. ii. My italics. 
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There is again — or there is still — 'Labour Unrest.' 
But it is not only Labour that is unrestful. The mind 
of humanity is imrestful. Disappointment and dis- 
illusion embitter even the least stricken hations. 

There was to be a new world — and it is the old world, 
only worse. The war was to end war— and there are 
wars in every comer of the earth. Great Britain was 
to come out of the conflict with clean and empty 
hands : and Great Britain is cynically enlarging its 
empire — sometimes under the pretence of a mandate 
imder the League of Nations, sometimes without 
pretence. Persia, which was guaranteed its integrity 
and independence, has entered into an 'agreement' 
with Great Britain, under which we get sufficient 
military and financial control to make ultimate 
annexation extremely easy and extremely probable. 
We are pledged to the self-determination of nation- 
alities, and nationalist demonstrations in India are 
quelled by the bullet and the lash, and the Irish 
people (of whom an overwhelming proportion have 
declared their desire for independence) are constrained 
by naked force.* The League of Nations itself, to 
which so many 'advanced' hopes were pinned, is 
denied all power and all reaUty, and has become a 
mockery and a bjnvord. 

The war was to be 'a war to end war,' and its 
infinite sacrifices have been mocked by a peace to 
end peace. There are new wars and commitments 
to wars everywhere. The country was recently ^ shocked 
by the sudden news of a large and disastrous war 
proceeding in Mesopotamia. Mesopotamia is pre- 
sumably, in the future, going to be under the thumb — 

iThe hope of the liberation of Egypt, under the agreement 
between Lord Milner and Zaghloul Pasha, is a happy omen of better 
things. But so far it stands alone. 

' Written in September, 1920. 
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to send a large army there to commit what in Labour's 
view is quite simply murder and theft — ^because 
Mesopotamia is, potentially, one of the richest countries 
of the worid in com and oil. 

Let us consider the case of one mandate in particular, 
not only because it is typical,^ but because the dis- 
cussion over it brought out the real facts about the 
conferring and utilising of all mandates. It concerns 
a little nation — ^but the war has taught even the 
stupidest and meanest of us how to cant about little 
nations, and Mr Lloyd George himself, in the most 
surprising of his perorations, has reminded us that 
'the salvation of mankind came through a little 
nation.' The preamble to Article 22 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations says, with a perfect hypocrisy 
of phrase : — 

'To those colonies and territories which as a 
consequence of the late war have ceased to be under 
the sovereignty of the States which formerly governed 
them and which are inhabited by peoples not yet able 
to stand by themselves unier the strenuous conditions 
of the modern world, there should be applied the 
principle that the well-being and development of 
such peoples form a sacred trust of civilisation and that 
securities for the performance of this trust should be 
embodied in this Covenant. 

'The best method of giving practical effect to this 
principle is that the tutelage of such peoples should 
be entrusted to advanced nations who, by reason of their 
resources, their experience, or their geographical 
position, can best imdertake this responsibility, and 

* I purposely choose a minor instance, and one with which Labour 
had no special connection, because what I want to illustrate is the 
general moral atmosphere against which Labour unrest is only one 
specific reaction. 



For the complete test of Article 33, see Appendix 
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preliminary to the Peace Treaty, 'it became clear/ 
said the ParUamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Shipping, in moving the second reading of the Nauru 
Island Agreement Bill, 'that the mandate for Nauru 
would come to the British Empire/ ^ Nothing, indeed, 
could have been clearer. The League of Nations was 
not consulted. The Supreme Council of the Allied 
and Associated Powers conferred the mandate on the 
British Empire, as part of the general bargain which 
determined the peace. Thereupon the Governments 
of Great Britain, Australia, and New Zealand made 
an agreement to buy out the company at present 
trading in the island's phosphates, and to estabhsh 
a virtual monopoly of those phosphates in their own 
commercial interest. 

The island has 1700 inhabitants, described by the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Shipping 
as ' extremely handsome, intelligent, and Christianised,' ^ 
and desirous of remaining under British rule. As 
Mr Mosley observed in the debate already referred 
to : — 

' We are told that these phosphate deposits axe to 
be supplied to the Governments of the countries that 
exercise the mandate at cost price and to other 
countries at the market price. . . . We are setting 
up in this island a national monopoly on the lines of 
the worst days of the predatory imperialism of the past. 
This Christianised and handsome people to which my 
honourable and gallant Friend referred in such felicitous 
terms are merely being brought under our wing with 
a view to the exploitation of their natural resources 
and the theft — I can use only that word — of the natural 
riches of their island/ 

* Hansard, June i6th, 1920. * Ibid, 
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The agreement gives the entire administration of the 
island, not to anybody selected by the handsome and 
Christianised inhabitants, not to the League of Nations, 
but to an 'administrator' appointed for the first five 
years by the Government of Australia, and thereafter 
'in such manner as the three Governments decide.' 
Lord Robert Cecil said in the debate : — 

' It seenfis to me if we go on with this proposal it is 
perfectly fatuous for us to talk any more about scraps 
of paper. . . . You are going, in the first case that 
has to be dealt with under the new system, to set a 
fatal and disastrous example. When we come to 
discuss the mandate of Africa or any other place to 
various countries . . . how can we insist on the open 
door, how can we insist on equal trading rights, how 
can we do any of these things if we give our sanction 
to a measure of this kind? ... If we go on with 
this Bill we are in effect tearing up the provisions of 
tlie Treaty of Versailles which happen to be incon- 
venient to us.' 

And Lord Hugh Cecil in the same debate conunented : 

'I have known a great many Governments, but 
never one with so bad a reputation for speaking the . 
truth and acting sincerely as the present Government.' 

The second reading of the Bill passed by 217 to 77. 
It was defended, by those who did defend it, as ' good 
business.' It embodies exactly the kind of business 
which, pursued by competing Powers, led to the 
European War. 

The agreement was committed to a Standing 
Committee in which, subsequently. Lord Robert Cecil, 
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by great efforts, got passed a motion (by a single vote 
majority) to get a reference made to the League of 
Nations.^ Clause I. now contains the words : 'Subject 
to the provisions of Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations.' This does not affect the Govern- 
ment's action, nor will it affect the ultimate result. 
AustraUa and New Zealand had already ratified the 
agreement before it was debated in the British House 
of Commons.^ 

In the subsequent debate in the Lords, Lord Milner 
made the situation perfectly plain : — 

' Some have gone even so far as to imagine that no 
mandate for any of the ex-German colonies had yet 
been conferred, because the matter had not yet come 
before the League of Nations. That is, of course, a 
complete misconception. The League has nothing 
whatever to do with the conferring of Mandates.' ® 

And indeed it is so. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that the Covenant was so drafted as to give the 
impression that mandates were to be conferred by the 
League : and does most certainly and explicitly lay 
it down that the conditions under which the mandate 
is held and exercised are to be approved and super- 
vised by the League — none of which is, with any 
practical effectiveness, being done. 

Still, the uses of the League of Nations are infinite. 
Poland, with assistance in the form of war- 
material from the British Government,* made war 
on Bolshevik Russia, in order to secure a 'Great 
Poland' frontier to which it has no moral or racial 

* Manchester Guardian , July 7th, 1920. 
2 Hansard, June i6th, 1920. 

' Official Report, July 29th, 1920. 

* The fact of this assistance was admitted by Mr Bonar Law. 
See Hansard, May 17th, 1920. 
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claim whatever. On May nth, Lord Curzon piously 
said that the Poles must choose peace oi- war on their 
own responsibility : in such a matter he did not see 
how we could invoke the intervention of the League. ^ 
On June i6th, while things were going well with 
General Pilsudski and his predatory Poles, Mr Lloyd 
George said that 'you could not intervene in Poland 
with the League of Nations. '^ But in July, when 
the Poles were being beaten, Mr Lloyd George sent to 
the Bolsheviks a virtual ultimatum^ demanding that 
they should not invade Poland — on the ground that 
both Poland and Great Britain are members of the League 
of Nations (to which Russia is not allowed to belong). 
Why, in a book which aims at drawing attention 
to the objective facts of the specific Labour movement, 
write down what is so- well known, so universally 
accepted? Is it maintained that organised Labour 
feels these wounds on our national honour more keenly 
than other sections of the people, and is hkely to be 
stirred to action by them rather than by its own 
immediate wrongs and claims? To argue that would, 
prior to Labour's great uprising in August over the 
threat of WSx on Poland's behalf against Russia, have 
seemed like taking an unwarrantably idealistic view 
of the Labour movement. It seems so no longer. 

* Correspondence with Lord Robert Cecil : published in the 
London Press, May 17th, 1920. 

' Times, June 19th, 1920. 

•This, of course, was only one ultimatum out of several, and 
neither the latest nor the most important. This subject is dealt 
with more fully in Chapter X. It is referred to here only because 
of its special application to the status of the League of Nations. 
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THE CRUELTY OF INEQUALITY 

The tendency to represent Labour as an evil force 
instead of a human force, with high human ideals 
(which is the same as to say divine ideals) and pathetic 
human weaknesses, is a wholly harmful tendency. 
Equally harmful, it may be said, is the complementary 
tendency — to represent as evil the acts of those in 
control of the capital wealth and government of the 
country. But we have always to remember that the 
alleged excesses and cruelties of Labour are hypo- 
thetical, while the excesses and cruelties actually 
committed in the ordinary course of capitalist civiUsa- 
tion are facts. It may be that Labom- will behave just 
as badly when it has the power. But no one can know, 
for Labour never has had the power : and to accuse 
Labour of crimes which it has never had the opportunity 
to -commit can serve no possible end except to make 
it less unUkely to commit those crimes. 

The crimes — I will not say of those at present in 
power, for it is not persons we have to deal with — 
but of the present system, are neither denied nor 
deniable. Everybody knows how the inhuman weapon 
of starvation is used by the ' masters ' in strikes which 
are subsequently admitted by everybody to have been 
morally just and socially necessary. Everybody knows, 
for instance, what a toll of suffering the dockers and 
their wives and famihes had to pay to get their wages 
raised to eightpence an hour in 1911. Yet nobody now 
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into the very soul of the workers must have eaten the 
1 See London Press passim at the time of the two police strikes. 
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bitterness of their past treatment. I say 'must have' : 
but it is no mere speculation. Talk to any docker 
who remembers, I do not say the triumphant strikes 
of 1889 and 1911, but the long black hopeless struggle 
of 1912 ! Talk to any one who was concerned in the 
great Building lock-out of 1914 ! 

I remember hearing Mr John Hill, of the Boiler- 
makers — one of the wisest and most careful of Trade 
Union leaders — cheered to the echo, at a highly 
patriotic Labour Conference, in the middle of the war, 
for saying : ' I have known British employers quite 
as cruel as German war-lords.' Again one could 
accumulate instances endlessly. 

As with employers, so with the Government itself. 
I do not mean any particular Government. The 
worker, even though he still (but less and less) votes 
Liberal or Conservative, knows that there is little to 
choose between Liberal Governments and Conservative 
when it comes to supporting the master-class against 
the poor. He remembers that it was under a Liberal 
Government, before the war, that troops were called 
out against strikers twelve times in seven years. Or, 
if he does not remember the precise action of this 
Government or that, at any rate he is only too well 
aware of the cruelties of the mere machinery of 
Government — of the sheer operations of the law. 

The majority of the well-to-do grow up with a 
serene conviction in the reality of 'British justice.' 
But it is no use talking of British justice to people 
who have ever been really poor — so poor as to be 
shabby and inarticulate. They know that there is 
one law for the rich and one for the poor : they know 
(though they would not phrase it to themselves in 
that antithesis) that there is one savagely vindictive 
law, for offences against private property, and one 
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comparatively mild law, for offences against the 

person : they know, too many of them, the loathsome 

inhumanity of our prison system — not that they are, fi 

as a class, fonder of breaking the law than the polite K 

folk who remain incredulous of all these things, but ^ 

that they are more powerless before a system which 

(as every one reaUses who has watched it in operation) 

is far better designed to intimidate the defenceless 

than it is to distinguish the guilty from the innocent. 

I am referring to actual instances culled from the 
Press, and giving at random instances which I could 
reinforce by Uterally endless further cases of the same 
kind, when I describe our legal system as one in which 
the forging of a cheque for £30 is held exactly three 
times as grave an offence as the committing of a serious 
sexual offence against a little girl, and 'having no 
fixed abode,' is held exactly four times as grave an 
offence as knocking a woman about. 

Nor ought it to surprise us that Governments and 
laws are found to be cruel. When have they ever 
been found to be anything else? Open any book of 
history you please : the history of any country, in 
any century, is the same. Always there is oppression 
from above and suffering below. Why? Because 
every Government in history has been concerned to 
defend the property and privileges of a minority 
against the mass of the people. No revolution will 
ever be ultimately worth while which does not reverse 
that evil. 

To the monstrous and hjT)ocritical pretence that 
'all are equal before the law,' it is not necessary to 
oppose more than the inequality, in practice, of the 
divorce laws. Nominally — to take only one point of 
this inequaUty — there is no divorce by collusion in 
British law. Actually, as everybody admits, rich 
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people can and do get divorced by collusion : it is a 
matter of money, and the poor cannot do it. 

Everything, in a capitalist state, is a matter of 
money. The success of a lawyer is measured by the 
size of his fees. Here is another contrast. In May, 
1920, Mr Bottomley, M.P., introduced a 'Public 
Defender BUI,' whose object was to provide a PubUc 
Defender with duties somewhat analogous — though, 
of course, as the name impUes, opposite — ^to those of 
the PubUc Prosecutor. He said on that occasion : — 

'At the present time there is no provision whatever 
for the assistance of an innocent person unable to 
provide for his own defence, except through the 
medium of an Act called the Poor Prisoners' Defence 
Act, 1903, which every member of the legal profession 
admits is a dead letter. When I say that the maximum 
fee to counsel for defending a prisoner imder that 
Act, except in the rarest cases, is ^fi 3s. 6d., with 
£2 2S. od. to the solicitor, it is not remarkable 
that members of the profession are not interested 
in it.' 1 

On June 2nd, Sir Gordon Hewart, the Attorney- 
(General, stated, in reply to a' question in the House, 
that, in the previous financial year his salary has 
been £7000 and his fees £15,972 (of which £3439 had 
been earned in the preceding year); while the SoUcitor- 
General's salary and fees had amounted to £12,901. 
He added : — 

'I should think that a barrister in private practice 
would probably receive at present twice the fees for 
work of a similar amount and difficulty.' ^ 

1 Hansard, May 19, 1920. The Bill got no further. 
 Hansard, June 2, 1920. 
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another on the subject of his trade or employment.' ^ 
The Combination Acts were not repealed till 1824. 
Not till 1867 did a ' Master and Servant Act ' remedy 
the grossest injustice of the law previously governing 
the blessedly 'free' contract between 'masters' and 
'servants.' Under the laws obtaining till 1867 : — 

'If an employer broke a contract of service, even 
wilfully and without excuse, he was liable only to be 
sued for damages, or, in the case of wages under £10, 
to be summoned before a court of summary jurisdic- 
tion, which could order payment of the amount due. 
The workman, on the other hand, who wilfully broke 
his contract of service, either by absenting himself 
from his employment, or by leaving his work, was 
liable to be proceeded against for a criminal offence, 
and punished by three months' imprisonment. This 
inequaUty of treatment was, moreover, aggravated by 
various other anomalies. . . .' ^ 

Even though this be ancient history (and 1867 is not 
so long ago but that many still hving remember the 
bitterness of those oppressions) it has left a legacy of 
distrust and resentment, troubling the very blood of 
even those who do not know that such a thing as a 
Master and Servant Act ever existed. Nor is this 
inequality such ancient history after all. Under the 
special legislation governing the relations of employers 
and employed in the munitions industry during the 
war, it took a hard Trade Union fight to get the penalty 
of imprisonment for offences under the original 
Munitions Act repealed.® And even Mr G. N. Barnes, 
most conservative of 'Labour statesmen,' was moved 

* Sidney and Beatrice Webb, History of Trade Unionism, 
Longmans. 1920 edition; p. 70. 

* Op. cit., p. 249. 

8 Labour Year Book, 1919, p. loi. 
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to declare that 'an intense feeling of distrust and 
indignation throughout the cotuitry' had been caused 
by what he discreetly termed the ' absence of mutuaUty ' 
in the carrying out of the Act.^ 

If the Labour Movement has forgotten the Master 
and Servant Acts, it has by no means forgotten the 
Osborne Judgment, whereby it was laid down — not 
legislatively, but judicially — that the use of Trade 
Union funds for poUtical purposes (for which they had 
been employed time out of mind) was illegal. On the 
social as well as the legal aspect of this, the best words 
have been said by Mr and Mrs Sidney Webb : — 

'Finally, we have the argument of the Six Judges 
that, seeing that the sole lawful purposes of a Trade 
Union are "regulating the relations between workmen 
and masters, or between workmen and workmen, or 
between masters and masters," and " imposing restric- 
tive conditions on the conduct of any trade or business," 
no action of a ParUamentary or political kind is within 
the definition or even incidental to anything therein. 
This view, to put it bluntly, showed an ignorance of 
Trade Unionism, British industrial history, and the 
circumstances not only of 1871-76, but also of 1908-9, 
which was as remarkable as it was deplorable. On 
the face of it, to take the first words of the statute, J 

the most usual and the most natural way of "regula- j 

ting " the relations between people, and the most 
obvious expedient for " imposing " restrictive con- 
ditions on industry, is an Act of ParUament. . . . 
What the judges apparently forgot is that conditions 
of employment include not merely wages, but also 
hours of labour, sanitary conditions, precautions 
against accident, compensation for injuries, and 

1 Quoted in the Herald, Nov. 6th, 1915. 
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what not. . . . The Osborne Judgment ... is signi- 
ficant as showing how far the Courts of Justice were, 
as lately as 1909, still out of touch, so far as Trade 
Unionism is concerned, either with Parliament or 
with the pohtical economists. The case was, however, 
of even greater import. The bias and prejudice, the 
animus and partiality — doubtless unconscious to the 
judges themselves — ^which were displayed by those 
who ought to have been free from such intellectual 
influences; the undisguised glee with which this grave 
miscarriage of justice was received by the governing 
class, and the prolonged delay of a professedly Liberal 
and Radical Cabinet, and a professedly Liberal and 
Radical House of Commons in remedying it, had a great 
effect on the minds of the wage-earners, and contri- 
buted notably to the increasing bitterness of feeUng 
against the governing class, and against a State 
organisation in which such a miscarriage of justice 
could take place. . . . The Osborne Judgment received 
the support, not only of the great mass of property 
owners and professional men, but also, though tacitly, 
of the Liberal and Conservative Parties. . . .' ^ 

A slight discrepancy will be noticed in the above 
analysis — a discrepancy not altogether due to my 
necessarily partial quotation. When Mr and Mrs Webb 
say that the judges were ' out of touch ' with ParUament, 
they mean that the judges misinterpreted the obvious 
intention of a previous Parliamentary Act — ^the Trade 
Union Act of 1876. That is perfectly true. But it is 
not true (and Mr and Mrs Webb themselves, in the 
passage I have quoted, emphasise the fact) that the 
judges were out of touch with Parliamentary feeling 
at the time of the Osborne Judgment itself. Here is 
but one of many instances in which Parliament and 

* History of Trade Unionism, 1920 edition; pp. 622-7. 
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judges, the makers and administrators of British law, 
have been found in recent years part of a definite 
anti-working'Class system. Can anybody wonder that 
there has grown up in the working-class movement a 
distrust of Parliamentary action? (I shall come 
presently to the argument of those who reply that the 
moral for the working class is, not that they should 
distrust Parliament, but that thev should return more 
Labour men to ParHament.) 

It will be said that the working class subsequently 
succeeded in getting the Osborne Judgment partially 
reversed by legislation (the Trade Union Act of 1913). 
True : but the only relevant question is whether even 
that partial and long-delayed reversal would ever have 
taken place as the result of poUtical pressure solely, 
without at least the possibility of an industrial revolt 
behind. When, imder the 1913 Act, each Union came 
to vote as to whether it would or would, not raise a 
special fund for specifically political purposes, the 
result was in some quarters attributed to indifference 
to the question originally in dispute in the Osborne 
Judgment. That is an error. It is true that, for 
instance, of about 800,000 miners in the Miners' 
Federation of Great Britain, only a Uttle more than a 
quarter voted for a political fund, and nearly half 
abstained from voting at all. But the explanation is 
not so simple as the fact. Of those who abstained or 
voted in the minority, doubtless many — ^it is impossible 
to estimate how many — ^were simply Liberals or 
Conservatives who did not want to pay mbney in 
order to return members of the Labour Party to 
Parliament : but nobody who knows how Labour was 
moving in the years before the war can doubt that a 
considerable number had lost faith in all Parliamentary 
action as such. 
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Why they should have lost faith : why, if Mr and 
Mrs Webb are right in thinking an Act of Parliament 
the 'most natural way' of 'regulating the relations 
between people/ Labour does not simply effect what- 
ever measure of revolution it wants by flooding 
Parliament with Labour members — ^that is an even 
larger and darker question : and the answer to it is 
the heart of our problem. 

Part of the answer is to^ be found in the steady 
weighting of all capitalist institutions against the poor. 
We have seen it in the law : it is, as we shall see, no 
less clear in journalism, education, and the church. 

I repeat, in sum, that while the injustices charged 
against Labour refer to a future hj^othetical state 
when Labour, being in power, shall be in a position 
to perpetrate them, the injustices of capitalism are 
obvious here and now. And yet it would be a moral 
mistake to put the blame on the individuals composing 
governments or controlling the capitalist system. 

It is not in individuals we have to look for evil, 
but in systems. 

Socialist and revolutionary writers are often accused 
of 'causing class-hatred' and 'preaching the class-war.' 
It is not my business to attempt any refutation of the 
charge : but it is worth while to point out that the 
recognition of a fact is not the same thing as the 
creation of thSCt fact. // there is an inescapable 
economic antagonism between the owners of land and 
capital on the one hand, and the proletariat on the 
other, to point it out is not to 'preach' it. As for 
class-hatred, the capitalist Press has not yet begun 
to wake up to the impUcations and revelations of its 
own abuse of the profiteer; fdr it has not realised how 
clearly Labour realises that the profiteer is the heart 
of the capitalist system. 
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We must, if we can, see good on bothddes in every 
conflict, and keep out of our propaganda — ^whether it 
be Socialist or anti-Socialist, revolutionary or anti- 
revolutionary — ^the note of personal bitterness. But 
that does not mean that we are to avert our eyes from 
pubUc wickedness, to speak smooth things of cruelty 
or corruption, or to declare there is no bitterness when 
we know that there is bitterness, and cause for it. 

It will be well for us, however, if we can keep our 
denunciations free from self -righteousness : if we can 
see the human race, ourselves in common with all the 
rest, making some sort of struggle forward against 
immeasurable difiiculties, and stumbUng — one of us 
here, one of us there — in the process. If, as the late 
John Davidson said, the hardest thing a man can do 

' Is to come it brave and meek with thirty bob a week, 
And feel that that's the proper thing for you,' 
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none the less, ' It is easier for a camel to go through 

the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the \ 

Kingdom of God.' Success is a great danger : and 

those of us who are not called upon to face it should 

try to think gently of those who are. Many a man 

has begun life as an honest man and ended up as a 

Prime Minister. When we contemplate the wreck, 

we can but say : ' There, but for the grace of God, ^ 

go we.' I' 

The poor are curiously free from personal resent- 
ment of social evils : they have in the past, for the j. 
most part, taken inequality for granted. But the I 
danger-point was bound to come when they woke up, 
as they are now waking — ^first, to the existence of the 
inequaUty : secondly, to the fact that the appeal of 
those at present in financial control is always quite 
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cynically to force : and, thirdly, to the fact that the 
appeal to force can always in the last resort be success- 
fully made by the largest class — the workers. 

Nevertheless, the crash is very far from inevitable. 
It can, and I believe it will, be averted; but only 
if the moral indignation at inequality — the indig- 
nation which inspires the demand for equality — ^is 
understood. The economic basis of the demand for 
natictfialisation is inseparable from its moral basis. 
Let there be no mistake about it, the question of 
nationalisation or socialisation of industry has to the 
workers a moral aspect no less vital than its economic 
aspect. 

The division of the community into those who own 
capital and therefore can make others work for them, 
and those who have to sell their own labour power in 
order to get access to the means of work is, in the view 
of the propagandists of nationalisation (and remember 
that the whole Labour movement has been convinced 
by the facts which these propagandists merely interpret, 
and is committed to nationalisation),^ a division of 
the community into parasites and slaves. 

Broadly speaking, some possess capital and others, 
because of that, have to work on terms dictated by the 
capitalist. That, rightly or wrongly, the workers 
increasingly resent : to that, rightly or wrongly, they 
increasingly attribute what they feel to be the moral 
wrongness of their lot. 

But how is the great moral change to be brought 
about? Obviously, since what is held to be morally 
wrong is the division into those who have and those 
who have not, no solution will satisfy Labour if it 
leaves that division in being. 

^ See Appendices III. and IV. 



THE DANGEROUS POINT OF VIEW 

One can best illustrate the frame of mind which 
Labour is ' up against ' by a quotation, insignificant in 
itself, yet highly dangerous as a symptom; a letter 
published in the Times of May 25, 1920, on the question 
of railwaymen's wages. I do not give the name of 
the writer, of whom I know nothing, because I do 
have no desire to pillory him as an individual. His scde 
importance is as a symptom; he puts in a rather crude 
and extreme form the ordinary talk of clubs and 
colleges — ^his letter, I may mention, is actually dated 
from an Oxford college. 



' To THE Editor of the Times. 

'Sir, — ^The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
recently stated that the total amount of the subsidies 
granted out of public funds (a most pernicious form of 
State .expenditure) in the year 1919-20 amounted to 
;f 140,320,000. It may perhaps be of some interest to 
point out that this siun almost exactly equals the whole 
Imperial revenue of this country so recently as sixteen 
years ago. Last year the subvention to the railways 
alone was ;f50,ooo,ooo. This siun is equivalent to the 
total charge for the British Navy just before the war 
— a charge which the representatives of Labour con- 
sidered that the country was economically unable to 
sustain. The expenditure for the year 1920-1 is 
estimated to be £1,184,102,000, which is very nearly 
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twice the dead weight of the whole National Debt in 
the first year of the present century. Since 1913 (I 
quote the figures of your Labour correspondent) the 
annual railway wage bill has risen by £100,000,000, 
and this is merely the increase in wages paid to about 
450,000 people — one hundredth part of the population 
of these islands. 

'I think it will generally be admitted that, if these 
figures had been prophesied to financiers ten years 
ago, they would hotly have denied that such a state 
of things was even remotely possible, and, if they 
could have even been convinced of the possibility, 
they would have declared that nothing less than national 
bankruptcy was the inevitable result of a financial 
position so appalling. 

'Some of these figures might perhaps be worth the 
consideration • of the National Wages Board, now 
considering the claim of the railwaymen for an 
additional :f35,ooo,ooo to the ;fioo,ooo,ooo they have 
already received. Your Labour correspondent on 
May 18 states that a country porter before the war 
was earning i8s. a week, together with certain privileges 
and rights which somewhat increased his nominal 
wages. To-day he is demanding 77s. The cost of 
Uving has about doubled, and it would be d^irable 
as far as possible that all those concerned with the 
great basic industries should be at least saved the loss 
caused by increased prices, even though it must be 
necessarily at the cost of other classes. But the 
N.U.R. are demanding, for this grade at any rate, 
in a time of national loss, debt, and embarrassments 
quite unprecedented, a wage not twice, or three times, 
or four times, but four and a quarter times, that which 
they received in a period of peace and prosperity. 
Is it quite impossible to meet this demand with the 
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simple yet all-sufficient answer that the country cannot 
afford it ? The whole question is prejudiced by those 
comparisons which are proverbially odious. Those 
who conduct the case for the companies labour to 
show (and in great measure succeed in showing) that 
the wages of railwaymen do not really compare 
xmfavourably with those of miners, policemen, dockers, 
and others, but it is lamentable that they have this 
task thrust upon them. They must often long to say 
— what is entirely true — ^that many of these rates, in 
the present state of our finances, ought never to have 
been conceded. They were the outcome of the 
desperate shifts of embarrassed politicians who found 
it easier and more popular to surrender to a clamorous 
class than to guard, even at the risk of misrepresenta- 
tion, the rights of the community. Every rash and 
profligate step in the past has fatally hampered and 
jeopardised the future. The warnings of the authors 
of the Minority Report in the Dockers' Inquiry have 
been fulfilled with appalling rapidity. 

' Mr J. H. Thomas himself lately told the railwaymen 
that " the workers should clearly understand that 
every time they made a wage demand it was followed 
by the inevitable increase in the cost of living, which 
not only nullified the increase, but had the effect of 
creating a heavier biu'den upon a large section of the 
community." If Mr Thomas is consistent with himself, 
his only course is to come down on the side of honesty, 
sanity, and financial probity, and to say to his men : 
" Your position, even if it is not all that you desire, 
is infinitely better than before the war, though by all 
the lessons of history you might expect it to be worse. 
There is no question here of intercepting large profits, 
for the profits are admittedly non-existent. The 
financial position of the country is perilous in the 
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extreme. Unless we can increase production and 
attract once more to industry the capital it so badly 
needs, bankruptcy is inevitable. We ask you for the 
sake of the community, for the sake of classes less 
prosperous and less well-organised than your own, and 
lastly for your own sake — for you will be involved in 
the ruin of society— to be content for a time with 
wages which are three times the pre-war rate. Other 
classes with fixed incomes and settled salaries have had 
to sacrifice the comforts, the amenities, the very 
necessaries of life. You are only asked to sacrifice 
the imimediate reaUsation of aims which but a few 
years ago would have been beyond your wildest 
aspirations.' 



tt > 



I do not dwell on the figures in this letter. They 
were incorrect even when they were written, for the 
cost of living had then very much more than doubled 
since before the war, and the contention about the 
'four and a quarter times' increase demanded by the 
railwaymen ignores the alteration in the value of 
money. Moreover, even if the figures had been 
correct for May, they would not be worth discussing in 
detail, for they would not have remained correct for 
long. What is important is that so many people 
should still think exactly what this letter said in May. 
The figures change like a kaleidoscope : the point of 
view remains. 

Let us take, one by one, the assiunptions of the 
letter. The railwaymen are asked to forgo their 
demand, which is pamted as being extravagant; and 
they are asked to forgo it on behalf of classes less 
prosperous and less well-organised than their own. 
Yet it is, or ought to be, a matter of common know- 
ledge — ^firstly, that the railwaymen are the worst-paid. 
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and have long been the worst-paid, of aU great national 
industries; and secondly, that their demands are not 
extravagant, but, when all allowance has been made 
for the rise in the cost of living, involve at the most a 
slight rise in a standard of life which was admitted 
by Mr Lloyd George, before the war, to be disgraceful. 

It is assumed that the railwaymen are already (that 
is to say, were already last May) in a position infinitely 
better than before the war; whereas, in fact, their 
position was at most the same as before the war — 
disgraceful. 

It is suggested that other classes have made great 
financial sacrifices, in which the workers have had no 
share. Now, if it were merely meant that certain 
sections of the middle-class had been harder hit 
financially than certain sections of the manual working- 
class, the contention would be as undeniable as 
irrelevant. But the writer of the letter, perhaps 
artfully, perhaps artlessly, has jumbled up together 
in his argimient two very different classes : the 
impoverished section of the middle-class, and the 
capitalist class, and has tried to make of that strange 
amalgam a single body hostile to the demands of the 
railway workers. 

Actually, of course, it is not from the impoverished 
middle-class, but from the owners of capital, that the 
railwaymen demand higher wages ^: their case is that 
higher wages could be afforded out of profits, without 
affecting the prices paid to the consumer. But the 
writer of the letter, in effect, retorts that the owners 
of the capital of the railways cannot afford any increase 
in wages. He indeed uses the words : ' the profits are 

* I am well aware that a vast proportion of railway shareholders 
belong to the impoverished middle-class; this point is dealt with 
later. 
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admittedly non-existent ' — words typically misleading. 
Anybody would suppose, from such a statement, that 
the owners of railway stock were not drawing their 
dividends; but they are drawing their dividends. 
The profits, in the sense in which they affect the 
private investor, do most certainly exist. What the 
writer of the letter perhaps meant to say, and assuriedly 
ought to have said, is that the Government makes to 
the railways a subsidy large enough to assure their 
profits to the railway owners — ^whoever else suffers. 

The recent rise in railway rates was by way of 
mitigating that subsidy. The public pays more : and 
this, no doubt, in pursuance of the idea that every 
industry ought to bear its own cost — another assump- 
tion of the letter quoted above. But why should every 
industry bear its own cost? An industry is worth to 
the community, not only what it directly produces, 
but what it assures to the community in such matters 
as convenience or the protection of products. Does 
the Army bear its own cost? Obviously not. Yet 
many of those who demand of every industry that 
it should bear its own cost would be the first to main- 
tain that the Army is worth twice what is actually 
spent upon it, and more, on the simple ground that 
it protects the products of the whole of the rest of 
the community. 

It would be worth while to run the railways — ^at 
what some of our economists would consider a complete 
loss of aU the money spent upon them ! — ^if nobody 
paid any fares or freights, if no dividends were drawn 
from them, and if the whole cost came direct out of 
the exchequer — ^that is to say, out of the pocket of 
the taxpayer. It would be infinitely more than worth 
while for the taxpayer to bear that so-called loss, 
because (apart from the fact that he would be only 
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paying in one way what he now pays in another), if 
he did refuse to pay for the so-called . loss, he would 
be without the means of production and exchange, 
and, therefore, would have no money with which to 
pay his taxes at all. 

The most elementary knowledge of economics, the 
simplest sense appUed to the most obvious facts, is 
sufficient to show, not only that no industry need 
bear its own cost, provided there is enough production 
altogether for the total national cos^s to be borne, but also 
that, in fact, some of the most important industries 
do not, and never will, pay their own costs. 

Admittedly, the profits on railway stock are not 
high, particulariy as profits go now. But that does 
not affect the question. Even if we temporarily, for 
the sake of argument, ignore the contention that an 
industry of national importance ought not to provide 
any profits at all for private individuals, still it can 
scarcely be seriously contended at this time of day 
that, because the profits of some individuals are small, 
therefore other individuals, and a much larger body 
of individuals, should continue to live in disgraceful 
conditions. 

If it be right for the railway shareholders to get 
their profits and not to have those comparatively small 
profits diminished, then, obviously, the increase in 
the railwaymen's wages must come from somewhere 
else. To deny the possibility is merely to repeat the 
ignorant argument about the obUgation of each industry 
to bear its own costs. 

Let, if necessary, the Government subsidy be 
increased, and let the money for that purpose be taken 
from those capitalists whose profits are as compara- 
tively large as the railway profits are comparatively 
small — ^the ship-owners, the tobacco-manufacturers, 
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the thread-manufacturers, and their like. Until all 
such possibilities are exhausted, until all such sources 
of wealth are tapped, the workers will remain obstin- 
ately unconvinced that 'the country cannot afford' 
to pay them better wages. 

But, underlying all the other assmnptions of the 
letter, is the one assiunption which is the most 
dangerous of aU. It is impossible to suppose that the 
writer of the letter from an Oxford college was himself 
living on the wage of roughly £3 a week, equivalent 
to perhaps twenty-five shillings before the war, which 
he implores the railwayipen, for the sake of the 
community, to accept. It is impossible to believe it, 
because one could not live at an Oxford college before 
the war on twenty-five shillings a week, or anything 
like it, even as an unencumbered undergraduate. 
(Many of the railwas^men affected, it must be remem- 
bered, are not imencumbered, but are married men 
with families to provide for; and it is vitally important, 
for the sake of all succeeding generations and the 
health and stability of our country, that those families 
should not grow up in extreme poverty.) 

It is not reasonable to suppose that the writer of 
this earnest appeal to poor men to remain in poverty 
is actively or consciously a hypocrite; his personal 
character may be of the highest, and yet as a social 
phenomenon he is extraordinarily dangerous and 
provocative. For he is a person, apparently, who 
beUeves, with a belief so fundamental that he does not 
even reaUse its existence, in the necessarily permanent 
existence of two different classes, constituting two 
different kinds of hiunan beings : a kind that has a 
right to wealth and ease, and a kind that has a right 
oidy to the barest means of subsistence. He does not 
ask Lord Leverhulme or Mr Balfour, or even poor Mr 
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for, but they are given me on very high authority. 
There is the case of a man who was worth a million 
in 1914, and he has multiplied that six times over by 
now. There is another case of a man who had three 
millions, and he also has multiplied that five or six 
times. A prominent lawyer of Manchester tells me 
that he was in a case concerning some aUens who came 
to this country during the war and got hold of some 
things the Government required. They began in 
1914 with ;fio,ooo capital, and their capital to-day 
is £500,000.' ^ 

In the New Statesman of July loth, 1920, occurs the 
following statement of the way the money goes : — 

' ' Any examination of the aggregate current expendi- 
ture on palatial country houses and steam yachts, 
motor-cars, costly furniture and clothes, even wines 
and cigars, shows what a huge margin there still is 
for the Chancellor to absorb, before he comes anywhere 
near the total that can be taken for public purposes, 
without lessening by one iota the productive capacity 
of the nation. British industry, indeed, is suffering 
from a surfeit of profits. The directors of business 
would actually produce more if they were not doing 
so well.' 

But, indeed, one scarcely needs quotation to reinforce 
the evidence of one's own eyes. 

Now, is there anybody who will maintain that this 
collocation of wild spending by the few rich, with the 
bull3mig and repressing of the poor for desiring a slight 
betterment of their conditions, is morally justifiable? 
Is there anybody who will deny that it is socially 
dangerous? It summarises the causes of industrial 

^ TimeSt March 10, 1920. 
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MARX, LENIN, AND CARSON 

We shall see in the next chapter what the Railway 
Strike was : what caused it, and how it was con- 
ducted. We shall see how near it came to the sort 
of revolutionary upheaval which nobody wants.- But 
we must not be misled by that into mixing up in our 
minds the sort of revolution which nobody wants 
with the sort of revolution which a great many people 
are determined to have. Because chaos would be bad, 
it does not follow that complete reconstruction would 
not be good. Indeed, the very badness of chaos is an 
argument for complete reconstruction — once we are 
convinced that the choice is between these two 
alternatives, and not, as some too easily assume, 
between a continuation of the present system and 
chaos, or between a continuation of the present 
system and complete reconstruction. - 

Do not let us be frightened by words. Disraeli 
spoke of the mild, political, and strictly ' constitutional ' 
change embodied in the Reform Bill of 1832 as having 
been a revolution : Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, 
on the other hand, spoke of 'open revolution' as the 
point at which 'the proletariat establishes its rule by 
means of the violent overthrow of the capitalist 
class : ' ^ and Lenin, in his book on The State and 
Revolution, which is an analysis of Marxist Teaching 
on the State and the Task of the Proletariat in the 

^ Communist Manifesto, 1847. 
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Revolution, written between the first and second 
Russian Revolutions of 1917, praises Marx and Engels 
for their 'proud and open declaration of the inevita- 
bility of a violent revolution/ ^ 

In view of these quotations, it is interesting for 
those who appreciate the enormous influence of Marx 
on the development of human institutions to turn to 
the concluding passage of the preface written by 
Frederick Engels to the first English edition of Marx's 
Capital. The preface is dated November 5th, 1886, 
and in it Engels says : — 

'The time is rapidly approaching when a thorough 
examination of England's economic position will 
impose itself as an irresistible national necessity. The 
working of the industrial system of this country, 
impossible without a constant and rapid extension of 
production, and therefore of markets, is coming to a 
dead stop. Free Trade has exhausted its resources; 
even Manchester doubts this its quondam economic 
gospel. Foreign industry, rapidly developing, stares 
English production in the face everywhere, not only 
in protected, but also in neutral markets, and even 
on this side of the Channel. While the productive 
power increases in a geometric, the extension of markets 
proceeds at best in an arithmetic ratio. The decennial 
cycle of stagnation, prosperity, over-production, and 
crisis, ever, recurrent from 1825 to 1867, seems indeed 
to have run its course; but only to land us in the 
slough of despond of a permanent and chronic depres- 
sion. The sighed-for period of prosperity will not 
come; as often as we seem to perceive its heralding 
symptoms, so often do they again vanish into air. 

^V. L. Ulianov (N. Lenin), The State and RevoluHon, English 
edition (George Allen and Unwin), p. 25. 
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Meanwhile, each succeeding winter brings up afresh 
the great question, " what to do with the unemployed," 
but while the number of the unemployed keeps swelling 
from year to year, there is nobody to answer that 
question; and we can almost calculate the moment 
when the unemployed, losing patience, will take their 
own fate into their own hands. Surely, at such a 
moment, the voice ought to be heard of a man whose 
whole theory is the result of a life-long study of the 
economic history and condition of England, and whom 
that study led to the conclusion that, at least in 
Europe, England is the only country where the inevitable 
social revolution might be effected entirely by peaceful 
and legal means. He certainly never forgot to add that 
he hardly expected the English ruling classes to submit, 
without a ** pro-slavery rebellion,** to this peaceful and 
legal revolution* ^ 

It must not be supposed that Lenin, in declaring 
that Marx and Engels insisted on the inevitability 
of a violent revolution, had either forgotten or mis- 
represented the above passage. He deals with the 
point explicitly when referring to Marx's belief that 
the 'shattering* of 'the bureaucratic and military 
machine* was 'the preliminary condition of any real 
people's revolution on the Continent.' ^ Lenin's 
comment on those last three words is of extraordinary 
interest. It was natural, he says, for Marx to confine 
his conclusions to the Continent, because, in 1871 : — 

' England was still the pattern of a purely capitalist 
country, without a military machine, and, in large 
measure, without a bureaucracy. 

iMarx, Capital, Editor's Preface. My italics. 

•Marx, Letter to Kugelmann, Ap. 12, 1871 {Neue Zeit. XX, i, 
1 90 1 -2, p. 709), quoted in The State and Revolimon, p. 39. 
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' Hence Marx excluded England, where a revolution, 
even a people's revolution, could be imagined, and 
was then possible, without the preUminary condition 
of the destruction " of the available ready machinery 
of the State." 

'To-day, in 1917, in the epoch of the first great 
imperiaUst war, this distinction of Marx's becomes 
unreal, and England and America, the greatest and 
last representatives of Anglo-Saxon " Uberty," in the. 
sense of the absence of miUtarism and bureaucracy, 
have to-day completely rolled down into the dirty, 
bloody morass of miUtary bureaucratic institutions 
common to all Europe, subordinating all else to them- 
selves, crushing all else under themselves. To-day, 
within England and in America, the " preliminary 
condition of any real people's revolution " is the 
break-up, the shattering of the " available ready 
machinery of the State " (perfected in those countries 
between 1914 and 1917, up to the " European " 
general imperaUst standard).' ^ 

We need not pause here to discuss the disputable 
points in any of the passages I have quoted. Marx 
and Engels were great prophets, but they shared with 
all other prophets the capital defect of prophecy — ^that 
it does not always come true. The affairs of the world, 
and of any one country in the world, are too complex 
to be allotted to 'decennial cycles,' even by a Karl 
Marx or a Frederick Engels : and even Lenin (who 
will be admitted by both his friends and his enemies 
to be an authority on revolution) need not be credited 
with the power of convincing us by a single paragraph 
that our country has lost the power to effect a blood- 
less revolution. Indeed, Lenin's usual argument 

^V. I. Ulianov (N. Lenin), The State and Revolution, English 
edition, p. 40. 
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against the possibility of a bloodless revolution in 
Great Britain is quite different from the one put 
forward in the paragraph just quoted, and refers to 
what took place before the outbreak of war in 1914. 
It is identical with the contention of Engels — ^that the 
true obstacle to peaceful and legal revolution would 
be the violent opposition of the ruling classes : and 
it is illustrated by something which Engels may almost 
.be said to have foretold — the advocacy and organisa- 
tion, by Ulster and the English Tories, of armed 
resistance to the expressed will of Parliament in the 
matter of Irish Home Rule. 

What Engels said is not evidence. There is nothing 
whatever, except bewilderment and blindness, to be 
got out of accepting the mere dicta of authority or 
authorities. Further, the greatest sajdngs of the 
world's greatest men usually do not correspond to the 
facts, though they correspond (that is their greatness) 
to some reaUty which shapes the facts. When 
Rousseau said : ' Man was born free, and everywhere 
he is in chains,' he said that which corresponded to no 
historic truth : but he altered the world. The same 
shattering power of paradox underUes some of the 
profoundest sajdngs in the Ne^^ Testament. The only 
constructive use we can make of any saying is to bring 
it to the test of doing. It is, certainly, interesting 
that the great preachers of the universal necessity of 
violent revolution should themselves have admitted 
one potential or theoretical exception, and that thai 
exception should be our own country : but it is still 
more interesting that the most recent of them, Lenin, 
should be able to point to actual and recent fact in 
support of his contention that the exception will not 
prove to be an exception after all. It is something 
that the dogma : ' Allrevolutions necessitate bloodshed/ 
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should be admitted, by its own dogmatists, to 
be untrue : but it is more — it is of infinitely more 
practical importance and urgency — that the danger 
of its not proving untrue should be faced and overcome. 
Mr George Lansbury records that Lenin said to 
him : — 

'You think you can accomplish the revolution 
without violence, I think you will not be able to do 
so. If in England you are able to do this, well and 
good. No one wants bloodshed merely for bloodshed's 
sake, but it is necessary that the workers must arm 
in order to obtain the revolution. The workers must 
arm to protect the revolution, because / do not believe 
the capitalist class will give in without a fight.' 

And Mr Lansbury adds : — 

'I think I should emphasise the fact that Lenin 
most definitely is of opinion, not that the workers 
want to fight or that he and his friends want to fight, 
but that the capitalists will make them fight; and 
always he gave as an instance the fact that in Britain 
Sir Edward Carson was allowed to raise and equip 
an army of over one hundred thousand men, and was 
supported by all the leading Tories. By so doing he 
was able to defeat an Act of ParUament. . . / ^ 

Is there any answer to the indictment ? Is it not 
the case that, rightly or wrongly, the responsible heads 
of one great political party in the State countenanced 
armed rebellion in resistance to the declared will of, 
the people, and that the responsible heads of the other 
great poUtical party, by acquiescing in what was for 

* George Lansbury: Whai I Saw in Russia, 1920 (Appendix.) 
My italics. 
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all practical purposes mutiny at the Curragh, acknow- 
ledged the force of the appeal to rebellion? And if 
one set of rich people were willing to foment civil war 
in order to resist one piece of purely political legislation, 
is it reasonable to suppose that the whole class of 
the rich as such would consent to have their wealth 
and power removed from them by legislation calculated 
to alter the whole economic basis of society? 

It would be irrelevant for me to go into the details 
of the Ulster business in the months preceding the 
war : any one whose memory of it has grown dull 
can find/ it fully set out and docmnented, with exact 
reference to the time and place of all the opinions 
quoted, in Mr J. A. Hobson's Traffic in Treason : a 
Study of Political Parties, I refer only to one example, 
choosing the utterances of a Tory leader who is not 
an Ulsterman (for it must be always remembered that 
the Ulster opposition to the will of the country of 
which Ulster professes itself so anxious to remain a 
part was not a spontaneous local rising : it was 
deliberately fostered in London, in the very centre of 
English political Uf e) . Mr Bonar Law said on November 
28th, 1913 : — 

*I ask him (Mr Asquith) to turn his mind to the 
Great Revolution. Then the country rose against a 
tyranny. It was the tsrranny of a King; but otjier 
people besides kings can exercise t5n:anny, and other 
peoples besides kings can be treated in the same 
way. I remember this, that King James had behind 
him the letter of the law just as completely as Mr Asquith 
has now. He made sure of it. He got the judges on 
his side by methods not dissimilar from those by which 
Mr Asquith has a majority of the House of Commons on 
his side. There is another point to which I would 
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specially refer. In order to carry out his despotic 
intentions the King had the largest paid army which 
had ever been seen in England. What happened? 
There was no civil war. There was a revolution^ and 
the King disappeared. Why? Because his own army 
refused to fight for him,' * 

This, of course, could be paralleled from the utter- 
ances of Mr Balfour and the present Lord Chancellor, 
while people only slightly less conspicuous used, with 
impunity, language a very great deal more inflamma- 
tory. I will not revive here the discussion of how far 
such utterances, and the situation to which they gave 
rise, encouraged German militarists to precipitate the 
great war : but I will brihg an indictment even older 
(Mr Hobson, for one, framed it in the pamphlet to 
which I have referred). It is this : no one with any 
knowledge at all of Labour and Trade Union politics, 
no one who attends Labour Conferences, or reads 
Labour Uterature, or listens to Labour speeches, can 
doubt for one moment that, if ever a bloody revolution 
breaks out in this country, a large share of the respon- 
sibility will have to be borne by Mr Bonar Law and 
other Tory leaders who made incendiary speeches on 
the Ulster theme. 

Look back at Mr Law's words. They threaten 
revolution, armed revolution, against the law : and 
they encourage the belief that that revolution will be 
successful because the army will mutiny and go over 
to the revolutionaries. The lesson for Labour was 
clear. Never again will any member of the 'constitu- 
tional' Tory party : never again will any newspaper 
which failed to denounce the Ulster 'traffic in treason' 
be taken seriously, be greeted indeed with anything 

^Quoted in J. A. Hobson's Traffic in Treason (Fisher Unwin, 
1914)1 pp. 25-6. My italics. 
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but the bitterest contempt, when it lectures the 
workers on the wickedness of 'unconstitutional' action. 
Insincerity is always contemptible, but when it 
degenerates into too gross a cynicism, its very excess 
becomes its own futiUty. 

Moreover, the workers have not forgotten that Mr 
Tom Mann and others were thrown \r\to jail by a 
Liberal Government for saying: 'Don't shoot!' to 
the army in the matter of industrial disputes, not so 
very long before Mr Asquith knuckled under to 
Sir Edward Carson and Mr Bonar Law in the matter 
of Ulster. The contrast inflamed the workers' imagina- 
tion. It continues to inflame it. It has not been 
forgotten, and will not be forgotten. Out of the 
Ulster business sprang, perhaps, indirectly, the great 
war. Out of the Ulster business sprang, certainly and 
directly, the DubUn Rising of 1916. And out of the 
Ulster* business may yet spring a bloody rising in 
this country. 

All these things really, of course, spring from the 
whole social and economic state : they illustrate Marx's 
law of ' economic determinism. ' But the Ulster business 
is a peculiarly striking case. 

In spite, however, of the inevitable embitterment of 
the working-class mind in face of the violencte and 
hypocrisy of those who are quickest to preach 'law 
and order' in their own interests, there is not to be 
found in the whole of the Labour movement any body 
of opinion, worth considering for size and influence, 
in favour of violent revolution. The provocation is 
great, but the patience of the British working- 
man is almost inexhaustible.. If bloody revolution 
comes, it will come because it is forced from 
above. 

And once more, upon those who express dissent I 
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'would urge the question — ^what do they think will 
happen? Given certain contingencies which every 
one admits to be not improbable — ^given, for instance, 
another strike as extensive as the great Railway Strike, 
and more prolonged — ^what will happen? Let us 
recall what, in the Railway Strike, did happen. 



\ 
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THE RAILWAY STRIKE 



There was in existence a Conciliation Scheme, dating 

from 1911, with which the rank-and-file of the National 

Union of Railwaymen were profoundly dissatisfied. 

In 1914 they were gathering their forces to insist upon 

alterations. The war broke out, and they held their 

hand for nearly five long years. As soon as the 

armistice came, they declared their intention of going 

forward. 

On December 6th, 1918, Sir Albert Stanley, then 

President of the Board of Trade, made an agreement 

with the National Union of Railwaymen and the 

Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and 

Firemen, conceding the eight-hour day and promising 

the setting up of a committee 'as soon as possible' 

to review wages and other conditions. Subsequently,. 

the Railway Executive Committee was 'entrusted with 

the negotiations on behalf of the Government. Nothing 

happened — except increasing irritation, on the part 

of men grossly underpaid, at the delay — ^until 

February 12th, 1919. On March 14th, a delegate 

meeting of the N.U.R. heard, and refused, the 

Railway Executive Committee's offer. The tension 

and irritation increased, and negotiations continued, 

until the strike was precipitated by Sir Auckland 

Geddes's ' definitive ' offer, delivered on September 19th, 

1919, in answer to representations from the N.U.R. 

Executive, on September i6th, that they could no 

longer hold their men in. 
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During the strike the most astonishingly different 
assertions were made as to the actual effect on wages, 
in all the multipUcity of grades in the railway industry, 
which would have ensued from the Government's 
'definitive' offer. The confusion, however, is less 
astonishing when we realise that the Government 
modified its offer during the course of the strike 
without acknowledging that it was doing so, in order 
to make out that the railwaymen had refused terms 
which, in fact, had never been expUcitly offered to 
them. This has been denied. At any rate, it is what 
the railwaymen beUeved, and the fact that they were 
given ground for beUeving it is the important thing. 
That, moreover, nobody could very well help beUeving 
it, I shall show from the official shorthand report of 
the final negotiations between Mr Lloyd George and 
the executive of the N.U.R. 

The prime point at issue was the general principle 
of the rate of post-war wages. During the war, all 
grades of railwaymen had received a flat rate increase 
of thirty-three shillings a week, to meet the increased 
cost of living. Subsequently the agreement with the 
drivers and firemen of both the N.U.R. and the A.S.L.E. 
and F. had conceded the principle to these,\he best paid 
section of railway workers, that their new wage should 
be standardised for good, with no reference to the 
shifting of the cost of living, at the amount received 
by the drivers and firemen in the best paid district, 
plus the thirty-three shillings increase. That is to 
say, the wages were, in the term employed by the 
railwaymen themselves, 'standardised upwards.' 

The case of the railwaymen in a nutshell was that, 
as this principle had already been conceded for the 
best-paid grades, it ought to be conceded for the rest, 
with, in addition, a minimum wage of sixty shillings 
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a week for even the worst-paid — ^the second-grade 
porter in the provinces, who, before the war, was often 
getting as little as eighteen shillings a week. 

The Government retorted with what the railway- 
men regarded as a quibble : there had been no con- 
cession of principle, they said, because the agreement 
with the drivers and firemen included also the cleaners, 
but did not make to them the same concession. This 
was really irrelevant, because the cleaners are, in a 
sense, apprentices, who remain at that grade for only 
a few years, and expect thereafter to receive the wages 
of the grades to which the principle had, in fact, been 
conceded. The point is so minute in any case that 
it is remarkable that any one should have haggled 
over it. It is quoted merely as the sort of argument 
which was used to maintain before the tribunal of 
public opinion that the railwaymen were not making 
the simple and coherent demand which, in their own 
view, they were making. 

The Government's offer was that the guaranteed 
minimum standard rate, for the worst-paid porter, 
should be forty shillings, and, for the best paid grade 
of guard, sixty. The variation in grades and local 
rates, which*was subsequently reduced and simplified 
as part of the settlement of the strike, makes it 
impossible to go into detailed figures. It is sufficient 
to summarise the position on the eve of the strike by 
stating that the Government's offer involved a reduc- 
tion, on the following January i, of existing earnings — 
in some cases, a reduction of as much as sixteen shillings 
a week; that this offer was put forward as ' definite' by 
the Government, and that Sir Auckland Geddes, then 
President of the Board of Trade, altered the word 
'definite' to 'definitive' with his own hand, in order 
to emphasise the 'take-it-or-leave-it' nature of the 
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offer. Sir Eric Geddes, who, as Minister of Transport, 
took over his brother's troubles, explained that 
the advance offered was 'approximately' lOO per 
cent, on the average above pre-war rates. ^ 

The cost of living was then officially up to 115 per 
cent., so that, on the Government's own showing, it 
was trying to insist on a reduction in the pre war 
standard of living. 

This is the whole point. If there is one thing on 
which the whole Labour Movement is united, and united 
not as a matter of abstract theory, but by sheer pressure 
of poverty, it is that there shall be no reduction below 
the pre-war standard of living, but, on the contrary, a 
rise above it. 

If there is one thing which can inevitably reduce the 
whole movement to a state of restless suspicion and 
violent anger, it is any indication of an organised 
attack on its standard of living. 

The action of the Government in provoking the 
Railway Strike appeared to the whole Labour move- 
ment to be such an attack. As comes out quite clearly 
in the shorthand notes of the negotiations, it was felt 
on both sides that any deprivation inflicted on the 
railwaymen could subsequently be inflicted on the 
rest of the movement, whereas anything conceded to 
the railwaymen would subsequently have to be con- 
ceded to the ;-est of the movement. This fortified the 
resolution of the railwaymen with the conviction that 
they were fighting the battle of their whole class. The 
temper of the Government is best shown by one Uttle 
incident which took place at the final conference before 
the strike. 

When Mr J. H. Thomas began to suggest a possible 
way out. Sir Eric Geddes intervened, and before he 

^ Daily Herald, Sept. 25, 1919. 
C.R. G 
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knew what the way was going to be, said to the Premier : 
*We could not do that.' 

When Mr C. T. Cramp went afterwards to agree as 
to the shorthand report which was to be pubUshed, 
the Government tried to induce him to consent to the 
suppression of this statement, although it was in the 
shorthand notes^ 

He refused. 

Why did the Government want the incident sup- 
pressed? 

Because it knew that that incident was the essential' 
of the whole discussion. The Government had made 
its 'definitive' offer. It meant to stick to that offer. 
It knew that offer to be absolutely impossible of 
acceptance. It knew — or it was strangely ignorant — 
that, even had the railwa5niien's Executive accepted the 
offer, the rank-and-file would nevertheless have struck, 
and thrown over their Executive. 

It is difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
Government had never intended the offer to be 
accepted. It was prepared (in its own phrase) to 
'discuss details' and 'remove anomaUes' if the essen- 
tials were not touched. It wished to give the appear- 
ance of reasonableness. It wished to shift on to the 
railwaymen the odium of appearing to be the side to 
break off negotiations. But nothing can get over or 
get behind the essential — that when Mr J. H. Thomas 
began a line of discussion which looked as if it might 
be going to open up the way to a possible compromise. 
Sir Eric Geddes intervened with : ' We could not do 
that.' 

Negotiations were shut down — ^by the Government. 
And almost immediately afterwards Mr Lloyd George 

* Statement by Mr J. H. Thomas at the Albert Hall, September 
28th, 1 919. 
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sent off his famous telegram to Carnarvon. He 
asserted that the Railway Strike, which was, in fact, 
quite definitely and incontrovertibly a strike for a 
living wage, was an 'Anarchist Conspiracy.' Almost 
the whole of the Press took up the cry, either of ' War 
against the Community' or of 'Anarchist Conspiracy,' 
or of both. 

The phrase : ' War against the Community ' is worth 
examining. Does it mean that the railwaymen, and, 
indeed, all workers in all vital industries, are per- 
manently to be denied the use of the strike weapon, 
however urgent their grievances, on the groimd that, 
just because they are workers in a vital industry, they 
cannot strike without in a sense 'striking against the 
community?' It was taken by the railwaymen to 
mean that : and it was in consequence resented as 
provocative. If it does not mean that, does it mean 
anything? 

About the phrase 'Anarchist Conspiracy' there is 
none of this atmosphere of confusion. It was bitterly 
resented by the workers as a provocative statement 
made in flat defiance of the known facts. 

Let us recapitulate the facts as they necessarily 
appeared to the strikers — a body of over 400,000 decent, 
quiet, respectable, honest people : — 

The men are presented with an intolerable ultimatum. 
WTien they reject it, they are told that the Government 
expects them to behave as 'anarchists' and enemies 
of the community. Everything is done to give the 
aspect of violence to what is, on the men's part, a 
peaceful, orderly, constitutional, lawful movement for 
better wages. 

Most of the Press joined in the Government incite- 
ment. One paper described the railway workers as 
men who were trying to * throttle the pubUc' Another 
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referred to 'this junta of unknown irresponsible men 
called the Executive Committee.' Another declared 
that the railwaymen had said to the nation : ' Your 
money or your Uf e ! ' Another spoke of ' the little 
band of conspirators who have forced their duped 
followers into a strike against the whole nation.' Most 
dangerous of all, one paper, and that the most powerful, 
spoke of the fight with the railwaymen as a fight 
which, *Uke the war with Germany, must be a fight 
to a finish.' 

As the days passed and it became apparent, not 
merely that the railwaymen were solid and that the 
movement was a rank-and-file movement (the whole 
pressure had, I repeat, from the first, come from the 
rank-and-file, and it would have been utterly beyond 
the power of the Executive to prevent the strike), the 
Press changed its tone. Thus, one paper, which on 
September 29th declared : 'the men have struck 
unfairly, imreasonably,' on October 2nd was sa3dng : 
'Mr Lloyd George has frankly made the task of the 
bridge-builders unduly, perhaps impossibly, difficiilt.' 
Another made an even quicker change. On September 
30th it said : ' The railwaymen have declared a strike 
against the community,' but on the following day it 
said : ' The railwaymen will not accept the Govem- 
ment's decision because, as the real owner of the 
railways, it is not unbiased.' 

The Press, in this change, only reflected the Govern- 
ment. The Government declared it had never meant 
that, at the beginning of 1920, which was the date 
on which the proposed new scale was to come into 
operation, there should be any reduction of wages. 
Further, after the strike had been in progress for some 
days, the Government explained in advertisements 
that it had meant, not to threaten a definite reduction. 
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whether dependent on the cost of Uving or not, but 
to establish a sUding scale which should fall and rise 
with the cost of living, while never falling below a 
certain point. (This, of course, was a considerable 
departure from the ' definitive ' offer.) 

Now, this offer of the sUding scale, which had first 
been put before the N.U.R. Executive in the very 
last negotiatiojijis before the strike was declared — ^at 
a time when it was physically impossible for the 
Executive, even had the offer been a clear and definite 
one, to find out how far it would pacify the rank-and- 
file — ^is a superlative example of the sort of shiftiness 
and ambiguity which, possibly even more than direct 
provocation, lead to industrial disputes and disasters. 

There was to be no reduction at all in wages, according 
to this last-minute Government offer, until the cost 
of living had fallen to no per cent, above pre-war 
rates, and remained there for three months. 

According to the Ministry of Labour's explanation, 
published several days after the strike had been called, 
an. explicit proposal to that effect was made to the 
men by the Prime Minister on September 26tb, and 
was refused by them. It is interesting to search the 
shorthand notes for that definite offer. 

Let us put the situation as it presented itself to the 
railwaymen at the end of September, 1919. Let us 
take the concrete case of a man earning before the 
war the disgraceful wage of twenty shillings. He was 
then — ^up till December 31 — earning fifty-three shillings. 
He was, on the Government's proposal, never to sink 
below forty shillings. So much is definite. But what 
was to happen to him after the cost of Hving had 
fallen to the no per cent, increase on pre-war prices, 
and remained at that level for three months? His 
wages were then to come down. That was clear. The 
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Government, like any other employer, when it agrees • 
'Wages shall not come down till so-and-so' means: 
' Wages shall come down then.' The question is : what 
will they come down tol 

It is on this point that, it is alleged, a definite offer 
was made in the following fomi : Should there be a 
reduction in the cost of living below no per cent, 
remaining for three months (I quote from the Ministry 
of Labour's explanation as published in the Morning 
Post), 'any change in wages will be determined either 
by using the sliding scale agreed to by the railwaymen 
in November last, or by such other method as may be 
agreed upon by the Government and the railway 
unions after discussion.' 

Now it is essential to observe two points : First of 
all, this whole proposal was entirely new. Both Mr 
Lloyd George and Mr Thomas said so definitely. That 
is to say, it had nothing to do with the previous offer 
which Sir Auckland Geddes had called 'definitive.' 
In the second place, it was not put forward even in 
the last-minute discussion of Friday, September 26th, 
in the form of an explicit and unequivocal offer. The 
actual words were these : — 

The Prime Minister : But there are two ways in 
which that can be dealt with. Undoubtedly the best 
way of dealing with it would be to deal with it in 
conjunction with all the trades of the country, because 
you must remember the same problem is going to 
arise with every trade. . . . The second method of 
dealing with it is under the sliding scale arrangement. 
Now those are two ways by which it can be dealt 
with. We are quite open to discuss which of the two 
ways would be the right way of dealing with it. It 
does not mean, mind you, that no allowances will 
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be made under no, but what the allowance is n>ust be 
subject for discussion at the time, either in conjunction 
with the general trades of the country, because what 
applies to you applies to every trade throughout the 
country, or under your own special agreement. That 
we are open to discussion upon. 

It will be noticed that the offer was rather a state- 
ment of alternative possibiUties than an explicit 
proposal, and, so far as it was an offer, it was carefully 
guarded by the negative form : ' It does not mean 
that no allowances will be made under no.' 

That is the whole point, and it can be made clear 
by further verbatim quotations from the shorthand 
report. Mr Thomas attempted more than once to 
pin down the Premier to an exact statement of what 
was really guaranteed, and each time he was frustrated 
by the introduction of a side-issue. 

To quote again : — 

. Mr Thomas: 'What you do propose is that that 
residue, whatever it is, shall be reduced in some other 
agreed way applicable to the whole of the country, or, 
alternatively, in accordance with the sliding scale 
hitherto in existence with us. Is that what I under- 
stand ? ' 

Mr Lloyd George : ' I say at once to you that those 
who are concerned with the settlement of labour, 
throughout the country, employers and workmen, 
are pleading that it should be dealt with as a general 
issue.' 

But the most important quotation of this kind 
remains to be given. It is very brief, and again it 
gives the negative formula : — 
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Mr Thomas : ' Yes, all I am wanting and inquiring 
at this stage is, whether the proposal that you now 
submit to us. even if the cost of living is below no, 
and remains below no for three months, does not 
necessarily mean that the residue of the war-wage 
will all come off.' 

The Prime Minister : 'Oh, no.' 

That a thing will not necessarily happen is a very 
different statement from the statement that it will 
necessarily not happen. 

In one of the Times summaries of the issues occurred 
the following : — 

'The Government offer the eighteen shillings man a 
minimum of forty shillings plus eleven shillings (residue 
of war wage) until December 31, and thereafter until 
the cost of living has appreciably and permanently 
fallen. Then the eleven shillings way be reduced gradually 
in proportion to any further fall in the cost of living,* ^ 

This is ambiguous, but appears to bear the meaning 
that the forty shillings was to be stabilised anyway, 
and the proportionate reduction of wages applied only 
to the eleven shillings or thirteen shillings, or whatever 
other figure was in question over and above that forty 
shillings. It must therefore be emphasised that this 
very question was put in exactly those words to Mr 
I Joyd George by Mr Thomas, and that he slid off 
from an answer as on each of the other occasions : — 

Mr J. Hi Thomas : ' Now a drop takes place for 
three months, and let us assume, by way of illustration, 
that it dropped and remained for three months at 
105 — ^that is, below no. Now, again coming back to 

* Times, Sept. 30, 1919. My italics. 
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this man with thirteen shiUings — ^what do you propose 
is to happen then ? Or, in other words, what is to be 
the margin — ^5 per cent, of thirteen shillings?' 

The Prime Minister : * I will tell you at once what 
the difficulty is there. Whatever we lay down with 
regard to the railwaymen you may depend upon it is 
going to be claimed throughout the country.' 

Now, then, we are in a position to simunarise : — 

The Premier had stated that there were two ways 
of dealing with the thing. He had given a purely 
negative assurance that his proposals did not neces- 
sarily involve the drop to Sir Auckland Geddes's 
definitive scale after the cost of living had fallen below 
1 10, and that it was not to be taken that no allow- 
ances would be made under no; but he had declined 
to state what allowances were to be made, or even in 
what form. 

Is it really credible that if the Government had 
had a definite offer to make, it would have left it in 
this hopeless state of muddle? Why did Mr Lloyd 
George refuse over and over again to make it explicit ? 

The strike ended with a promise which, as under- 
stood by the men, involved the concession of a con- 
siderable proportion, though by no means all, of their 
demands. We need not concern ourselves with the 
detailed wages award, because, as everybody knows, 
this has been considerably altered by subsequent 
negotiations and awards. What has to be remembered, 
as of first importance, is the fact that Mr Lloyd George, 
after declaring Mr Thomas an 'anarchist conspirator' 
and refusing to negotiate until the men had returned 
to work, cUmbed down from this provocative position, 
Negotiated in an amicable manner with Mr Thomas, 
and did so before the men had gone back to work. 
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Whether he succeeded in tricking the men with the 
appearance of having got more than they had actually 
got, I will not here discuss. But the ' definitive ' offer 
of terms which it was known the'men would not accept; 
the attempt to force a breach in that standard of 
living, which, poor as it is, is the sole defence of the 
whole working-class movement against the onrush 
of utter destitution; the brusque declaration of 'we 
can't do that'; the refusal to give a plain answer 
to a plain question in the detailed negotiation over 
wages; the parade of troops; the organised abuse of 
the men on strike — ^all these things pointed, in the 
view of the ,workers in general and the railwaymen in 
particular, to an intention to make trouble, and then 
suppress it. Accordingly, if the strike was ended, as 
it was, by compromise, it was naturally supposed 
that those who had intended to make trouble had 
subsequently, for some reason no more exalted than 
their original intention, thought better of it. 

The Government here appears, in the eyes of a 
vast proportion of those whom it governs, as the 
champion of the capitalist desire to have a tame 
working-class, with none of this nonsense about pro- 
gress, freedom, and fraternity. We are apparently back 
at the old mood which resisted the repeal of the 
Combination Acts — ^which resisted the Factory Acts — 
which resisted; the Dockers' claim for sixpence an 
^our in 1889 — ^which resisted the agricultural labourers' 
claim to a thirty-shilling minimum, even after the 
cost of living had been prodigiously inflated by the 
European War. 

I say we are apparently back at this mood; but 
indeed, so far, there has not, in the industrial history 
of this country, been any sustained or extended 
departure from it. 
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THE miners' fight 



What the railway crisis was, in magnitude and 
urgency, to the general situation in the early autumn 
of 1919, the coal crisis was to the general situation 
in the eariy autumn of 1920. ^ The latter was simul- 
taneous with other industrial complications of extreme 
interest — ^notably the lock-out in the engineering 
industry, which, starting from a local dispute about the 
activities of a non-union foreman, threatened to throw 
hundreds of thousands of men out of work; and this 
latter dispute was remarkable mainly for two things 
— the employers' refusal to call off their lock-out 
pending the decision of an 'impartial' authority 
legally apppinted by the Minister of Labour under the 
Industrial Courts Act,^ and their attempt, by forcing 
a crisis at a time of trade 'slump' and throwing the 
blame on the Electrical Trade Union, to embroil that 

* Since these pages went to press, the coal situation has changed : 
but not in a way to invalidate the arguments in this chapter. 
The estimated ;f66,ooo,ooo surplus has b«en contradicted in some 
figures published by the Government; and the refusal of the public 
to back up the miners* demand for a reduction in the price of coal 
has resulted in a strike on the wage-issue alone. But the 
suggestion, and refusal, of a 'datum line,' though causing delay, 
has not changed the main issue. 

*I am not putting this forward as a hostile criticism of the 
employers. I mention it only because, whenever the workers take 
a similar line, the Press is full of denunciation. The workers' 
frequent refusal to submit to the arbitrament of 'impartial' bodies 
is, of course, based on their refusal to believe that those bodies are 
impartial. The workers object to the convention by which the 
'impartial president' is almost always a member of the 'master- 
class.' 

91 
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union with other unions in the engineering and also 
in the 'unskilled' trades. But such disputes, large and 
ominous as they were, and calculated to illustrate the 
importance of a 'General Staff for Labour,' were over- 
shadowed by the threat of a miners' strike. 

The miners' demand was partly for an increase in 
their own wages, and partly for a decrease in the 
general' cost of living. It is important to summarise 
briefly the history of the demands and contests which 
had, ever since the war, been leading up to this crisis. 

The miners, like other bodies of Trade Unionists, 
held their hand during the war. They were, indeed, 
so spontaneously patriotic — ^the mines were so much 
depleted by the rush to enlist — that the Government 
had to intervene and shut the enlistment down. As 
soon as the war was over, however, the struggle for 
a higher standard of life was resumed. 

The Southport Conference of the Miners' Federation 
(January 14th, 1919) reaffirmed a previous demand 
for a 30 per cent, increase in all wages and a six-hour 
day, and adopted the programme of 'nationalisation 
of all mines and minerals, with control by the workers.' 
After unsatisfactory negotiation with the Government 
a strike ballot was decided upon on February 13th. 
The result gave a majority, for a strike, of 510,082. 
The Government offered a Royal Conmiission : the 
miners accepted this, decided to participate in it, and 
postponed the strike. The Commission's interim 
reports (dealing with hours and wages) were issued on 
March 20th. On March 25th Mr Bonar Law promised 
a further modification, dealing with piece-rates : the 
miners balloted and (April 12th) decided to accept. 

The Conmiission's report on nationalisation was 
made on June 20th. It contained four reports : — 

(i) The Chairman's (Sir John Sankey); 
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(2) That of Messrs Suiillie, Hodges, Smith, Tawney, 

and Webb, and Sir Leo Chiozza Money; 

(3) That of the coalowners; 

(4) Sir Arthur Duckham's. 

All agreed on aboUtion of royalties and on the 
desirability of distribution being in the hands of 
public bodies. Eight of the thirteen commissioners 
propounded schemes in place of the present system, 
and of the eight, seven {including the chairman, 
and constituting a majority of the whole Commission) 
recommended nationalisation. The miners, who had 
postponed their strike on the distinct understanding 
that the Government would carry out nationalisation 
if the Conmiission recommended it, found themselves, 
in spite of the recommendation, faced by a flat refusal, 
on the part of the Government, to nationaUse the 
mines. ^ The Miners' Federation (September 3rd) asked 
the Trades Union Congress to declare for effective 
action to secure the adoption of the Majority Report. 
The Parliamentary Committee and the Miners' 
Executive interviewed the Prime Minister on October 
9th, and found him intractable. The Trades Union 
Congress passed first (in September, 1919), a resolution 
to 'compel' the Government to nationalise the mines, 
and subsequently (in March, 1920), a resolution in 
which ' compulsion ' had been whittled down to poUtical 
propaganda. There is no doubt that the word ' compel ' 
in the earUer resolution had been generally taken to 
imply a threat of direct action; and the miners, among 
whom a majority voted for compulsion by the strike 
weapon on the second occasion (so that the whole 
block-vote of the Federation was cast in that sense 
at the Trades Union Congress) were naturally 

^The feeling of the miners that they had been cheated has 
incalculably embittered all subsequent disputes. 
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disappointed. But it is only fair to add that there was 
considerable division of opinion among the miners 
themselves, and the majority of the 'direct actionists' 
among them was not Iwge.^ 

On July gth, 1919, Sir Auckland Geddes, apparently 
as a poUtical move against the miners — and in dis- 
accord with the figures not merely as calculated by 
the Miners' Federation, but also as previously and sub- 
sequently calculated on the official side^ — announced 
a 6s. a ton rise in the price of coal. On November 
24th he announced a los. a ton decrease in the price of 
household coal. In May, 1920, 4s. 2d. was added 
to the price . of industrial and 14s. 2d. to the price of 
household coal. 

On December 11, 1919, the Government introduced a 
chaotic Bill, in which their long-eluded promise (based 
on the Royal Commission's Report) to limit the coal- 
owner's profits to IS. 2d. a ton was so complicated by 
clauses displeasing to both the miners and the mine- 
owners, and so ridiculously limited in the period of 
its application, that the proposals were universally 
condemned and subsequently held over. 

This question of the owners' is. 2d. guaranteed 
profit may be quoted as one instance of the extraor- 
dinary atmosphere of confusion, and (in the opinion of 
the miners' representatives) prevarication, with which 
the Government has surrounded the whole question. 

At the time of the six-shilling rise in price, it was 
distinctly stated that the calculation on which the 
argument for the increase was based involved a 
guaranteed profit to the owners of is. 2d. a ton and 

* The figures were 524,000 to 346,000. It will be observed that 
this does not give the clear two-thirds majority required by the 
Miners' Federation for a strike-decision of their own members. 

• Cf. Hansard, June 4, 1919; and White Paper Cmd. 555. 
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no more. Had a higher profit been allowed for, then, 
on the Government's reading of the figures, the rise 
in price should have been more than six shillings ! 
Indeed, ministers made statements of the most explicit 
kind on this matter. Sir Auckland Geddes said of 
the coal-owners (in July, 1919) : — 

'We know that as a result of the Government 
adoption of the recommendations of the Interim 
Report of the Sankey Commission, their profit is now 
fixed at IS. 2d. a ton.' ^ 

And Mr Bonar Law said : ' The total profits of the 
owners are is. 2d.' ^ As a matter of fact, the profits 
were roughly double that, and no attempt of any kind 
had been made to limit them to the is. 2d. figure. This 
is, perhaps, almost impossible to believe : yet the 
Government betrayed no shame when they had 
subsequently to admit it, by introducing the Bill to 
effect the limitation. 

The Coal Mines Emergency Act, 1920, need not 
detain us. It was frankly, as it was nominally, 
emergency legislation. It did not satisfy-^— it scarcely 
even pretended to satisfy — any one. It was meant 
as the merest 'carry-over' until its supersession by a 
fuller Bill; and it very shortly was superseded, by 
the Mining Industry Act, passed just before Parhament 
rose in August, 1920. This latter act extended, how- 
ever, for one year, but only for one year ^ — till August 
31st, 192 1 — the one point of any importance in the 
Emergency Act : that is. Government control of the 
industry. 

The Mining Industry Act may be assumed to 

^Hansard, July 14th, 1919. * Ibid, 

^With a permissive extension for a further six months. 
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contain the considered policy of the Government. 
Many coal-owners regard it as almost, or wholly, 
unworkable; and the miners have definitely declared 
that they will not work it. The general criticism of 
it is that it satisfies neither the coal-owners' desire to 
do what they Uke with what they consider their own, 
nor the miners' desire for nationalisation. It sets up 
a Mines' Department, under the Board of Trade, and 
gives that Department sufficient powers to cast the 
shadow of bureaucratic control over the individualist 
owner, without assuring to the nation as a whole the 
profits of coal-production, as would be done were the 
industry nationalised. Its central point as a measure 
dealing with wages is its division of the industry into 
areas, with area boards authorised to formulate and 
recommend schemes 'for adjusting the remuneration 
of the workers within the area, having regard among 
other considerations to the profits of the industry within 
the area.' The miners' case against this, in a nutshell, 
is that it is unfair — that, instead of distributing over 
the whole community or the whole industry the benefit 
of specially high productivity in the richer areas, it 
confines that benefit to the particular locality, and 
thus by contrast penalises the poorer areas. The theory 
of nationaUsation is that all should benefit — ^the whole 
public by decreased cost, the whole wage-earning 
portion of the industry by increased wages — ^from any 
natiual advantages which a particular locality may 
enjoy. Under the Government Act, wages might, 
and would, vary enormously from area to area, not 
according to the energy or skill of the workers, but 
according to a purely geographic fortuity — ^just as 
profits vary under an ordinary capitaUst-competitive 
system. It is vastly to the credit of the miners 
in the richer areas — ^such as South Wales — ^that 
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the whole industry is united in condemning such 
variation. 

The miners' argument on this point must be grasped 
if we are to understand the coupUng of their latest 
demand for an increase of wages ^ with the simultaneous 
demand for the removal of the 14s. 2d. added by the 
Government, last May, to the cost of household coal. 
This double demand was formulated definitely at 
the conference of the Miners' Federation of Great 
Britain held at Leamington in July, 1920. The demand 
w£Ls presented to Sir Robert Home, the President of 
the Board of Trade, on July 26th. The miners' 
spokesmen urged that the industry would 3deld a 
clear surplus of ;f66,ooo,ooo in the ensuing twelve 
months, and that the benefit of this should be divided 
between the community as a whole, in reduction of 
price, to the amount of roughly, £36,000,000, and the 
men who worked the mines, in increase of wages, to 
the amount of roughly £27,000,000. 

Sir Robert Home accepted the £66,000,000 figure 
as Ukely, on the whole, to prove approximately correct. 
The gist of his reply ^ was that the miners were no 
worse off, and indeed sUghtly better oft, than they 
were before the war : that it would be unfair to relieve 
the coal-industry of the share it ought to contribute 
to the general taxation : and that, since the domestic 
coal-consumer was at present paying for his coal what 
it cost to produce, a reduction in the price of domestic 

^ The wages demand was 2s. a shift increase for adults, is. for 
youths between sixteen and eighteen, and gd. for boys. With this 
modest demand should be contrasted the Conciliation Board 
Agreement of September 2nd, 191 5 — still technically in force — 
under which the coal-hewers of the rich South Wales area were 
entitled, by September, 1920, to an increase of 8s. per shift. The 
difference was unselfishly waived in the general interest. Of. 
interview with Mr George Barker, Daily Herald, Aug. 31, 1920. ^ 

^See Appendix II. ^ 

C.R* H 
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coal would amount to a subsidy to the industry. 
(The coal industry, of course, does not pay Excess 
Profits Duty except to an infinitesimal extent, its 
profits being guaranteed and controlled under special 
legislation : Sir Robert Home's case was that it ought 
to contribute to the Exchequer in this other way 
what, if de-controlled, it would pay through Excess 
Profits Duty.) 

The figures Sir Robert Home gave to prove that 
the miner was better oft than before the war are 
interesting. He declared that the miner's wages were 
157 per cent, up, and the cost of living only 152. 
The cost of living, however, was moving all the time. 
Sir Robert was speaking on July 26th : the subse- 
quently issued Board of Trade figure for August ist 
gave the cost of living as up by 155.^ There is, there- 
fore, nothing in it, even on the official figures : and 
Mr SmiUie made it absolutely clear, in this very inter- 
view, that the miners did not accept the official 
figures. 2 It would be unfair to ignore the fact that 
miners get their own domestic coal either free or at 
any rate cheap. But this fact, if used as an argument, 
cuts both ways. It has to be balanced against the 
persistent working-class refusal to accept the Board of 
Trade figures as giving an accurate picture of the 
real concrete increase as it affects poor homes : and 
it has to be accounted to the miners for righteousness 
as proving the reality of their pubUc spirit — since men 
who have already got domestic coal at a low price 
for themselves must obviously be wholly unselfish 
in their insistence on cheap coal for other people. 

Sir Robert Home also proved more than, perhaps, 

* The September figiire is 161 — ^which strengthens the argument 
in the text. 

: ^See Appendix II. 
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he intended, when he urged, as against the miners' 
claim, the comparison with other trades. Thus, he 
pointed out that the skilled engineer's wages had lagged 
far behind the rise in the cost of living. Their wages were 
up by only 132 per cent. ! 

Before leaving the wage-question, I must refer to 
a later statement of Sir Robert Home's, in which he 
calculated the adult miner's average present wage 
at £^ IIS. 3d. * — ^that is, nine shillings below the ' poverty 
Une' 2 calculated by Sir Leo Chiozza Money at the 
time of the Docker's Inquiry. Nor must it be forgotten 
— ^this indeed is the ever-present fact which few of us 
are Ukely to forget — ^that the cost of Uving rises and 
rises : even those who would argue that Sir Leo 
Chiozza Money sUghtly over-estimated the wage 
necessary to keep a family in health, cannot deny that 
his calculation was made at a time when the cost of 
living was about 30 per cent, lower than it is now, 
and that he would now have, in consequence, to put 
.the poverty line much higher. 

To Sir Robert Home's two further argmnents, the 
answer is in turn two-fold. 

In the first place, if it was the Government's inten- 
tion (as it was)^ ultimately to decontrol the mines 

1 Sunday Herald, August 22nd, 1920. 

 For a detailed analysis of the 'poverty line' see Chapter XVII. 

^ Sir Robert Home (see Hansard, May 10, 1920) : — 
'I grant you at once that the rise in price which is going to be 
imposed seems like a heavy burden, but, at the same time, unless 
you put the domestic consumer and the industrial consumer on 
the same basis, you can never get rid of a system of internal control 
and distribution, which at the present time, according to the best 
of my judgment, is one of the things which is most inimical to the 
advancement of the coal trade and to its development in the 
future.' 

Sir Robert Home : (see Hansard, May 12, 1920) : — 
'. . . I tffeg the House to remember that, when you are dealing 
with coal and when you are proposing — ^and this is the root of alio 
our policy — ^to get rid of control of distribution of coal in this^ 
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and hand them back to competitive private ownership, 
obviously it could not accede to the miners' demand : 
for it could not admit the principle that the rich mine 
areas, which are making a high profit out of export 
coal, shall contribute from their good fortune to make 
up for the deficiencies of the poorer areas. Yet that 
principle is actually in operation under the Coal 
Mines (Emergency) Act, whose virtual pooling of the 
profits is continued till 1921 under the new act. 
If the principle is admitted temporarily, why not 
permanently? Under the competitive scramble, the 
rich area will reap large profits while the poorer ones 
may be forced out of business altogether. That may 
be pleasant for certain coal-owners, but it is bad 
business for the nation which needs coal. Alternatively 
— and this is much more Ukely to happen — the poorer 
areas will not be forced out of business, but will raise 
their seUing prices in order to make a profit.^ The 

country, the only time when you can do that without upsetting the 
people of the country very badly is during the summer months.' 

Sir Robert Home to Miners' representatives at Board of Trade 
Conference, Sept. 9, 1920 : — 

*It is quite clear that those who, like me and like the other 
members of the Government, do not believe in nationalisation, 
must believe in the ultimate decontrol of the coal trade from the 
Government authority, and that is our policy. 

*But it is fantastic to believe that you can get decontrol of the 
coal trade all at once. 

* Nobody that I know of suggests decontrolling prices either now 
dr at any near period, and as you very well know, the Government 
has taken power in its most recent Act to keep the control of prices 
for a considerable time.' 

* Cf. iron and steel. The following conversation took place at 
the interview between the President of the Board of Trade and 
the Executive of the Miners' Federation on September 9, 1920 : — 

*Mr SmiUie : Would it be your position tiiat the mine owners 
would raise the price of all coal in this country by ;f i or 30s. a ton 
if you decontroUed prices to-morrow ? 

The President : If you decontrolled prices to-morrow the world 
pressure would put prices up. But we are not going to do anything 
of the kind. 

'Mr Hodges : What happened when you decontrolled iron and 
•: : •steel? 
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price of domestic coal will go up to the level of the 
price of export coal. 

The miners' contention, accordingly, was that they 
were not merely demanding a reduction in the cost 
of Uving now, but preventing an enormous increase 
in it for the near future. 

In the second place, even if we waive the supposition 
that Sir Robert's argument was a mere cover for the 
intention to decontrol, and the fact that he takes 
for granted the fallacious view that every industry 
ought to bear its o^yn cost, it is obvious that there 
is no real comparison between coal and other in- 
dustries with which Sir Robert compared it, precisely 
because coal is controlled. To fix prices and then to 
take the profits is simply to put a tax on the commodity, 
and on the community. What the Government was 
really claiming to do was to add to indirect taxation 
a coal tax of 14s. 2d. per ton. Would the Government 
have dared to do that directly? 

'But,' it will be said, 'behind all this talk of control 
and of pooUng the industry Ues the argument for 
nationalisation. The miners really want nationaU- 
sation, and were dishonestly seeking to force it under 
cover of other demands.' Of course the miners want 
nationaUsation. Here is no striking discovery ! They 
have declared for that poUcy — and so has the Trades 
Union Congress — over and over again. Nevertheless, 
it is hard to see that they were doing anything dis- 
honest in threatening to strike for a smaller claim — ^an 
'interun' claim, as it were^instead of for immediate 
nationaUsation, 

' The President : There was a rise in price of both iron and steel. 

*Mf Hodges : How much per ton? 

' The President : I cannot recall. 

' Mr Hodges ; JThe latest figure was that it had gone to £7 a ton. 

' The President ; I do not know about that.' 
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The miners' demands were admittedly a compromise, 
adopted because the miners failed to get the backing 
of the Trades Union Congress for a definite 'offensive' 
for nationalisation. 

There had, naturally, always been a section of the 
miners who would have preferred to look after their 
own interests solely : and the temporary failure of 
the direct action campaign, as naturally, tended to 
throw a proportion of the Federation back on to a 
pure wages demand. 

But the miners' leaders, Mr Smillie and Mr Hodges, 
have always maintained that mere increase in wages 
did nothing to break the vicious circle, and therefore 
in the long run, however it might temporarily benefit 
a section, failed to benefit the community as a whole, 
and failed even to benefit a section for very long — since 
it was always promptly overtaken and passed by the 
rise in the cost of living. They have also always had 
the hacking of a clear majority of their members in the 
demand, not for nationalisation only, but for the use of 
the strike weapon to get it. 

The fundamental issue has always been very clearly 
realised by the leaders of the miners in their fight for 
the breaking of the ' vicious circle ' of prices and wages, 
in preference to a mere rise of wages in their 
own exclusive interests — a rise which they fully 
realise will simply be handed on to the general 
public. 

Mr Frank Hodges, speaking at the Special Trades 
Union Congress in March, 1920, pointed out that the en- 
deavour to make wages catch up with prices was an 
endless race, in which the workers got left farthet and 
farther behind. The demand for nationalisation was a 
demand for economic sanity and the beginning of 
industrial reconstruction. He said : — 
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'We are engaged in an industry which is marching 
towards bankruptcy in the strict sense of the term. 
We want to put the industry on a sound economic 
basis, so that other industries can have health and 
vitafity which they cannot have so long as the mining 
industry is conducted as it is. 

' When we have said that we refrained from putting 
in claims for advances of wages for the benefit of the 
industries as a whole, the cynicism with which we are 
treated appals us.' 

In April, 1920, when the Miners' Federation were 
balloting as to whether they should accept the 
Government's wage offer of that date or strike, Robert 
Smillie, declaring that the miners should vote for the 
acceptance of the Government's terms, said : — 

'The struggle should be a general Labour fight for 
reduced cost of living, that being the only sound 
policy.' 

Thus the miners' demands are three-fold : one, as 
we shall see, political (as for peace) : one, politico- 
economic (in the sense that the political demand for 
nationalisation is put forward as the only solution for 
the economic difficulty of the 'vicious circle') : and 
one, purely economic (the wages-demand). 

The first demand has been caught up into the larger 
activities which are involved in the formation of 
Labour's 'Council of Action' — a body with which I 
shall deal presently. The second demand is for the 
moment choked back by the unwillingness of the whole 
movement to back a strike on it. The third demand 
was linked up with something representing the imselfish 
spirit, though not the economic conclusiveness, of the 
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nationalisation quest, and was put forward as the 
miners' immediate claim. 

But admittedly it was a compromise; and it inmie- 
diately suggests the question : ' // the Triple AUiance, 
and thus indirectly the whole country, are to be drawn 
into a convulsive struggle on a compromise, can the 
struggle end with the compromise? ' The answer is in 
the negative. The miners were clearly given to 
understand that if they challenged the Government 
with a strike on the national scale, the Government 
would consider it a revolution, and fight it 'with all 
its resources.' This means th^t, if such a strike came 
it would be a revolution. 

Whose fault, in that case, revolution would be is a 
question which depends on whose fault it was that 
such a strike should come at all. 

The point to notice particularly here is that, con- 
trary to the protestations of those who condemn 
'political' strikes, all big strikes must in the last resort 
be poUtical, whatever they start from, because their 
results are poUtical. It is therefore not a disadvantage, 
on the face of it, -but an advantage, that a strike which 
must end with radical reconstruction, should start 
with a clear conception of what that radical recon- 
struction ought to be. For thus there is at any rate 
a chance of avoiding chaos and achieving progress. 

This argument, however, would admittedly apply 
to only certain kinds of poUtical strike : and it does 
not affect the ethical justifiabiUty of direct action. 
That is the next point we have to consider. 



IX 



THE MORALITY OF DIRECT ACTION 

The main justification of direct action for political 
ends is that it is unselfish. But, even apart from the 
unselfishness of the object, those who believe in liberty 
of conscience must agree that a man has the right to 
strike for any object for which he thinks it right to 
strike. 

Obviously, the man who has not this right is a 
slave. I do not wish to slur over the obligations and 
duties which necessarily accompany it. There is no 
such thing, in real human life, as an abstract right in 
separation from its accompanying obligation. The 
right of a man to * down tools ' is most certainly limited 
by the fact that he is a member of a community and, 
as such, ought to contribute his share to the general 
well-being of the community. 

It is interesting to observe, however, that those who 
are most bitter against the strike policy are. very often 
those who have never contributed a day's work of 
any sort to the well-being of the community, but may 
be said to have ' downed tools ' from the cradle. More- 
over, to contribute work to the well-being of the 
conununity is a different thing from co-operating in 
what is felt to be the inunediate ill of the community. 
The working-man who toils to provide a profit for 
his employer does not necessarily feel that he is 
working for the community; he very often feels that 
he is working for a false system, which he would be 
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better employed in destroying. The worker who toils 
to make or transmit munitions for the destruction of 
the Socialist Republic of Russia does not feel that he 
is called upon to'^continue doing this for the well- 
being of the community. On the contrary, he feels 
that he is co-operating in a definitely evil thing to the 
clear detriment of the commimity, and that it is his 
duty to stop doing so. 

It is strange that anybody should argue that a 
strike for more wages is a justifiable kind of strike, 
and a strike for ultimate reconstruction an unjustifiable 
kind of strike. A wages' strike, doubtless, is always 
justified; but, if it is so, then how much more fuUy 
justified must be a strike for such a reconstruction as 
would make all wages' strikes unnecessary in the 
future ! It is strange, too, that so many critics blind 
themselves to the ideal element in the proposal for 
direct action on foreign poHtics. It is said — ^in con- 
nection, for instance, with Russia — that -a section of 
the community, such as the miners, or even the Triple 
Alliance, or even the whole trade union movement, has 
no right to dictate the foreign poUcy of the whole 
country. This argument ignores two plain facts. In 
the first place, the foreign policy of the country is, 
at present, being dictated by an infinitely smaller 
section of the public than that constituted by the 
miners, and the Russian War has been waged absolutely 
without a mandate from the public, and, indeed, for 
the most part, without the knowledge of the public. 
Every effort has been made to inflame the public mind 
against the Bolsheviks, very largely by stories of 
atrocities by unknown persons, and on unnamed dates, 
and at no identifiable spots; but the public (even apart 
from Labour, which has always been definitely hostile 
to the war) has remained utterly unenthusiastic about 
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the war. If the Government had felt that it had the 
public behind it in its Russian adventure, it would 
scarcely have troubled to conceal that adventure so 
carefully.^ And even those who approve of the war 
against Russia can scarcely be said to approve of the 
war in Mesopotamia, which has been denounced almost 
unanimously by the Press. Our foreign policy has in 
the past been dictated by an incredibly small section 
of the public. The 'small section' argument will not 
do in face of the plain and notorious facts. 

In the second place, to say, of the people who refuse 
to co-operate in what they believe to be wrong, that 
they are dictating the policy of the rest of the com- 
munity, is surely to stretch the meaning of the words. 

*See next chapter. 



X 



THE HISTORY OF DIRECT ACTION , 

It is interesting to trace the history of the recent 
direct action movement in British Labour; for that 
movement, whether one Ukes it or not, has demon- 
strably done more to hasten Labour unity than any 
other — ^and that in spite of the fact that it has seemed, 
over and over again, to be fatally dividing Labour 
against itself. 

The Triple Alliance of Miners, Railwaymen, and 
Transport Workers passed, at Southport, on April i6, 
1919, ^ a resolution asking the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Trades Union Congress to call a special conference 
to consider 'what action, if any, should be taken in 
order to compel the Govemmeijt' to comply with the 
following terms : — 

The withdrawal of the Conscription Bill then before 
Parliament; 
- The withdrawal of British troops from Russia; 
The raising of the blockade; and 
The release of the conscientious objectors then in 
prison. 

Subsequently a fifth point— dealing with the use of 
military in strike-breaking — was added as a direct 

^ For full list and presentment of all th^ resolutions passed by 
representative Labour bodies on the quesnon of foreign pc^cy, 
and the Russian War in particular, see Appendix V. 

Z08 
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result of the publication in the Daily Herald ^ of the 
famous 'secret circular' of the War Office, in which 
officers commanding districts were instructed to 
ascertain^— among other things — ^whether the troops 
under their command would assist in strike-breaking. 

The Parliamentary Cominittee confined itself to 
sending a deputation to the Government, with, of 
course, no result. 

The Labour Party Conference of June, 1919, made 
similar demands to those of the Triple Alliance, and 
instructed its executive to consult with the ParHa- 
mentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress 
'with a view to effective action being taken to enforce 
these demands by the unreserved use of their poHtical 
and industrial power.' 

A fmlher conference of the Triple AlHance on July 
23rd, 1919, recommended a ballot of its own organisa- 
tions on the question of whether a strike should be 
called. On August 12th, a joint meeting of the 
executives of the three organisations decided to 
recommend .the postponement of the ballot in view of 
changed circumstances. The delegate meeting on 
September 4th, agreed to a postponement until after 
the Trades Union Congress, which met on September 
I2th, and decided that the Parliamentary Committee 
should again present the demands to the Government. 
Failing compliance, a special congress was to be called. 

The interview with Mr Lloyd George took place on 
December 8th, and was considered at a special Congress 
on the 9th and loth. 

It was decided to ask for permission to send a 
delegation to Russia. 

The delegation to Russia has since gone, and 
returned, and reported. Differing among themselves 

*May 13, 1919. See Appendix VI. 
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in their judgment of the Soviet organisation, the 
delegates were yet unanimous in condemnation of the 
policy which the Government had pursued in assisting 
a whole series of adventurers — of whom Koltchak, 
Denikin, Yudenitch, Pilsudski, and Wrangel were the 
most prominent — ^in their attempts to overthrow the 
Soviet Republic. That policy needs a brief recapitula- 
tion here. But first let us glance at the fate of the 
Labour demands as a whole. 

The release of conscientious objectors was completed 
in July, 1919. The evacuation of our troops from North 
Russia was completed on September 27th, 1919. Men 
enlisted under the Conscription Acts were finally 
released from the Army on April 30th, 1920, but Mr 
Churchill ^ has made it clear that the Conscription 
Acts do not automatically lapse until the official 
'termination of the war.' The Russian blockade has 
been partially lifted, but remains in an anomalous 
and ambiguous state. 

To return to the question of peace or war with 
Russia. It was on March 31st, 1919, that the Daily 
Herald published a signed editorial by Mr George 
Lansbury, thus challenging the Allies : — 

'I challenge the Allied Governments to deny that 
there are now before them proposals for an honourable 
understanding with the present rulers of Russia. . . . 
The first thing to call for is the immediate publication 
of every communication received from Messrs Bullitt 
and Steffens.' ^ 

In its first leading article, on the same day, the 

'^Hansard, May 20th, 1920. 

•William Bullitt was a well-known member of the American 
Peace Delegation in Paris: Lincoln Steffens is a famous American 
journalist. They had been to Russia, 'interviewed X^enin, and 
returned with an offer of very simple and equitable peace terms. 
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Daily Herald wrote, too, of our soldiers at Murmansk 
and Archangel : — 

' There are two, and only two, ways of saving them. 
One way is to send out a great expeditionary force 
to relieve them, to undertake war with Russia on the 
grand scale; to consolidate against ourselves and our 
Imperialist Allies the revolutionary democracies of 
Eastern Europe; to increase the famine which is 
already taking its toll of more millions than did the 
war; to pile up our own armaments and precipitate 
our own bankruptcy. 

'The other way is to make peace with Russia.' 

It is not necessary to remind any one that neither 
policy was in fact adopted : instead, a half-and-half 
policy of semi-intervention, of support to every counter- 
revolutionary filibuster, and of the infinite cruelty of 
the Blockade (described by Mr Lloyd George himself 
as a 'cordon of death ')^ was resorted to. 

A few weeks before Mr Lansbury's challenge, the 
Act retaining conscripts in the Army for a further 
period had passed its second reading, and Mr Churchill 
had impressed on the country its obligation to support 
Admiral Koltchak. Three days after the above 
challenge, Mr Lloyd George telephoned from Paris 
that he ' knew nothing of any peace proposals.' ' Peace 
proposals' was his own phrase: it implies an im- 
portant admission, when we remember, as must be 
remembered throughout, that war had never been, 
and has never been, declared against the Russian 
Government, against which we have been waging 
war. 

On March 3rd, 1919, Mr Churchill had said that 

*See William Bullitt's evidence before the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the American Senate. 
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the 'specific' reason for which our troops had gone 
to Nortl^ Russia had 'passed away,' and that all he 
proposed to do was to ' support ' them till the ice melted 
and they could be evacuated. This would not happen, 
he had explained, till June. 

But on June ist. General Ironside, the British 
Conmiander-in-Chief at Archangel, said : — 

'My plan is very simple — ^to utilise the simimer 
months for transferring the base of the Russian 
National Army from Siberia to Archangel.' 

(The Russian 'National Army' consisted of Kolt- 
chak's conscripts.) 
Further, General Ironside said : — 

'When the second contingent of volunteers arrives, 
I shall move up the river to Kotlas, which I am 
perfectly certain can be taken.' 

(Kotlas is 300 miles from Archangel, in the direction 
of what was then Koltchak's front.) 

The miUtary adventure took place, and failed. 
On July 29th, Mr Chmrchill calmly admitted as much : — , 

'We have been ready to hold out a left hand, as 
it were, along the Dvina River, to Admiral Kolt- 
chak. . . .' 

Note the dates : this was the end of Jtily; in 'March 
last ' Mr Churchill had said that the situation was that 
the troops were to be evacuated in June. 

And even after the whole of the Uorth Russian 
campaign had been stopped by British Labour pres- 
sure, British ships, sailors, and airmen were used for 
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a renewal of the war in North-West Russia, by opera- 
tions from the Baltic, by the support of Yudenitch, 
by the attempt to induce Finnish and Esthonian 
operations against Petrograd. 

Meanwhile, the workers all over the coimtry were 
on the alert; the Labour Party and the Trades Union 
Congress announced imcompromising resistance to the 
new Armageddon. 

Still Mr Lloyd George denied knowledge of any peace 
proposals. But on September 13th WiUiam Bullitt 
related before the Foreign Relations Conmiittee of 
the United States Senate the story of the peace offer 
he had brought from Lenin, and of the breakfast he 
had had with Mr Lloyd George in Paris, at which the 
offer was discussed. 

In October a Note was addressed by the Supreme 
Council to Germany, as well as to all neutral countries, 
inviting co-operation in the complete blockade of 
Russia.^ The invitation was not well received. And 
from that month we have been able to watch the 
final defeat of the poUcy of counter-revolutionary 
intervention. Our soldiers were at last withdrawn 
from Archangel and Murmansk, and on October 27th, 
1919, Mr Churchill announced that suppUes to Koltchak 
and Denikin would not be continued after March 
31st, 1920. It was oflftcially admitted in the House of 
Ccanmons that these abortive Russian adventures 
had cost the country nearly a hundred million pounds,^ 
though there was an attempt in a subsequent White 
Paper to whittle this sum down by nearly half.' 

In November, 1919, Mr James O'Grady, M.P., was 

f^^ The text of this Note was first published in England by the 
Daily Herald, October 17, 1919. 

^Hansardt November 5th, 19 19. 

*Cmd. 772. 

C.R. I 
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sent to Copenhagen to negotiate with M. LitvinofE 
about exchange of prisoners. 

By the end of January, 1920, it had become impos- 
sible, even for the Allied Governments, to pretend 
that Koltchak and Denikin represented the majority 
of the Russian people. Both had been driven steadily 
backwards by the Red Army during the past six 
months. Koltchak had been forced to resign by his 
own troops, and was shortly afterwards put to death 
by them. Denildn's army had collapsed. He subse- 
quently took ship and departed. 

And in January, 1920, the Supreme Council 
annoimced a 'new poUcy' : resumption of trade with 
Russia. 

On Jtily 3rd, 1920, was pubUshed the report of 
Lieut.-General Golovin, chief agent in London of the 
Russian coimter-revolutionafy forces, of an interview 
with Mr Winston Churchill in May, 1919. The whole 
question of support to Koltchak, Denikin, and 
Yudenitch was, according to this statement, canvassed : 
the most important passages are the attribution to 
Mr Churchill of the avowal : ' I am myself canying out 
Koltchak's orders,' and the following : — 

' In his reply Churchill told me : — 

(i) The question of giving armed support was, for 
him, the most difficult one; the reason for this was 
the opposition of the British working-class to armed 
intervention. But even in this matter, without 
promising anything, he would try to help. He had 
declared in the House ol Commons that fresh forces 
were necessary for the purpose of evacuating the 
North, 

'He would send, under this pretext, up to 10,000 
volunteers, who would replace the worn-out units, 
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especially the demoralised American and French troops. 
He would postpone the actvuil evacvuUion for an indefinite 
period, but will not speak about this. He agreed upon 
the help of the newly arrived British troops being 
actively manifested. In case of further advance by 
Admiral Koltchak, he would be willing to give active 
support to the left flank; he does not reject the 
possibility of help to Yudenitch on the right flank. 
In short, he will do all he can, but again he added that 
the successof our common causedemanded great secrecy. 
' It was very difficult for him to send military forces 
to the aid of General Denikin, because, as far as the 
North was concerned, he had a pretext — ^that of 
supporting the British troops already there. But the 
idea of supporting Denikin, were it even by volimteers, 
would be carried out by him; he would send up to 
2500 volunteers under cover of instructors and technical 
troops, and if these fight side by side with us against 
the Bolsheviks, it will, of course, be natural.' ^ 

The publication of this interview was immediately 
followed by a letter to the Times from Sir Samuel 
Hoare, M.P., who was represented in General Golovin's 
report as the intermediary between that personage 
and Mr Churchill. Sir Samuel questioned in strong 
terms the accuracy of the report, and suggested that 
it had been 'doctored' in Moscow by the Bolsheviks 
before being transmitted to England for publication. 
The most important passages in the letter are as 
follows : — 

' In March, 1919, General Golovin arrived in London 
as the military representative of Admiral Koltchak's 
Government. General Golovin was one of the most 

^DaUy Herald, July 3rd, 1920, 
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distinguished generals in the Russian army, and had 
been chiefly responsible for the successes of General 
Brussiloff' s offensive in 1916. He arrived in London 
at a time when British troops were fighting against 
the Bolsheviks on each of the three fronts, and British 
munitions were being sent with the full knowledge 
of the country and the approval of Parliament to the 
anti-Bolshevik armies. There was no secrecy about 
his presence in London or the object of his visit. . . . 

'Of his interview with Mr Churchill I cannot speak 
with personal knowledge. I remember, however, 
reading the memoranda that he had prepared for the 
War Ofiice. In none of them nor indeed in any of the 
conversations that I had with him was there any 
proposal that directly or indirectly conflicted with the 
British policy at the time. From the first he accepted 
the two conditions of British help : the withdrawal 
of the Archangel forces before the winter, and the 
provision of British munitions for a strictly Hmited 
period. From my general knowledge, therefore, of his 
attitude, I should say that the picturesque details, 
with which so much play is made in the report of his 
interview with Mr Churchill, are altogether inaccurate.'^ 

Sir Samuel Hoare proceeded to quote in support of 
his own impression a letter just received by him from 
a Russian who had interpreted at the interview in 
question. The latter wrote : — 

'As during the period in question I was collaborating 
with General Golovin, and have personally been present 
at 2l11 these interviews in the capacity of one of the 
members of General Golovin's Mission, I must state 
that the quoted document in all the sensational points 
totally misrepresents the proceedings of the interviews. 

* Times, July 7th, 1920. 
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I must therefore assume that the text of the report 
has apparently been carefully altered by an expert 
hand in Moscow. 

' The statement that the Secretary of State for War 
has dver mentioned that he "carried out orders of the 
late Admiral Koltchak" is nothing but the result of 
vivid imagination/ 

Questioned in the House of Commons about the 
interview, Mr Bonar Law replied that it was 
'inaccurate/^ and Mr Churchill that he had 'nothing 
to add' to Mr Law's reply. ^ I ought also to refer to a 
correspondence which ensued between Mr Churchill 
and Mr J. H. Baiun, Secretary of the Leicester and 
District Trades Council. I quote from it the most 
definite of Mr Churchill's denials. He sent to the 
Leicester Trades Council the ofl&cial Blue Book dealing 
with the question, and added : — 

'You will not find any reference in the Blue Book 
to the conversation which I had with General Golovin 
in May. The reason is that this conversation played 
no part in the course of events; that it took place, 
as you will see from the Blue Book after the Cabinet 
decisions had been taken, and that the account of it 
Is inaccurate and in many respects, notably those to 
which you refer, quite untrue.' 

The controversy is an infinitely detailed one, and 
it would be out of place for me here to express an 
opinion on it. A comparison of the dates I have given 
of actual and undenied military operations with the 
equally admitted dates, which I have also given, of 
trade union resolutions, deputations, and delegations, 

^Hansard, July 5tii, 1920. * Ibid., July 6th, 1920. 
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will establish all I am called upon by my general 
thesis to prove — ^namety, that, in the view of organised 
Labour, British foreign policy was dictated by the 
undemocratic desire to crush the Russian Socialist 
Republic at all costs : that attempts to that end were 
persistently made throughout the year 1919 : and 
that continuous Labour pressure was, in conjunction 
with the military successes of the Red Army, successful 
in compelling at any rate an apparent reversal of 
that policy. 

The coming to London of M. Krassin and his Russian 
Trade Delegation seemed to pave the way to genuine 
peace with Russia; for where trade begins, war must 
end. And this brings us to the story of how the 
Polish War seemed suddenly to reverse the work 
altogether, and caused Labour to be converted in a 
solid body to 'direct action' — ^led, indeed, to the 
formation of what may fairly be called the 'Council 
of Direct Action.' 

After Koltchak, Denikin; after Denikin, Yudenitch; 
after Yudenitch, Klsudski; and after — or rather along 
with — Pilsudski, Wrangel. Denikin, hard pressed 
by the Russian armies, appealed for an armistice. 
Lord Curzon, on behalf of Great Britain, intervened; 
and an armistice was granted — ^under cover of which 
Wrangel, 'taking over' from Denikin, and using the' 
Crimea as his base, reconstituted his armies, with 
the aid of Allied supplies, and resumed the offensive. 
The subsequent 'recognition' of him by France, as 
de facto governor of Southern Russia,^ at a critical 
moment of the negotiations over, peace between 
Russia and Poland, was universally recognised as an 
attempt to 'sabotage' that peace. But how did that 
peace eome to be in question? 

^August xxth» 1920. 
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The British Government, in collaboration with 
France — according to the statement which M. Pader- 
ewski himself made in September, 1919 — forbade 
Poland to accept Russians peace offer of that date. 

The British Government comitenanced King George's 
telegram of congratulation to Pilsudski on the 
'resurrection of Poland' (May 3rd, 1920), at a time 
when Pilsudski was conducting an unprovoked attack 
on the Russian forces in the Ukraine — an attack 
which had been launched in the latter half of April. 

Moreover, the British Government, in collaboration 
with France, fed Poland with munitions of war. 

This was ofl&cially denied — ^until Mr Bonar Law 
admitted it. 

The British Government countenanced the refusal 
of our Foreign Office to intervene, or to appeal to 
the League of Nations to intervene, when the Poles 
were making an apparently successful invasion into 
Russia. 

This brings us to July, 1920. 

During that month, an exchange of notes had taken 
place between the Foreign Secretaries of Great Britain 
and Russia, turning on two points : the armistice 
between Russia and Poland, and a London conference 
for general peace. 

The attitude of Russia was that it would agree to, 
and had indeed all along desired, a general peace 
conference, but that the immediate issue between 
Poland and Russia must be settled between those 
two countries on the basis of an armistice which 
included preliminary guarantees of a durable peace. 

On August 4th, Mr Lloyd George presented to M. 
Kamenefi, then head of the Russian Delegation in 
London, a virtual ultimatum demanding cessation of 
the Russian advance. M. Kameneff replied that Poland 
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could have peace on favourable terms — ^including a 
frontier more generous than that laid down by the 
Allied Supreme Council — as soon as it liked to agree to it. 

On August 6th, Mr Lloyd George presented a 
further ultimatum to M. Kameneff, threatening a 
definite declaration of war if the Russians did not 
stop their westward march. 

This was transmitted to Lenin, who, however, 
before receipt of it had despatched to Mr Lloyd George 
an offer declaring that as soon as Poland would agree 
to the armistice terms Russia would withdraw her 
troops from Poland, on condition that the AUies, 
and particularly France, agreed not to advance or to 
support any advance against Soviet Russia on any 
front, and to withdraw the army of General Wrangel 
from the Crimea. 

In reply to the ultimatum itself, Lenin declared 
that arrangements had already been completed with 
the Poles for an armistice and a discussion of peace 
preliminaries. That discussion subsequently began 
at Minsk. 

Meanwhile, on August 8th, Mr Lloyd George went 
to Lympne to confer with the French Government and 
miUtary representatives; he issued from that con- 
ference statements about Russia's attitude which I 
am unable to reconcile even remotely with Russia's 
message, and suggested that, owing to the advance 
of the Russian armies and the alleged threat against 
Polish independence, war between Russia and Great 
Britain was imminent. 

The storm of Labour protests at this week-end, 
however, sufficiently intimidated Mr Lloyd George 
to prevent him from openly advocating a declaration 
of war; he favoured, instead, the Blockade and 
other naval measures. 
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The first half of 1920 had seen a 'slump' in direct 
action : thus the Labour Party Conference, which in 
June, 1919, as we have seen, had been talking about 
'effective action,' the 'enforcement' of demands, and 
the ' unreserved ' use of industrial power, confined itself 
in June, 1920, as far as the Russian question was 
concerned, to proposing a further deputation to the 
Prime Minister. Now, however, suddenly. Labour's 
patience was exhausted, and all technical obstacles 
were swept aside by the decisive action of the ParUa- 
mentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress, 
the Executive of the Labour Party, and the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party. Stimulated by an over- 
whelming flood of resolutions from the rank-and-file 
all over the country, they met on the Monday evening 
and passed a resolution setting up a Council of Action 
to organise a imiyersal down-tools movement to 
frustrate all the plans which they believed the 
Government to be entertaining — ^war, military or 
naval, the Blockade, and the continued sending of 
munitions to Pilsudski in Poland or Wrangel in South 
Russia. 

Their case was presented to Mr Lloyd George by 
the mouth of Mr Ernest Bevin on the loth August. 
Mr Lloyd George capitulated — ^he not merely climbed 
down from his former position, he pretended that he 
had never taken it up. The opposition to peace with 
Russia was not merely defeated, it was annihilated, 
it was blown into space. Practically the whole of the 
Press turned round to declaring that war had never 
been intended. 

On August 6th — ^two days after Mr Lloyd George 
had issued his ultimatiun to Russia, threatening war 
if the Russian armies advanced across the ethno- 
graphical frontier of Poland (across which the Russian 
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armies promptly advanced), the Times, in its main 
leading article, said : — 

'It is a terrible truth that once more we stand 
upon the edge of a crisis fraught with possibilities 
only less tragic than those that lowered over us in the 
first week of August six years ago.' 

And again, in the same article :— 

'We cannot hide from ourselves that the outlook 
is very dark. We must face it with the same unanimity 
and the same courage with which we faced the crisis 
of 1914. The hour when so sore a menace is impending 
over us is no time for division or recriminations. Mr 
Henderson and his friends will do themselves no good 
service with the nation by summoning meetings of 
protest at such a time. The plain duty of all parties 
on the approach of what may be a supreme national 
crisis is to drop all lesser things and to bend all the 
mind and all the strength of the nation to the work 
they may have to do.' 

These sentences form, by themselves, sufficient 
comment on the subsequent declarations of Govern- 
ment and Press that, in declaring that Labour wotdd 
not have a war with Russia over Poland, the Council 
of Action was 'forcing an open door.' 

The war was stopped; the whole Labour movement 
was unanimous; Mr Thomas^ and Mr Clynes, who had 
previously been the most definite and conspicuous 
opponents, within the movement, of direct action, 
declared themselves unequivocally in favour of it on 
this issue. 

^See Appendix V. 
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We have now to revert to the industrial questions 
out of which the urgent demand for a 'General Staff 
for Labour' arose, and analyse the machinery called 
into play to establish that General Staff, the machinery 
called into play to establish the Council of Action, 
and the recognition that one central and effective body 
must he constituted to co-ordinate and direct the movement 
in industrial and political matters alike. 

The more closely we look at the Labour movement, 
the less is it possible to disentangle what is ' industrial ' 
from what is 'political.' 



XI 



THE COUNCIL OF ACTION AND A 'GENERAL STAFF* 

FOR LABOUR 

Perhaps the most ultimately significant thing about 
the whole Railway Strike has nothing to do with the 
wages which were the sole cause of the dispute. 

Long before the war, there had been raised here 
and there voices demanding a complete reorganisation 
of the structure of organised Labour for fighting 
purposes : one heard whispers, and even shouts, 
about a 'General Staff' for Labour. The Trades 
Union Congress had never been in a position to act 
as the real co-ordinator of the movement. Apart 
from special congresses for special purposes, which 
have been fairly frequent of late, the Congress meets 
once a year to pass resolutions so numerous and so 
various that adequate discussion is quite impossible; 
and, as a rule, nobody is definitely entrusted with the 
task of putting the resolutions into effect. Many of 
these resolutions are derisively known in the move- 
ment as 'the hardy annuals.' Very often, indeed, 
they are merely of the kind known as 'pious,' and cover 
activities which nobody connected with the Trades 
Union Congress is in a position to carry out. Until 
1920, the antiquated habit was persisted in of 
solemnly presenting the resolutions, by personal 
deputation, to Ministers of the Crown — ^who, of course, 
did not take the faintest notice. 

"4 
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The duties of the Parhamentary Committee have 
never been clearly defined. The Committee, as its 
name implies, is supposed to hold a watching brief 
for the trade union movement in all political questions. 
It consists of men much too busy in other ways, as 
officials of various separate unions, to do this at all 
adequately; and its staff, up till quite recently, has 
been ridiculously small, and is still utterly inadequate. 

The Labour Party, which was supposed to take over 
the poHtical work of the movement, and the General 
Federation of Trade Unions, which was supposed to 
take over the business of insuring the weaker unions 
against exhaustion of strike-pay, by federating them 
for strike-pay purposes with richer imions — ^but which, 
in fact, has dwindled both in numbers and in influence 
through ill-advised attempts to exercise a poUtical 
function for which it is quite unfitted — ^are both 
off-shoots of the Trades Union Congress. 

The Labour Party necessarily overlaps a great deal 
with the Congress, in personnel and in political work; 
but its Executive suffers to a certain extent from the 
same disabiUties as the Parhamentary Committee, 
and its Conferences have even less power to get their 
wishes carried out. Even when a clear lead is given 
to Labour by the overwhelming vote of a joint con- 
ference of the Trades Union Congress and the Labour 
Party, there is no compulsion on the Parliamentary 
Labour Party to take the sHghtest notice of this vote, 
and the individual unions are equally free to go their 
own way. Up to the bold formation of the Council 
of Action, had the Trades Union Congress and the 
Labour Party Conference decided unanimously to call 
a strike on a given subject, they would still have had 
to await the verdict of each separate tmion as to 
whether it would take part in that strike, and they 
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would have had no central executive power to issue 
strike-pay, and no funds from which to do so. 

All this came home to the movement more acutely 
during the Railway Strike than perhaps ever before.^ 

The nearest approach to any sort of large-scale 
co-ordination in the Labour movement that had 
previously been made was the formation of the Triple 
Alliance of Miners, Railwaymen, and Transport 
Workers. This alliance was formed just before the 
war. It represents now a body of nearly two millions, 
or, if we count each member as representing a family, 
about a fifth of the nation. Its Executive consists 
of six — two representatives from each of the con- 
stituent bodies — and, on the whole, Messrs Smillie 
and Hodges, representing the Miners, together with 
Mr Robert Williams of the Transport Workers, and 
Mr Cramp of the Railwaymen, have imparted to the 
whole organisation a forward political impetus, which 
has perhaps been modified by the cautious, though 
always courageous and progressive, Mr Harry Gosling 
of the Transport Workers, and certainly coimtered, in 
so far as it was a movement for attaining political 
ends by industrial means, by Mr J. H. Thomas.^ 

The reactionaries of Government did a very clever 
thing in provoking the Railway Strike when they did, 
even if their object was only to weaken the Triple 
Alliance by precipitating a dispute with one of its 
constituent parts on a point with which the other two 
constituents were not directly concerned. Clearly, 
to do this was to postpone the day on which it would 
be possible for the Triple Alliance to act as one body 
on a political issue; and such, in fact, was the result. 

^ This attitude of Mr Thomas's was, of course, reversed by his 
participation in the Council of Action and the striking speech he 
made m fiivour of that body. See Appendix V. 
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But the Government, perhaps, overreached itself. 
The Transport Workers made it quite clear that, had 
the strike gone on, they would have come out to assist; 
and what their President and Secretary, Messrs Gosling 
and Williams, actually did was to call together a body, 
fii:^t of eleven, and subsequently of fourteen, trade 
union leaders, to fulfil the function which might have 
been exercised by a 'General Staff' — namely, that of 
representing the whole movement in negotiating with 
the Government. It is an open secret that the 
Government changed its tone, and came to realise its 
inability to spUt the movement, largely because of the 
attitude taken up by some of the most moderate among 
those fourteen trade union leaders. 

The movement had found a nucleus. It was clear 
that if the Parliamentary Committee could not be so 
reconstituted as to co-ordinate the movement, some 
other less official body would arise to do so. The 
Parliamentary Committee, therefore, laid before a 
Special Trades Union Congress in December, 1919, a 
report dealing with the new situation, recalling that 
the need had long been recognised for the co-ordination 
of Labour activities, and referring with approval to 
the constitution of the Triple AlUance and to other 
steps towards unity. 

The report stated : — 

'It appears to us that the body which is required 
should and must be developed out of the existing 
organisation of the Trades Union Congress, and out 
of its closer co-operation with other sections of the 
working-class movement. At present, the standing 
orders do not prompt the Parliamentary Conunittee 
to mxdertake the work which is required. Indeed, its 
functions, as they are now defined, are in great 
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measure a survival from a previous period, when the 
chief duties of the Congress were political, and there 
existed no separate political organisation to express 
the policy and objects of Labour. We accordingly 
suggest that the whole functions and organisation 
of the Parliamentary Committee demand revision, 
with a view to developing out of it a real co-ordinating 
body for the industrial side of the whole trade union 
movement. It is also necessary to take into account 
the relation of the re-organised central industrial 
committee to the other sections of the movement, 
and especially to the Labour Party and to the 
Co-operative movement. 

' . . . The research, publicity, and legal departments 
now working for the movement require co-ordination 
and'extension equally with its industrial and poUtical 
organisation. The research, publicity, and legal work 
now done by the Trades Union Congress, the Labour 
Party, and the Labour Research Department must be 
co-ordinated and greatly enlarged in close connection^ 
with the development of the Executive machinery of 
the movement.' 

TheSpecial Congress passed thefollowing resolution: — 

'That in view of the imperative need and demand 
for a central co-ordinating body representative of the 
whole trade union movement, and capable of efficiently 
dealing with industrial questions of national importance, 
the Parliamentary Committee be instructed to revise 
the Standing Or^rs of Congress in such a manner as is 
necessary to secure the following changes in the functions 
and duties of the Executive body elected by Congress: — 
' (i) To substitute for the Parliamentary Committee, 

Trades Union Congress, a General Council, to 

be elected annually by Congress. 
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'(2) To prepare a scheme determining the position 
and methods of election of the General Council. 
'(3) To make arrangements for the development 
of administrative departments in the offices of 
the General Council, in the direction of securing 
the necessary officials, staff, and equipment 
to secure an efficient Trade Union centre. 
'Further, in order to avoid overlapping in the 
activity of working-class organisations, the Parlia- 
mentary Committee be instructed to consult with the 
Labour Party and the Co-operative movement, with 
a view to devising a scheme for the setting up of 
departments under joint control, responsible for effec- 
tive national and international service in the following 
and any other necessary directions : — 

' (a) Research : To secure general and statistical in- 
formation on all questions affecting the worker 
as producer and consumer by the co-ordination 
and development of existing agencies. 
'(6) PubHcity: Including preparation of suitable 
literature deaUng with questions affecting the 
economic, social, and political welfare of the 
people, with machinery for inaugurating special 
publicity campaigns to meet emergencies of 
an industrial or poUtical character.' 

For some months, questions were asked with 
increasing insistence as to what was being done, until 
Mr Fred Bramley, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Parliamentary Committee, was able to announce the 
formation of the Committee which was entrusted with 
the task of drawing up a scheme; and proposals, 
concrete and definite, were put before the annual 
Trades Union Congress in September, 1920. 

The resolution, as drafted by the 'Co-ordination 

C.R. K 
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Committee' which had been commissioned to submit 
a report containing concrete proposals to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, provided that : — 

'In place of the Parliamentary Committee, there 
shall be elected by each annual Congress a General 
Council composed of thirty members, representing 
seventeen trade groups, as follows : — 

No. represented Represent- 
Group. at 191 9 Congress ation on 

in thousands. Council of 30. 

Mining and Quarrjdng . . 

Railways.. 

Transport (other than railways) 

Shipbuilding 

Engineering, Founding, and 
Vehicle Building . . 

Iron and Steel, Enginemen and 
•Minor Metal Trades 

Building, Woodworking, and 
Furnishing 

Printing and Paper 

Cotton 

Textiles (other than Cotton) 

Clothing . . 

Leather, Boot and Shoe, and 
' Hat-making . . . . in 

Glass, Pottery, Chemicals, Food, 
Drink, Tobacco, Brush- 
making and Distribution 

Agriculture . . . . . . 

Public Employees 

Non-manual Workers 

General Workers 

5257 30 



712 


3 


545 


3 


360 


2 


154 


I 


574 


3 


218 


2 


353 


2 


138 


I 


316 


2 


161 


I 


123 


I 



141 


I 


103 


I 


136 


I 


100 


I 


1013 


4 
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'Candidates may be nominated by their respective 
groups, and are to be elected by Congress as a 
whole.' 

The duties of the General Council were defined as 
the keeping of watch on all industrial movements, 
with the object of co-ordinating them; promoting 
common action, and protecting any union which is 
attacked by employers or Government; settling 
disputes between unions; carrying on propaganda 
for the purpose of improving organisation; and pro- 
moting international soUdarity.i 

When this resolution came to be submitted to the 
Congress, on September 9th, it was modified in some 
important particulars, to which we shall return. But, 
meanwhile, the Council of Action had sprung into 
being, and had proved that, in an emergency, tradi- 
tional difficulties could be overridden and 'constitu- 
tional' obstacles ignored. 

What, in Labour's view, constituted the urgent 
political need for the Council, we have already seen. 
What we have to consider here is its mere structure. 
It was appointed, to the number of 15 (5 from each of 
the 3 bodies), by the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trades Union Congress, the Executive of the 
Labour Party, and the Parliamentary Labour Party : 
and it was given power, which it immediately exercised, 
to co-opt other prominent members of the move- 
ment. 

But had the three bodies any mandate or constitu- 
tional authority to act in this way at all? When the 
whole movement was so solidly, indeed irresistibly, 
behind them, only a purist would have raised the 
question. Nevertheless, they were indubitably right 

^ Daily Herald, July 21st, 1920. 
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in calling a national conference to regularise and 
fortify their position. But here was a new difficulty. 
National conferences require delegates — ^and it takes 
time to elect delegates. By a bold stroke, the Council 
summoned the existing executives of all the unions 
affiliated to either the Trades Union Congress or the 
Labour Party. That the resultant gathering, consisting 
of over a thousand individuals, representative of 
between six and seven million workers, was really 
representative, nobody acquainted with the course of 
events can doubt : the only point left for the purist 
is whether — ^in view of the fact that some executives 
have the power to commit their members to a strike 
without a ballot, and others have not — ^the conference 
was technically and 'constitutionally' empowered. to 
pass the resolutions which it did pass. 

Anyway, it passed them, and passed them unani- 
mously, and with the unanimous support of the 
movement. 

The Conference met on August 13th, 1920. It 
passed three resolutions. The first approved and 
endorsed the action of the three central bodies in 
having constituted the Council. The second defined 
the objects of the Council — comprising the cessation 
of the Russian War and the Blockade : the resumption 
of full trade relations with Russia : and the formal 
recognition by the British Government of the Soviet 
Government of Russia. The third empowered the 
Council to take any steps to enforce these demands 
^it being fully explained and understood that this 
meant the calling of a general or partial strike at a 
moment's notice), and to raise a levy from the whole 
movement for these purposes. 

It was subsequently urged by some that the Coimcil, 
being so representative, was the General Staff in 
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being; and that it should immediately turn its atten- 
tion to Ireland, to the threatened coal-strike, and, 
indeed, to all ' outstanding political and industrial 
questions. The prevailing judgment of the Council 
itself was, however, that it was an ad hoc body 
appointed with a specific mandate on the Russian 
question, and could not, without appealing to the 
movement for further powers, tackle any other 
issue. 

Meanwhile, local councils of action — very often 
identical with the previously-existing Trades Councils 
and Local Labour Parties, and sometimes, again, 
formed by the amalgamation of such bodies with each 
other and with other Labour and Socialist bodies — 
were constituted all over the country, to be vehicles 
of information and, if necessary, instnunents of 
effective operation. 

On Monday, September 6th, 1920, the Trades Union 
Congress met; and later in the week it came to the 
consideration of the 'General Staff.' There was an 
animated debate; but the opposition took the form 
of criticising the suggested organisation .as inadequate, 
not of suggesting that an adequate organisation of 
the kind was unnecessary. Important modifications 
of the scheme outlined above were introduced. 
Instead of seventeen, there are to be eighteen groups : 
the additional group is to consist of unions including 
women members, with the right to be represented 
on the General Council by two women. This 
will mean a Council of thirty-two instead of 
thirty. 

The Parliamentary Committee numbers only sixteen, 
and the alteration in size is designed to allow of the 
delegation to sub-conimittees of practical problems 
as they arise. 
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The scheme was adopted by a decisive majority — 
4,858,000 to 1,767,000. 

A Parliamentary Committee was elected for the 
ensuing year on the old methods; but it was indicated 
that the arrangements for the setting up of the General 
Council were not expected to take a whole year to 
complete. 



XII 



THE LIMITS OF 'DEMOCRACY' 

August, 1920, then, saw the triumph of the 'direct 
action' theory — not merely its enthusiastic acceptance 
by representatives of the movement as a whole, but 
the definite statement by those leaders (such as Mr 
Thomas and Mr Clynes) who had previously held the 
opposite theory very strongly, of the doctrine that 
the industrial weapon may legitimately be used for 
political purposes. The change illustrates our con- 
tention that facts determine theory : it was the facts 
which forced the change. And it is in the light of 
facts that we ought to examine the opposite theory, 
the theory previously held by Mr Thomas and Mr 
Clynes — the theory that the strike ought to be kept 
as a weapon in industrial disputes only, and that the 
ballot-box is the final and sufficient instrument for the 
effecting of all necessary social and political changes. 

That the combination of universal education — ^if 
you can call it education — ^with practically universal 
suffrage has met all the human needs of democracy; 
that, at our present stage of development, to talk of 
machine-guns and barricades is wanton and childish 
— these are ho new sentiments. We hear them 
repeatedly now. We heard them repeatedly some 
thirty years ago. They were expressed with peculiar 
brilliance in Fabian Essays.^ They are no truer now 
and no less true than they were then. They ignore 

^ Fabian Essays. First published in 1889. 

135 
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now, as they ignored then, certain fundamental facts. 
They involve now, as they involved then, an acceptance 
of the simple Liberal doctrine of political democracy 
— ^which has not in practice proved either Liberal 
or democratic. 

Let us clear the ground first of all by admitting 
that it is far better for people to be educated than not, 
and far better for them to have votes than not. To 
urge that the vote is not the only useful weapon is a 
very different thing from pretending that the vote is 
useless. Even Lenin has insisted on the value of 
Parliamentary action in English conditions.^ 

Education in a State based upon private capitalism 
wiU necessarily be, from the point of view of those 
who are excluded from the ownership of private 
capital, tainted and perverted; it will necessarily 
teach the wrong things, or teach the right things in 
the wrong way. It wiU necessarily keep its best for 
the favoured few. 

Aristotle insisted that the test of a liberal education 
was to be useless — that is, to be its own use, to be an 
end in itself, and not merely a technical training for 
some ulterior utilitarian purpose. Newman and every 
other educational teacher of the first rank have been 
found* in agreement with Aristotle. Now, a liberal 
education in this sense is still rigidly confined to a 
few thousand of the population every year. The great 
bulk of the population stiU has its education cut short 
early in its 'teens, and has thereupon to turn at any 
rate the major portion of its time to wage-getting. 

^Letter to Miss Sylvia Pankhurst. Republished in pamphlet 
form by the B.S.P. Also his message to the Joint Provincial 
Committee for the Communist Party of Great Britain, published 
in the British Press on July 15th, 1920. Subsequently reinforced 
by his speech at the Third International at Moscow, August 2nd, 
1920, and by 'the vote of that body in favour of Parliamentary 
action. 
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Nevertheless, when all has been said that can be 
said against the narrowness of education in this 
country and against the ridiculous limits imposed by 
Mr Fisher's capitalist colleagues on his honest attempt 
to improve it, the mere fact that the workers can read 
and write, and increasingly do so, is the vital thing. 
They do, at any rate, now know when there is a war 
being waged, directly or indirectly, by this coimtry 
against Russia; and even the perversions of the Press 
do not conceal from them that war has neveir been 
declared. 

But the perversions of the Press bring us to the 
second great bulwark of capitalist society.^ 

To run a newspaper it is necessary to have command 
of great capital sums. Anybody who is sufficiently 
rich, and almost nobody who is not rich, can start a 
newspaper, and thereby purchase and manufacture 
public opinion. We have seen how, in the Railway 
Strike, practically the whole of the Press made 
statements at the beginning of the strike which the 
very statements of the same papers a few days later, at 

* Being a working journalist myself, and having many of my 
best friends among 'working journalists on papers of all political 
complexions, I am little likely to join in the general denunciation 
of '^the corrupt Press' if that charge is meant as a condemnation of 
journalists' morality. If it were legitimate to generalise about 
classes, I should hazard the generalisation that journalists, even in 
the pursuit of their profession, are more truthful and hoflourable 
than, say, business men or clergymen. But the point is that, within 
the present system, honesty is for most people an economic 
impossibility. 

To turn from the writers to the proprietors — even the manufacture 
of opinion by the moneyed interests is not immoral according to the 
fundamental assumptions of capitalist society. Money gives control 
of everjrthing else : why not of opinion ? Is a man dishonest to 
use his money to spread the opinions that he holds? What other 
opinions can he be expected to spread? The central evil is that 
money should give control at all — ^it is the system. 

Moreover, even at present, there are, within my own knowledge 
and experience, some papers whose policy is unaffected by any 
financisd consideration or control whatever. 
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the end of the strike, acknowledged by contrast to have 
been false and misleading. This is one lurid instance, but 
there are a thousand instances every day. Is it Ukely 
that newspapers which can, under the influence of 
private capital, declare Mr Thomas to be an anarchist 
^conspirator, are going to be more scrupulous about 
matters in which they are less Ukely to be immediately 
proved wrong? 

Nor is the Press ^one in this perversion : the 
churches are as bankrupt of all moral appeal as the 
newspapers. Every now and then there is a clamour 
about the empty churches; people wonder why what 
they call Christianity has lost its appeal. Christianity 
has not lost its appeal, but very few of us are allowed 
to hear even a whisper of the appeal of Christ. All 
the wealthy churches in the world are run on a financial 
basis with a system of financial awards for those 
religious teachers who compete with one another to 
preach smooth and comfortable things — ^a system 
which is the very negation of the teaching of Christ, 
and stands self -condemned by its own clumsy hj^^ocrisy. 

One may think what one likes about the use of 
violence, but clearly one may not think that violence 
is permissible 'for one's own ends and not for other 
people's. One may not say, as the churches ofiicially 
and in the mass do say, that blood may be shed and 
kilUng done on a colossal scale in the interest of a 
nation, but that even the smallest show of violence is 
wicked when employed in the defence of an impoverished 
section of the nation against the richer sections. These 
contradictions are too open to be glossed over. When 
the Bolsheviks quote: 'Religion is the opium of the 
people/ ^ they mean partly that organised reUgion, 
reUgion as a department of the State, with its bishops 

^ Cf. George Lansbury, What I saw in Russia. 1920, p. 42. 
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in huge palaces posing as the exponents of that law 
which bade the rich man sell all that he had and give to 
the poor, has been employed throughout the generations 
as a means of keeping the poor quiet and acquiescent 
in an unjust state of things; in short, of keeping the 
poor poor. 

The Press is directly controlled, and education and 
the churches are indirectly, through political and social 
pressure, controlled, by private capitalists in the 
interests of the existing system. Mr Lloyd George 
has admittedly surpassed all his predecessors and 
rivals in the art of making friends with the Press. 
He reaped the fruits of this skill at the General Election 
of 1918. 

He won the election partly because the Press which 
supported him told the people that the Kaiser was 
going to be hanged; which the people, owing to the 
past perversion of their mentaUty by Press and pulpit, 
were ready to think important, and glad to believe. 
The Kaiser was not going to be hanged. 

Mr Lloyd George and the Press which supported 
him won the election partly by telhng people that 
Germany was going to pay for the war. Germany 
was not going to pay for the war, because it could 
not; and everybody of even the most elementary 
education (in the true sense of education) was aware 
of it; but the partial and perverted education of the 
people had forbidden them to know these simple things. 

Mr Lloyd George and the Press which supported 
him won the election partly by declaring that the 
success of Labour at the polls would be a triumph for 
Bolshevism. The British public had very little idea 
what Bolshevism was. Bolshevism had, by capitalist 
manipulation of the Press, been ridiculously misre- 
presented to the readers of the Press. And the limitation 
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of their education had prevented them from seeing, 
what is surely obvious, that if Bolshevism was an 
evil thing, and if there was a danger of it in Great 
Britain, then the way to avoid it was to welcome Labour, 
by ordinary, political, * constitutional ' chamiels into a 
position of political stability and responsibility. 

The General Election, then, in Labour's view, was 
won by false statements, and by promises which were 
never meant to be fulfilled. Having got together the 
House of Commons on this false basis, Mr Lloyd George 
was able, by the free operation of the political theory 
we are discussing, to pass any law he liked, and to con- 
tinue in office passing such laws as long as he liked; 
for there is nothing in that political theory to prevent 
any Parh'ament from legislating to extend its own life 
indefinitely. 

Parliamentary majorities in this countrj'' are always 
held together by a process of indirecfand often unin- 
tentional corruption. An enormous number of offices 
and honours are distributed, and often induce people 
to vote irrespective of their own convictions or even 
of their pledges to their constituents. If ever there 
is a revolt within the House of Commons, and ,the 
Government is in danger of losing the support of its 
own followers, it has only to threaten them with the 
unpleasantness, uncertainty, and expense of an election, 
and they almost always come incontinently to heel. 
They keep the Government in office, and it rewards 
them with monej^ and little bits of ribbon. The eigh- 
teenth century method was more direct : for by that 
method the Government openly, one might almost 
say 'officially,' took on the task of buying votes at so 
many pounds each. 

Whatever, then, may be the powers or limits of true 
democracy, there is no democracy in Great Britain 
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under the present system, and people who tell the 
working-class it is entirely their own fault if they do 
not get the sort of Government that they want are 
accusing the working-class of the very fault of those 
who mislead it. 

The working-class was, according to the view which 
organised Labour now freely expresses at all its 
conferences, deceived by Mr Lloyd George at the 
General Election. It may be said that it ought to 
have known too much about Mr Lloyd George to 
allow of that; but consider that there was turned on 
it the battery of far more than half the Press of the 
country, assuring it, day by day, evening by evening, 
Sunday by Sunday, in every variety of tone and 
accent, that Mr Lloyd George was the sole past and 
future saviour of his country. To expect any body of 
people untrained in poUtics to resist such a battery is 
to expect something of human nature which even the 
political theorists can scarcely take for granted. Nor, 
under the capitalist system, while it remains possible 
for any combination of rich men to bring that battery 
to bear upon the pubUc at any moment, is there a 
possibility that the people should be allowed to vote 
for what they really \v^ant. I do not want to beg the 
question of whether the British pubUc does or does not 
desire the nationalisation of the mines; but I do agree 
with all Robert SmiUie impUed when he said, at one 
of last year's Trades Union Congresses, that 'he had 
not the slightest hope, even if a General Election were 
to take place next day, that the Government would 
allow them to j5ght it on the question of the nationaUsa- 
tion of the mines.' ^ 

This, in brief, is the argument against the sole and 
exclusive use of the political vote for all purposes of 

* Times, December loth, 19 19. 
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reform. It is as certain as death that whatever may be 
considered permissible in minor ways, any ultimate and 
fundamental economic and social change, any revolu- 
tionary change, any real re-distribution of the power or 
wealth of the community, will be met by the solid marshal- 
ling of all the forces which have power and wealth already. 
Moreover — ^as has already been argued — ^it seems 
probable that those same forces would continue to 
resist any fundamental change, even if it had been 
legislatively and 'constitutionally' enacted. This is 
perhaps the answer to those who plausibly argue that, 
if Labour has not yet sufficient education to insist on 
. getting its real wants met in Parliament, it has not 
sufficient skill to 'run' an economic revolution. It 
may be that the economic revolution must precede 
any effective poUtical change. 



XIII 

THE NATURE OF CAPITAL AND THE GENERAL STRIKE 

If the ballot-box is not aU-sufficient, if the present 
form of democracy does not actually result in that 
government by the main body of the people which is 
what * democracy' means : if the operations of poUtical 
equality are frustrated by economic inequality; and 
if, in consequence, the whole class which bears the 
burden of economic inequality is feeling its way towards 
the removal of that inequality — then it becomes the 
urgent duty of everybody to understand the basic 
cause and nature of the inequaUty, and to consider 
whether the demand for its removal is just and prac- 
ticable, or immoral and dangerous. 

What view of private capitaUsm is implied in the 
present activities of Labour ? Those activities, whether 
we Uke it or not, imply the Socialist view of private 
capitalism. Not every worker who demands nationali- 
sation is, by label, a Socialist. But nationalisation is 
the practical expression of Socialist theory. It implies 
the belief that, at present, out of the total product of 
the national endeavour, a large proportion is wrongly 
and wastefuUy diverted, as rent and interest, into the 
pockets of the owners of private capital; and that the 
entire product of the national endeavour ought to be 
available for the common use of the entire community. 
The Trade Union movement as a whole is committed 
by definite and repeated resolutions to this theory; ^ 

*See Appendix IV. 
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this theory is the substance of the political claim of 
the Labour Party; * and its full and efficient carrying 
out means the revolutionary change of the national 
life. We must, therefore, summarise it here, in spite 
of the danger of repeating the obvious. 

What, then, in the view we have to consider, is 
capital? The word is loosely used in such phrases 
as 'driving capital out of the country' or 'destroying 
capital' (as some say it would be 'destroyed' by the 
taking of a Capital Levy), without any clear realisation 
of what is actually meant by it; and Socialists, who 
want to remove capital from private hands, sometimes 
fall into the trap, and talk as if aboUshing private 
capitalism were the same thing as abolishing capital. 
You can no more abolish capital than you can abolish 
gravitation. Capital is a fact, just as economic rent 
is a fact. 

Suppose there is some land on what is called the 
margin of cultivation — ^that is to say, land which can 
be made to produce only just enough to make it worth 
cultivating at all — ^and suppose there is another piece 
of land more productive : then the difference in the 
value of the annual product of the two pieces of land 
is the economic rent of the latter; and, so long as the 
different pieces of land do differ, so long there will 
be' rent. But that does not mean that the rent need be 
appropriated by private landowners. 

It is just the same with capital. So long as there 
exists any form of wealth which expands in the process 
of being employed, so long there will be capital, but 
that does not mean that the capital need be owned, 
or the result of the expansion appropriated, by private 
individuals, instead of by the whole community. 

I once defined capital as material plus expectation, 

* See Appendix III. 
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and I stiD think the definition a fair one; for the 
expanding capacity of wealth depends upon a social 
and economic arrangement in which expectation, or 
credit, plays the determining part. If I own a machine 
capable of producing boots, that is, ordinarily speaking, 
capital; but it is not capital unless it is accompanied 
by the expectation that the goods will, by the appli- 
cation of human labour to the machine, actually be 
produced. 

If I own a piece of paper signifying that £1000 
worth of stock stands in my name, that is capital, 
but only because society rests upon the expectation 
that I shall actually receive the interest on that £1000. 
But for this social and general expectation, the piece 
of paper would not be worth £1000; it would not be 
worth 2d. 

In other words, the very existence of capital depends 
on the control, whether direct or indirect, of the 
labour which is coimted upon to produce wealth in 
the future. 

Now, what is the distinguishing characteristic of 
capital ? Obviously, not all wealth is capital. Whether 
a smn of money is capital or not depends upon how 
it is employed. If a municipality borrowed £1000 
and spent it on champagne for a pubUc dinner, it 
would merely be £1000 in debt; but if it borrows £1000 
in order to run a municipal undertaking which will 
produce profit — or, hy providing useful service, enable 
the wealth-expansion of other concerns to take place 
—it is raising capital. 

Of course' not every part of capital, so-called, can, 
at any given moment, be relied upon to produce profit; 
but 'capital' which gives no expectation of ever pro- 
ducing any enlargement of itself ceases to be capital. 
There is no distinction in science between the rent 

C.R. L 
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produced from land and the profit or interest 
produced from capital. The sole test is the ex- 
pectation. 

It has often been made clear ^ how very strangely 
capital operates; yet people still persist in thinking 
that a man who owns £10,000 merely owns ;f 10,000. 
What actually happens is as clear as day : if he 
uses that ;fio,ooo as capital, lie draws an annual 
income of, say, £s^o, for an indefinite number of 
years, and, at the end of that time, he still has 

;flO,000. 

Marx is very angry with those who say that the 
original capital remains untouched; that, he argues, 
has been used up long ago, and what remains is the 
accumulated surplus value. But it really does not 
matter what we call it; the interesting thing is that 
you can live on this widow's cruse of capital for ever 
without its ever getting any less : in other words, 
what I possess, when I possess £10,000, is the capacity 
not merely to purchase ten thousand pounds' worth 
,of commodities, but to make other people work to keep 
me for ever, without ever touching my £10,000 at all. 
My £10,000 is quite useless to me if nobody gets to 
work producing wealth for me to live on. 

Capital, in short, is not capital except by the 
operation of human labour. What follows? Clearly, 
if I had £10,000, but everybody else had £10,000 each 
as well, then, in spite of my possession of £10,000, 
nobody would be wiUing to work to keep me in idle- 
ness. My possession, and everybody else's possession, 
of private capital would defeat itself : the capitalist 
system would cease. The condition of my possessing 

^ See Socialist literature passim, especially Karl Marx, Capital, 
A very clear and simple exposition for the modem reader is to 
be found in Fred Henderson, The Case for Socialism (Jarrold). 
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private capital is that there shall be other people who 
do not possess it, 

I must own the capital means of production, the 
material things without which these other people 
could not get to work at all, before I can make them 
work for me; but, on the other hand, if I do own the 
means of production, then I can not only make other 
people work for me, but I can take advantage of their 
lack, I can exploit them, I can control them, I can 
make them work for me on any terms I choose to 
dictate. I can do all this — unless and until the other 
people combine to refuse their labour : and then it 
becomes a question of endurance. Can I starve them, 
in their lack of the means of production, into giving 
way, before they can intimidate me? 

The ordinary strike is a very gentle weapon of 
intimidation indeed. The strikers say, in effect, to 
the capitalist: 'While we are idle your capital too 
is idle; we may be starving, but you will be losing 
money, and we hope you will soon have lost so much 
that you will give way.' But when the strike gets big 
enough, it changes its character as well as its size.; 
for it no longer puts constraint merely upon the 
individual capitalist, who may or may not be willing 
to go on forfeiting, for the sake of ultimately getting 
his own way, the product that would otherwise be 
accruing to him from the application of other pe©ple's 
labour to his capital. A widely extended strike 
threatens the system; since, if the expectation of 
production is long and thoroughly enough inter- 
rupted, the whole of credit begins to totter; no 
capitalist knows how much his stocks and sharQ3 are 
worth; nobody can take orders, or place orders, for 
goods, because nobody knows when or how the goods 
will be produced. 
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A general strike, whatever it may start from ^ (and, 
as we saw in the Railway Strike, the possibility of it 
always lies dormant in any ordinary wages dispute) 
will always suggest to the strikers the extent of their 
own power. TTiey wiU say to themselves : ' If the 
capitalist class is so helpless, if society cannot operate 
except by our labour, why should we not continue, 
on strike until we have got not merely a rise in wages 
or improvement in material conditions, but an actual 
alteration of the whole social system? Why should 
we not take over the capital from the private capitalists 
and own it as a community, so that the annual product 
may be distributed equitably among all ? ' 

The danger, on the other hand, is equally plain. 
To hold up the ordinary movements of exchange and 
distribution too long might be to involve the whole 
community in a common ruin, in which the poor 
would be the first to suffer, since, unUke the rich, 
they would not have reserves of material com- 
modities. 

Yet this danger, again, could obviously be averted 
if no element of violence entered in at any stage of 
the struggle. The peaceful success of a general strike 
.would, if the strikers cared to make it do so, mean 
the end of the capitaHst system; but that need not 
entail ruin or chaos unless the end of the capitaUst 
system found the overthrowers of the system without 
a new organisation to put in its place. The Shop 
Stewards' movement and the Guild Socialist propa- 
ganda are among the indications that a new system 
can be devised in intellectual readiness to 'take over' 

*Cf. Chapter IX., where a general strike for political purposes 
was discussed. What it is necessary to remember is that what a 
strike develops into does not wholly depend on what it starts 
from : the distinction between the industrial and the political 
strike is largely illusory. 
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on the collapse of the old.^ The influence of a theory 
cannot be gauged until a crisis calls for its practical 
fulfilment : T)ut what we can gauge here and now is the 
existing fact — ^the sudden rise, to meet an emergency, 
of the Council of Action; the consequent creation of 
a network of local councils of action over the country; 
the setting up of a General Staff; and, above all, the 
long training of th^ most public-spirited among the 
British working-class on local councils, on boards of 
guardians, on trade union branches and trades councils, 
in the actual detail of administration. Will any one 
seriously deny that all this constitutes at any rate the 
framework of an organisation which could victual, 
administer, and direct the country? 

In an interesting work describing an imaginary 
revolution in France, ^ two French syiidicalists, Emile 
Pataud and Emile Pouget, described how, in the crisis 
as they conceived it, intelligence, foresight, self- 
restraint, arose to meet necessity. 'The food question 
dominated ever3^hing.' But the workers dominated 
it:— 

' At this psychological moment, which wpuld decide 
the futiure of the movement, the people had an intuition 
of what it was necessary to do.' 

The task of requisitioning and distributing was 
undertaken by 'bands who sprang up voluntarily.' 

One cannot but reflect that a revolution which 
depended on this sort of intuition and spontaneity 

^ Since these pages were printed, early in September, Italy has 
furnished a striking illustration of industrial action on the lines 
indicated in tiie text. 

« 

' Translated by Charlotte and Frederic Chailes under the title : 
Syndicalism and the Co-operative Commonwealth (The New Inter- 
national Publishing Co.), 1913. 
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could scarcely claim to be the legitimate result of a 
scientific theory. I have pointed out, in dealing with 
the Railway Strike, that the danger implicit in its 
continuance would have been precisely such a lack 
of pre-considered plans for revolutionary change. 

It was possible, last year, to make it a reproach 
against the Labour movement that, while in its legiti- 
mate struggle for better conditions it allowed situations 
to arise which threatened revolution, it was none the 
less unequipped with any plan or organisation for 
taking over the necessary administration and ' running ' 
of the country. The events of August and September, 
1920, have removed that reproach. The plans and 
organisations may be embryonic and inadequate, but 
they are there. 



XIV 



FORMS OF SOCIALISM 



I. — Marx and 'Misery' 

Now, the foregoing brief re-statement of the most 
elementary economics and politics is necessary, even at 
this date, if we are to get a clear view of what the 
different forms of Socialist teaching offer. We may 
conveniently take first, since we can briefly dismiss, 
the Utopian form of Socialism. This does not indicate 
definite remedies; it simply, Uke the extremely 
important rhetoric of Ruskin, serves to bring home 
to people the startling evils and incongruities of 
modern life. It shows how terrible is the life of the 
poor, and how noble all life might be, but it does not 
bridge the gulf between the present and the future. 
Its assumptions are those of the imagination, not of the 
the intellect. Morris, in his News from Nowhere,^ 
planned a Socialist Utopia in which all human vices 
had disappeared, except those which he personally 
happened to think were rather laudable than other- 
wise. 

Long before Morris, and long before Marx, forms of 
'Utopian' Socialism existed; and it was against these 
'Utopian' or 'sentimental' forms that Marx conceived 
himself to be in revolt. He claimed to have super- 
seded them by scientific Socialism. 

^ Not that Morris failed to make clear his general Marxist view 
of the transition period. 

15 
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Maxx rejected all fancy pictures of the future. He 
said, in effect : ' Things are in such-and-such a con- 
dition as the result of what they have been in the past, 
and they are working out inexorably to a different 
condition in the future. Capitalism is increasing its 
own evils to the point at which they will become 
intolerable; the rich will get richer, the accumulation 
of capital in a few hands will be intensified, the growth 
of capital values will be accelerated— whereas, on 
the other hand, every increase in the total wealth 
MdU be accompanied by greater hardship and greater 
exploitation of the poor. The gulf between the 
exploiters and the exploited will widen and widen. 
The process by which an enormous increase in the 
products of industry is secured by mechanical means, 
so far from providing everybody with plenty of those 
products, will lead to a glut and an economic crisis 
in which fewer people than ever wiU be able to purchase 
those products. This process will go on getting more 
and more obvious and violent; until at last it will 
become inevitable for the working-class to take over, 
practically speaking, in one soHd lump, the capital 
which private capitahsm itself has, in accordance 
with the laws of its own development, coagulated into 
that lump.' 

This is necessarily an inadequate summary; and 
it represents, perhaps, what Marxism is generally by 
Marxists considered to be rather than what it actually 
is — for Marx himself hedged about his prophecies with 
any number of reservations and even of contradictions. 
He was an extremely practical politician. He never 
contemplated that exclusiveness which characterises 
some of his followers — ^for instance, in their eager 
desire to limit narrowly the 'Third International.' 
He said most definitely in the Communist Manifesto : — 
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' In what relation do the Communists stand to the 
proletarians as a whole? 

' The Communists are no separate party distinct from 
other working-class parties. 

'They have no interests separate from the interests 
of the proletariat in general. They set up no sectarian 
principles on which they wish to model the proletarian 
movement.' ^ 

And again : — 

'The Communists work everywhere for the union 
and agreement of the democratic parties of all 
countries.' « 

And Engels, Marx's collaborator in the Manifesto, 
said in the preface to the 1890 edition that the object 
of the International had been : ' To gather the entire 
working-class of Europe and America into one great 
army.' 

He added :-^ 

'It could not, therefore, depart from the principles 
laid down in the Manifesto. Its programme must 
not exclude EngKsh trade um'ons, French, Belgian, 
Italian, and Spanish Prudhonists, or German Lassal- 
leans.' * 

As in international policy, so in domestic, Marx is 
full of reservations. He did not consistently teach 
the doctrine of a necessarily sudden and violent over- 
throw of the capitaUst system. To quote once more 
from the Manifesto : — 

' The proletariat will use its political power to wrest 

^ Manifesto of the Communist Labour Party, S.L.P. ed., p. 15. 
• p. 28. 3 p, 5, 
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by degrees all capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralise 
all instruments of production in the hands of the 
State, i,e, of the proletariat organised as the ruling 
class, and to increase as rapidly as possible the total 
mass of productive forces.' ^ 

This is very different from that prophecy of sudden 
and catastrophic change with which he is usually 
credited. Measures, he admits, will be different in 
different coimtries. 'Nevertheless,' the Manifesto 
goes on : — 

' For the most advanced countries, the following will 
be pretty generally applicable : — 

'(i) AboUtion of property in land and confiscation 

of ground rents to the State. 
'(2) A heavily progressive income-tax. 
'(3) AboUtion of inheritance. 
'(4) Confiscation of the property of emigrants and 

rebels. 
'(5) Centralisation of credit in the hands of the 

State, by means of a national bank with 

State capital and an exclusive monopoly. 
'(6) Centralisation of the means of transport in 

the hands of the State. 
' (7) Extension of national factories and instruments 

of production, cultivation, and improvement 

of waste lands in accordance with a general 

social plan. 
'(8) ObUgation of all to labour; organisation of 

industrial armies,^ especially for agriculture. 
'(9) Combination^ of agricultural and mdustrial 

labour in order to remove the distinction 

between town and country. 

* p. 20. My itaKcs.  As in Russia to-day. 
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' (10) Free public education for all children. Aboli-. 
tion of factory labour for children in its 
present form. Combmation of education 
with material production, etc/ ^ 

But mark what follows : — 

' When in the course of development class distinctions 
have disappeared, and all production is concentrated 
in the hands of associated individuals, the public 
power will lose its poUtical character. Political power, 
properly speaking;, is the organised power of one class 
for the purpose of oppressing another. If the pro- 
letariat, forced in its struggle against the bourgeoisie 
to organise as a class, makes itself by a revolution the 
ruling class, and as the ruling class destroys by force 
the old conditions of production, it destroys along 
with these conditions of production tffe conditions of 
existence of class antagonism, classes in general, and, 
therewith, its own domination as a class. 

'In the place of the old bourgeois society, with its 
classes and class antagonisms, an association appears 
in which the free development of each is the condition 
for the free development of all.' ^ 

Here, indeed, is that prophecy of the complete 
destruction of capitaUst society and of the present 
conditions of production which Lenin, in his analysis 
of Marxian teaching, so consistently stressed; but 
the means'" outlined for leading up to the destruction 
of the political power of any one class are themselves 
largely political. 

The classic reference for the doctrine that the misery 
of the proletariat must increase under capitahsm in 
proportion as the accumulation of capitalist wealth 

^Manifesto, pp. 20-21; cf. Appendix IX. *p. 21. 
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increases, until a violent revolution becomes inevitable 
is Capital, chapter xxv, section 4 : and there the 
doctrine does seem unequivocal : — 

'In proportion as capital accumulates, the lot of 
the labourer, be his payment high or low, must grow 
worse. The law, finally, that always equilibrates the 
relative surplus population, or industrial reserve 
army, to the extent and energy of accumulation, this 
law rivets the labourer to capital more firmly than the 
wedges of Vulcan did Prometheus to the rock. It 
estabUshes an accumulation of misery, corresponding 
with accumulation of capital. Accumulation of 
wealth at one pole is, therefore, at the same time, 
accumulation of misery, agony of toil, slavery, ignor- . 
ance, brutahty, mental degradation at the opposite 
pole, i.e,y on the side of the class that produces its own 
product in the'?orm of capital.' ^ 

But in the Manifesto it is pointed out that the 
formation of trade unions and the struggle for higher 
wages is sometimes successful in its immediate object 
as well as significant for the future : — 

' From time to time, the workers are victorious, but , 
only for a time. The real fruit of their struggle lies 
not in the immediate result, but in the always growing 
unity of the workers. ... 

'This organisation of the proletarians into a class, 
and consequently into a poUtical party, is continually 
hampered by the competition among the workers 
themselves. But it always arises again, stronger, firmer, 
mightier. It' compels legislative recognition of par- 
ticular working-class interests by profiting by the 
divisions within the bourgeoisie itself. For instance, 
the Ten Hours' Bill in England.' 2 

^Capital, p. 661. * Manifesto, p. 13. 
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From many places in Capital itself it would be 
easy to quote modifications of the 'misery' theory. 
What Marx calls 'the absolute law of capitalist 
accumulation ' is, in his own words, ' Uke all other laws, 
modified in its working by many circumstances.' ^ 
He definitely states that, under certain conditions 
and at certain stages of capitalist accumulation, wages 
may rise and the circle of the workers' enjoyments may 
be extended, but that this improvement 'can never 
reach the point at which it would threaten the system 
itself.' ^ And that, after all, is obvious. So long as 
the wage-earner remains a wage-earner, he will not 
alter the system by earning more wages. 

Much earlier in Capital, and in a different connection, 
it is argued that : — 

'It is possible with an increasing productiveness 
of labour for the price of labour-power to keep on 
falling, and yet for this fall to be accompanied by a 
constant growth in the mass of the labourers' means of 
subsistence. But even in such case, the fall in the 
value of labour-power would cause a corresponding 
rise of surplus-value, and thus the abyss between the 
labourers' position and that of the capitalist would 
keep widening.' « 

All this should be borne in mind when it is thought 
to refute Marx by pointing out that it is not necessarily 
the most miserable who make the most successful 
and complete changes, and that, in point of fact, the 
ccHidition of the workers has improved since Marx 
wrote, instead of getting progressively and intensively 
worse. We have just seen that Marx did, in fact, allow 
for temporary and legislative improvements m the 

* Capital, p. 660. * Ibid., pp. 630-632. 

» Ibid,, p. 532. 
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condition of the workers. But there is nauch more to 
be said than that. In judging whether conditions 
have got worse or better, we cannot confine our view 
to one particular country ; admittedly things in this 
country, though bad enough in all conscience, are 
not as bad as when Marx wrote; but Marx's prophecy 
did not confine itself to one particular kind of increasing 
misery. On the contrary, he specially spoke of 5uch 
crises and universal wars as the last few years have 
seen. These, he said, would result from the accumu- 
lations and growing stress of capitahsm, and thus 
would involve the intense misery which results in 
bloody revolution. This is precisely what has 
happened in Russia, and what was happening in 
Hungary until France and Great Britain stepped 
in to undo the revolution without mitigating the 
misery. 

Moreover, even if we could regard our own country 
in isolation, it would be a great mistake to take too 
facile a view of the alleged improvement in working- 
class conditions. Readers of Marx are harrowed by his 
description of the housing conditions under which the 
miners lived in his day. It is more to the point for 
us to be harrowed by the description furnished to the 
Coal Commission of how miners live in our own day.^ 
The general condition of women and children under 
the factory system, before the passing of the Factory 
Acts and the enactment of the ten hours' day, reads 
to us now Uke something incredible; but, if we tend 
to be complacent about the conditions of working 
women nowadays, we should read Maternity,^ a little 
book of letters from working women, collected by the 
Women's Co-operative Guild, and published in 1915 — 

* See Appendix X. 
^MaterMty^ Bell & Sons, 1915. 
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since which year wages have not, in any real sense, 
increased. ^ 

In this little volume we get a hundred and sixty 
letters, and everywhere the same story : poverty 
that need not have been if the State would care for 
those who make the State; worry that need not have 
been, disease and anguish that need not have been; 
everywhere the same patience, the same quiet and 
prolonged heroism, the same unselfishness. Here is a 
characteristic passage : — 

'No. doubt there are others fixed the same way as 
I have been. This is only a short account of how I 
suffered; I could fill slieets of paper with what I have 
gone through at confinements and before, and there 
are others, no doubt, who have felt the pinch as well 
as myself. If there is anything else you would like 
to know and I could tell you, I should be glad, for the 
benefit of my sisters.' 

To some letters are added little explanatory notes, 
such as: 'Wages, 19s. lod.; three children, one mis- 
carriage' 'I am a ruined woman through having' 
children,' says another woman. Again : ' The majority 
of working women do not get sufficient nourishment 
during pregnancy.' Wlien comfortable folk write 
to the papers letters headed 'Women and Drink,' 
I wish they could be confronted with these words : — 

'The mother wonders what she has to live for; if 
there is another baby coming she hopes it will be dead 

1 See also such works as The Ragged Trousered Philanthropists , 
by Richafd Tressall (Grant Richards), and Children of the Dead 
End, by Patrick MacGill (Herbert Jenkins) — ^first-hand descriptions 
of soraid working-class conditions by men with long experience 
of those conditions. 
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when it is bom. The result is she begins to take drugs. 
I need hardly tell you the pain and suffering she goes 
through. . . . All this tells on the women physically 
and mentally. Can you wonder at women turning 
to drink?' 1 

It is still true, as the Board of Education health 
reports show, that an enormous proportion of working- 
class children are unable to take in such education 
as is offered them, because they are under-nourished, 
and so either physically or mentally defective. 

The worst horrors of any age or time were paralleled 
in the Dublin conditions against which the Dock 
Strike of 1913 was a protest. 

I could multiply instances; but it would be idle. 
The point is this — ^if , on the whole, we can fairly say 
that social conditions have improved in the last half 
Century, they are still so deplorable that to ask the 
working-class to acquiesce in them is the very essence 
of cynicism. 

1 In July and August, 1920, there was a local strike of tailoresses 
against a wage of 8^. an hour (equivalent to 3id. before the war). 
See Daily Herald, Aug. 30, 1920. 
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forms of socialism 

2. — Fabianism and the Guilds 

I HAVE thought it worth while to analyse the Marxian 
doctrine in some detail because, after exercising for 
years in this country a largely indirect and largely 
misunderstood influence, that great thinker is now 
coming into his own. It is recognised that he is the 
author and origin of the Russian Revolution as 
definitely as Rousseau was the author and origin of 
the French Revolution; and, though he is still little 
read, and will remain little read til) the end of the 
chapter, because he is almost unreadable, his influence 
is everjnvhere felt. 

But it is only fair to recognise how much has been 
due in this country to that Fabian Socialism which 
claimed to be more scientific than Marx, just as Marx 
claimed to be more scientific than anybody else. The 
purely economic difference between Fabianism and 
Marxism depends largely on points which are not 
relevant here; but it is important to quote one typical 
sentence of Mr and Mrs Webb's. Talking of Robert 
Owen, they say : — 

'He was disabled by that confident sciolism and 
prejudice which has led generations of Socialists to 
borrow from Adam Smith and the ' classic ' economists 
the erroneous theory that labour is by itself the 

C.R. l6l M 
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creator of value, without going on to master that 
impregnable and more difficult law of economic rent 
which is the very corner-stone of collectivist 
economy.' ^ 

I do not know what Mr and Mrs Webb mean by 
'classic/ but then nobody ever does know what any- 
body means by 'classic.' The law of economic rent, 
which the Fabians very properly took from Ricardo, 
is a classic enough doctrine. As for its being more 
difficult than the law that labour is the creator of 
value, they might ask Mr Bernard Shaw, who, in the 
first of the Fabian Essays, said that thalaw of rent 
was so clear and simple as to be comprehensible by 
a child. And as for Adam Smith's saying that labour 
was by itself the creator of value, he contradicted 
himself about that as about everything else. We have, 
indeed, seen how unanswerable is the law of rent; 
but it depends on the productivity of land, and land 
does not produce automatically. It produces wealth 
when labour is appUed to it; and, though nobody was 
ever so idiotic as to think that labour could create 
wealth by itself in the Uteral sense of having nothing 
to work upon, it is equally true that nothing whatever 
has any value until labour does get to work upon it. 
What I take Mr and Mrs Webb to mean is that labour 
is not, in the full Marxian sense, the measure of 
wealth, since a very little labour appUed to land at a 
high economic rent will produce more than a great 
deal of labour applied to land at the margin of culti- 
vation. 2 But this only comes back to the old central 
and obvious truth that those who control the means 
of wealth-production will control the conditions of 
labour. The best land is no use to its owner until the 

1 History of Trade Unionism, 1920 edition, p. 162. 
* Maxx, anyhow, realised this point himself. 
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labourer works upon it, and the labourer at work on 
the best .land has no advantage over the labourer at 
work on the Worst, because all he produces over and 
above his bare cost of maintenance is, roughly speaking, 
always skinned off by the capiJaUst or the landowner-^ 
which is what Marx meant by the 'absorption of 
surplus value.' 

In the only sense that matters, then, labour (of 
hand and brain) does, on any SociaUst theory, produce 
all wealth; and Labour has a right to the results. 
(Most of those who own land, and many of those who 
own capital, do so because their ancestors obtained 
land or other forms of wealth by robbery or other 
dishonest methods; and, it is consequently hard to 
understand why the suggested removal from them of 
their land or capital should arouse that sentiment of 
virtuous anger which they so often profess.) There, is 
absolutely no difference in theoretical result between 
the Marxian doctrine that wealth is produced by 
labour, and the Fabian doctrine that it depends on 
rent. Where Fabianism is popularly supposed to have 
made a real advance is in practical appUcation to 
politics; it is supposed to have refuted the Marxian 
theory that it is no good trying to improve conditions, 
since things will never be better till they are worse 
(a doctrine which, as we have seen, Marx did not hold 
in all its crudeness) ; and to have substituted for that 
doctrine the policy of permeation. Permeation meant 
getting Liberals or Conservatives to do Socialistic 
things under the impression that they were Liberal 
or Conservative things. 

As far back as 1889, Mr Webb was congratulating 
himself and the world, not merely on the enormous 
number of services which were already nationally or 
municipally owned or controlled, but also on what he 
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conceived to be the identity of the Radical and Socialist 
programmes. 

Quoting from the Star of August 8th, 1888, 'the 
whole of the immediately practicable demands of the 
most exacting SociaUst' as, in his view, embodied in 
'the current Radical programme,' he adds : — 

'This is the programme to which a century of 
industrial revolution has brought the Radical working 
man. Like John Stuart Mill, though less explicitly, 
he has turned from mere poUtical Democracy to a 
complete, though unconscious, SociaUsm.' ^ 

The headings of the programme were : ' Revision of 
Taxation,' 'Extension of Factory Acts,' 'Educational 
Reform,' 'Re-organisation of Poor Law Administra- 
tion,' ' Extension of Municipal Authority,' 'Amendment 
of Political Machinery.' 

The detailed suggestions are of the sort which very 
nearly everybody would now admit to have been 
admirable. But do they amount, as Mr Webb says, 
to 'complete Socialism?' It will be observed that, 
though half the programme of 'complete Socialism' 
has been carried out, we are little nearer^ complete 
Socialism than we were before. It is precisely this 
fact which is making the workers pause, and throwing 
them — even those of them who have never heard of 
Marx ! — ^back on the Marxian theory. 

I should be the last person to depreciate the pro- 
found and subtle influence of Fabianism on both 

* For details, see Appendix IX. It will there be seen that the 
programme does demand the ultimate 'extinction ' of the class of 
recipients of rent and interest; and that sounds 'complete' enough. 
But the extinction is to be so * gradual ' as to throw the chief stress 
on reforms which do not seem to contemplate the extinction; and 
that is the point. 

* I mean in economic structure : of course, we are nearer in time, 
And^ few have done so much to prepare the change as Mr Webb, 
whose greatness is even yet, perhaps, not properly realised. 
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speculation and legislation, or the intellectual eminence 
and devoted public spirit of its leaders; but how far it 
fell short of a fighiing policy, may be shown by a mere 
quotation of its basis. 

This basis has been modified twice : once, in 1907, 
by the inclusion of a reference to 'the establishment 
of equal citizenship for men and women'; and once, 
in 1919, by a general abbreviation and condensation. 
The following is its present form : — 

'The Fabian Society consists of Socialists. 

'It therefore aims at the reorganisation of Society 
by the emancipation of Land and Industrial Capital 
from individual ownership, and the vesting of them 
in the Community for the general benefit. In this 
way only can the natural and acquired advantages of 
the country be equitably shared by the whole people. 

'The Society accordingly works for the extinction 
of private property in land, with equitable considera- 
tion of established expectations, and due provision 
as to the tenure of the home and the homestead; for 
the transfer to the conununity, by constitutional 
methods, of all such industries as can be conducted 
socially; and for the establishment, as the governing 
consideration in the regulation of production, distri- 
bution and service, of the common good instead of 
private profit.' 

The earlier version talked vaguely about 'the 
transfer to the community of the administration of 
such industrial capital as can conveniently be managed 
socially.' 

Now clearly the talk about 'such industrial capital 
as can conveniently be managed socially' leaves the 
whole question open. The Government, in the teeth 
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of its own Royal Commission, is not of opinion that 
the industrial capital of the mines can be managed 
socially with convenience. But of whose convenience 
is the Government thinking? 

Similarly with the later basis : the phrase, ' All such 
industries as can be conducted socially,' is Scarcely, 
more definitely closed against ambiguous interpretation 
than the phrase it superseded. 

Nevertheless, it is fair to remember that the Fabians 
were sufficiently advanced in the eighties of the last 
century to refuse that compensation ^ which even so- 
called extremists among the miners allow in their 
proposed bill for the nationalisation of the mines. ^ 
(I do not mean that the miners' proposal is less advanced 
than the thirty-year-old Fabian proposal; though, to a 
partial view, it might seem to be so on the face of it. 
We shall see that compensation is, from the Socialist 
point of view, allowable or not entirely according to 
whether there is or is not, accompanying it, a measure 
of Capital Levy — such as the miners in fact proposed.) 

But meanwhile there have grown up, to combat or 
supplement Fabianism, other schools of Socialist 
teaching. S3aidicalism has not been directly adopted 
in this country by any considerable body of opinion; 
it is a primarily French theory, committed by inten- 
tion rather than by any logical necessity to a faint 
or vigorous approval of revolutionary violence, and 
seeking dialectical support from current philosophies 
less philosophical than itself. Its essence is, as its 
name indicate?, the doctrine that all power should 

^ ' If these measures be carried out, without compensation (though 
not without such relief to expropriated individuals as may seem 
good to the community . . .) * — Edward R. Pease, History of the 
Fabian Society (Fifield), 191 6. Appendix II, The Basis of the 
Fabian Society. 

^ The miners would not allow compensation for royalties. 
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lie with the syndicats (Trade Unions) of producers, 
and none with any 'bourgeois' Parliament of the 
British type. 

Guild Socialism owes, no doubt, something of its 
development to SyndicaUsm, since it shares the same 
central doctrine that the trade union or syndicat is the 
important unit; but it has given us a very much more 
thorough and thoughtful examination of how the 
complete revolution (in the sense of the complete 
removal of the control of capital from private hands) 
can be prepared for and brought about. Its main 
point of superiority to Syndicalism is its frank recog- 
nition that the pubUc in the capacity of consumers 
must retain representation and power for itself — 
representation and power which must be balanced 
(and not, as in Syndicalism, superseded) by the power 
and representation of the public organised as producers.^ 

Guild Socialism is a development of industrial 
unionism, which seeks to supersede the old division 
of industries according to craft by the more modern 
type of union, uniting in one great body all the workers 
connected with any one industry. The Miners' Federa- 
tion of Great Britain mav be taken as an admirable 
approximation to a complete industrial union. But 
the great advance Guild SociaUsm has made beyond 
mere industrial unionism is that it includes expressly, 
in the munber of workers connected with the industry, 
those managers, organisers, and brain-workers generaUy 
whom ordinary trade unionism still excludes.^ 

The 'control of industry' is now a very popular 
phrase and a very widely-spread idea. As advanced 
in Guild Socialism, it implies the control of the method 

^ The main credit for the origination of Gmld Socialism belongs 
to Mr A. R. Orage and Mr S. G. Hobson. The most masterly 
exposition of it has been made by Mr G. D. H. Cole, whose Guitd 
Socialism Re-stated is in preparation as these pages go to press. 
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and direction of each industry by the workers in that 
industry, whether they work by hand or brain. The 
essence of it, the fundamental principle that those 
who do the work should be in control of the work, is 
very far from new. It owes its enormous popularity 
at the moment to the popular reaction from belief 
in governments. 

Fabian or CoUectivist Socialism laid its greatest 
stress on national ownership, and was suspected of 
being content for the administration of national 
industry to remain with Government departments. 
Government departments are in the worst of bad 
odours just now, and nothing which seemed to involve 
an extension of bureaucracy would have a chance at 
the polls. ^ It is therefore a relief to the earnest 
inquirer when he finds that up-to-date Socialism has 
repudiated bureaucracy and transferred control from 
the unimaginative inhumanity of Whitehall to the 
people occupied in the actual industries. 

James Connolly outlined the essence of the proposal 
a long time ago in his Socialism Made Easy : — 

'The political institutions of to-day are simply the 
coercive forms of capitaUst society; they have grown 
up out of and are based upon territorial divisions of 
power in the hands of the ruling class in past ages, 
and were carried over into capitaUst society to suit 
the needs of the capitaUst class when that class over- 
threw the dominion of its predecessors. The delegation 
of the function of government into the hands of repre- 
sentatives elected from certain districts, states, or 
territories, represents no real natural division suited 
to the requirements of modem society, but is a survival 

^ How fax Fabianism is bureaucratic is a matter of controversy. 
The charge has certainly been absurdly exaggerated by those critics 
who ovenook the Fabian insistence on the idea of democracy. 
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from a time when territorial influences were more 
potent than industrial influences, and for that reason 
is totally unsuited to the needs of the new social order, 
which must be based upon industry. The SocjaUst 
thinker when he paints the structural form of the 
new social order, does not imagine an industrial 
system directed or ruled by a body of men and women 
elected from an indiscriminate mass of residents 
within given districts, said residents working at a 
heterogeneous collection of trades and industries. Ta 
give the nfling, controlUng, and directing of industry 
into the hands of such a body would be too utterly 
foolish. What the Socialist does realise is that under 
a Socialist form of society the administration of affairs 
will be in the hands of representatives of the various 
industries of the nation; that the workers in the shops 
and factories will organise themselves into unions, 
each union comprising all the workers at a given 
industry; that said union will democratically control 
the workshop Ufe of its own industry, electing all 
foremen, etc., and regulating the routine of labour in 
that industry in subordination to the needs of society 
in general, to the needs of its allied trades, and to the 
department of industry to which it belongs. That 
representatives elected from these various departments 
of industry will meet and form the industrial adminis- 
tration or national government of the country. In 
short, Social-Democracy, as its name implies, is the 
appUcation to industry, or to the social life of the 
nation, of the ^fundamental principles of democracy. 
Such application will necessarily have to begin in the 
workshop, and proceed logically and consecutively 
upward through all the grades of industrial organisa- 
tion until it reaches the culminating point of national 
executive power and direction. In other words. 
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Socialism must proceed from the bottom upward, 
whereas capitalist poUtical society is organised from 
above downward; Socialism will be administered by 
a committee of experts elected from the industries 
and professions of the land; capitalist society is 
governed by representatives elected from districts, 
and is based upon territorial division. The local and 
national governing or other administrative bodies of 
Socialism will approach every question with impartial 
minds armed with the fullest knowledge born of 
experience; the governing bodies of capitalist society 
have to call in an expensive professional expert to 
instruct them on every technical question, and know 
that the impartiality of said expert varies with and 
depends upon the size of his fee. 

'It will be seen that this conception of Socialism 
destrovs at one blow all the fears of a bureaucratic 
State, ruling and ordering the lives of every individual 
from above, and thus gives assurance that the social 
order of the future will be an extension of the freedom 
of the individual, and not a suppression of it. In 
short, it blends the fullest democratic control with the 
most absolute expert supervision, something unthink- 
able of any society built upon the political state.' ^ 

But much earlier than that, in the Worhers' Republic 
for June 10, 1899, Connolly had already written : — 

' But- Socialism implies co-operative control by the 
workers of the machinery of production; in the absence 

1 Quoted by W. P. Ryan, The Irish Labour^ Movement (Talbot 
Press, Dublin, and T. Fisher Unwin), 1919, pp. 163 seq. It will 
be seen that Connolly goes much further in the Syndicalist direction 
that the Guild Socialists do, and approximates 'to Sovietism as 
practised in Russia. It would, however, be a mistake to suppose 
that Soviet Russia has, in actual practice, this ^ clean-cut occu- 

gational representation. Its industrial structure is complicated 
y geographical and politicallimitations. 
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of such control we have naught but State capitalism, 
as the Post Office at present. Socialism IS the owner- 
ship by the State (the whole community) of all land 
and materials for labour combined with the co-operative 
control hy the workers of such lands and materials.' ^ 

Far earlier still, Karl Marx had analysed the 
philosophy which refused to the workers democracy 
within the workshop : — 

'The factory code in which capital formulates, like 
a private legislator, and at his own good will, his 
autocracy over his workpeople, unaccompanied by that 
division of responsibility, in other matters so much 
approved of by the bourgeoisie, and unaccompanied 
by the still more approved representative system, 
this code is but the capitalistic caricature of that 
social regulation of the labour-process which becomes 
requisite in co-operation on a great scale, and in the 
emplojnnent in common, of instruments of labour 
and especially of machinery.' ^ 

And Robert Owen was earlier than Marx. 
Beyond him, we need not attempt to trace origins. 
The origin of an idea is, anyway, impossible to trace. 
Ideas move restless in the racial subconsciousness till 
opportunity releases them. Robert Owen was, as we 
say, 'before his time.' The time of the 'control of 
industry' is now. 

* Ryan, op, dt., p. i66.  Capital, p. 424. 
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LABOUR UNITY 



Any review, even so brief a one as the foregoing, of 

Socialist thought in this countrj^ suffices to show the 

persistence and ultimate prevalence of the essential 

Marxian creed. If Marx was not quite as scientific 

as he imagined, nor quite as unscientific as his critics 

would suggest, he did at any rate roughly envisage 

what has actually in this country taken place — a 

widening of the gulf between the very rich and the 

working-class, accompanied by a strengthening of the 

solidarity and unity of organised labour. 

It is this latter point, so often ignored, which is of 

such supreme importance. The middle-class public 

talks and thinks of the 'splits' in Labour, because its 

attention is directed to these by the ordinary Press, 

and because it is taught to want to believe in them. 

But to anybody who looks at the large movement, 

the amazing thing is not that about seven million 

people, drawn from all over the country, from all kinds 

of work, from all grades of wages, should differ among 

themselves, but that they should so marvellously 

agree on the topics which concern the function binding 

them together — their function as workers. It was 

not surprising that the movement was divided during 

the war over conscription; it is surprising that, in 

spite of that division, the movement held together 

and increased by leaps and bounds. The membership 

17a 
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of the Trades Union Congress has indeed more than 
doubled since just before the war, and has multiplied 
itself six times during the last quarter of a century; 
and in proportion as the movement grows in size, it 
grows in the sense of political homogeneity. Ten years 
ago, five years ago, very few working men were 
Socialists. As recently as the last General Election, 
though Labour did extremely well at the polls and 
registered a far larger number of votes in the country 
than are fairly represented even by its increased 
membership in Parliament, yet a very considerable 
number of working men and women undoubtedly 
voted for the Coalition who would now do nothing of 
the kind. 

Ten years ago, five years ago, it by no means 
followed that because a man was a Labour member 
of ParHament, he was, in economic theory, a SociaUst 
of any sort. And speeches at Trades Union Congresses 
(for what they were worth) were concentrated much 
more than they are nowadays on details and much 
less on broad unifying principles. It is true that the 
Trades Union Congress has passed resolutions in 
favour of the nationaUsation of the mines for over 
twenty years, but not until a year or two ago would 
it have seemed possible to any one that a Trades 
Union Congress should actually pass a resolution, as 
was done last year, in favour of compelling the 
Government on the subject; ^ or that compulsion by 
direct action should find a considerable body of support 
in a subsequent Congress, ^ and be, in fact, regarded 
as 'practical politics.' 

Up till quite recently, it was always assumed that 
there were two sides to organised Labour : the 
industrial side, which concerned itself with such 

* See Appendix IV. * Ibid, 
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improvements in the wages or conditions of industry 
as did not affect the political views cf those concerned; 
and the political side, which, largely led by the 
Independent Labour Party and influenced by that 
party's Socialist teaching, could take a line on general 
political questions which was by no means necessarily 
endorsed by the main body of industrial workers. 
There was a good deal in this : but even the political 
side of the movement was not by any means whole- 
heartedly Socialist in its attitude towards industrial 
problems.. Indeed, the record of the Labour Party 
during the years preceding the war was one of pure 
and simple coaUtion with the Liberals. Not only 
were many Labour members, including some of the 
most influential, returned under a working arrange- 
ment with the Liberals, but their poUtical projects 
were mainly those of the Liberal Party. They were 
keen workers for the Parliament Act and the Home 
Rule Bill. Just as, in the present Coalition, the 
Liberals have been swallowed by the. Unionist § and 
have ceased to be Liberals, so, in Mr Asquith's Liberal 
and Labour CoaUtion, the Labour men were swallowed 
by the Liberals, and, with very few exceptions, ceased 
to be effectively Labour. More — in the present 
Coalition there is at any rate a suggestion or intention 
of a bargain between the two parties involved; in 
Mr Asquith's Government there was not even that. 
No Labour man could sit in the Government by calling 
himself Coalition Labour, as Liberals can sit in this 
Government by calling themselves Coalition Liberal. 
(Mr John Burns had ceased to be either Liberal or 
Labour, and had become unmistakably, though not 
nominally. Conservative.) As with men, so with 
measures : theoretically, there, a bargain did perhaps 
exist; but Labour could rarely in practice insist upon 
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the carrying out of its demands, because that, in the 
words of its most prominent spokesmen, would have 
'imperilled Home Rule.' Between the Trade Disputes 
Act of 1906 and the Trade Union Act of 1913, 
Labour was poUtically flouted and ignored, and the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, in the mass, extin- 
guished. 

No one is satisfied with the present position or 
activities of the Parliamentary Labour Party, but the 
complaint against it now is rather different. It is 
based largely upon the charge of irregular attendance, 
and for that, in many individual cases, there is a very 
good excuse, since a large proportion of Labour members 
are also trade union officials, and have often to be 
absent on urgent trade union work. Doubtless, this 
is a flaw in the sheer organisation of Labour; but it 
is not, to the same extent as before, a reflection on 
Labour's spirit and solidarity. And, whereas, 
before the war, dissatisfaction with the Labour Party 
was confined, as far as could be told from its open 
expression, to a numerically small and theoretically 
extreme portion of the movement, to-day such dis- 
satisfaction as exists finds much wider and more 
authoritative expression. 

The Labour movement, in a word, is becoming 
more and more class-conscious. The causes of this 
are many. There is the spread of education, the 
influence of the study of economics at Ruskin College 
and the Central Labour College,^ from which centres 
come so many of the young 'advanced' men of the 
movement, such as Mr Frank Hodges, the secretary of 
the Miners' Federation. There is the provocation, 

^ I am well aware of the extreme difference in point of view 
between the two places : my point simply is tliat good men come 
from both. 
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deliberately employed, as at the General Election 
and during the Railway Strike, by so-called Liberals 
and Conservatives, who unite to stigmatise staid, 
reputable trade unionists as 'Bolsheviks' and enemies 
of their country. But, above all, there is, exactly as 
Marx foretold, the iron and inexorable pressure of 
facts — the sheer financial facts of the rise in the 
cost of living and the huge profits of capitalist 
combines. 

The workers see that the Government will almost 
always guarantee his dividend to the capitaUst, but 
almost always oppose any demand pn the part of the 
wage-earner, even the bare demand for the maintenance 
of his pre-war standard of living. 

Th&y realise, because they are forced to realise, that 
there is only so much wealth available, and that, while 
the monopolists get so much, the workers will get so little. 
They face the fact, because it is forced upon them, that 
only a radical redistribution of wealth, and of the means 
by which wealth-production is controlled, will alter their 
state for the better. 

They have been preached to by the capitalist Press 
about the 'vicious circle' until they have mquired 
into the vicious circle and discovered what it is. They 
have been told that wages must not go up, because 
that will put up prices. They have seen that that 
argument apparently does not stop the putting up of 
profits, Thev have asked themselves whether it is a 
fact that high prices are caused by high wages; and 
they have come to the conclusion that, on the contrary, 
high wages are necessitated by high prices. They 
have decided that the only way in which to get control 
of capital out of the hands of the private profit-maker 
and into the hands of the whole community is to 
nationalise industry. 
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That is Socialism — ^not theoretical Socialism, but 
simple common-sense Socialism, which cannot be 
avoided by those who face the facts. 

And, if the carrying out of that Socialism is resisted 
by the owners of private capital, there will be the 
wrong sort of revolution. 



C.R. N 
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THE POVERTY LINE 



'But,' it may be said, 'what is the use of this practical 
conversion of Labour to Socialism? Admitted that 
you have a vast political party, a vast industrial power, 
demanding that the product of all industry shall be 
available for all, and therefore equally available for 
each — what then? Does it not remain true that no 
redistribution can distribute what is not there? There 
is not enough to go round; and that is the answer to 
your SociaUsm.' 

To these objections I would reply : If there were 
indeed not enough to go round, that would be no 
argument against equal distribution. If there is only 
a shilling between two men who need eighteenpence 
in order to buy enough food for the two of them, 
they will be better off if each can spend sixpence 
than if one has to do with a penny because the other 
has taken possession of elevenpence. In abstract 
justice, and. for the purposes of national health and 
efficiency, if there is not enough to 'go round,' it ought 
to be equally distributed : and if there is enough to 
'go round,' it ought to be equally distributed. That, 
at any rate, is Labour's view, and the implication of 
Labour's activities. 

But there is no need to argue the matter in the 
abstract. In spite of all statements to the contrary, 
there is enough to 'go round,* 

I shall show statistically that, even as production 
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stands at present, there is produced by this country 
enough, though not more than enough, for every 
family to have a decent Ufe — ^to Hve above that 
'poverty Une' at which wages are only just sufficient 
to assure proper food, housing, clothes, and conditions 
of health. I shall show — ^but indeed it does not need 
showing, being obvious to the simplest — that, if there 
is only just sufficient for each to have enough if all 
have equal, then such a redistribution cannot be 
effected without taking away a great deal from those 
who at present have more than enough. 

So much is produced. If some have more than their 
share, others will have less. What is produced, is 
produced by human labour : the richest soil lies idle 
till some one gets to work on it, the most miraculous 
machine is improductive till human activity sets it 
going. If you and I enjoy more than our share of 
the national income, then, in whatever form we enjoy 
it, we are taking toll of the labour of others. 

Any redistribution of the national product, however, 
would prove useless unless it were accompanied by a 
radical alteration of the system which made the present 
inequaUties and would, if allowed to operate unchecked, 
inevitably make inequalities again. 

Now a radical alteration of the system of production 
and distribution of national wealth is precisely what 
we mean by a revolution. That there was a tendency 
towards such revolution before the war will scarcely 
be denied. But the war has made the problem much 
more acute and much more obvious. It has, as we shall 
see, removed the limitations on high prices and given 
a new reaUty to the 'vicious circle.' Let us consider 
what whis means. 

Sir Leo Chiozza Money, giving evidence at the 
Dockers' Inquiry, put the 'poverty line' at, roughly 
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speaking, £^ a week for the normal family of five 
persons— man, wife, and tliree children. The following' 
is his table in detail : — 

Poverty Line, 1914, and Comparative Figures, 

February, 1920. 

Per week for 1914 Increase Feb. 

per cent. 1920 

Rent and Rates . .£076.. £076 
Food . . . .100 136 272 
Clothing, including boots 050 250 o 17 6 
Fuel . . . .030 65 o 4 II 
Lighting, furniture, iron- 
mongery, crockery, 

soap, soda, etc. .036 200 o 10 6 

Amusements, including 

holiday . 
X7 ares • • • • 

Drink, tobacco, news- 
papers, books, and 
pocket-money 
Trade Union, friendly 
society, etc. 

£250 £5 o 71 

Or, simply taking the Board of Trade general 
figures for rise in cost of Uving, and reckoning a week's 
necessary income at 125 per cent, above 1914 level : — 

£250 £513 

It must not be forgotten, in connection with these 
figures and those of Sir Lynden Macassey's shortly to 

^ Daily Herald, Feb. 20, 1920. 
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The Poverty Line i8i 

be quoted, that they are very heavily weighted against 
my argument; for they are based on a rise in the cost 
of living of only 125 per cent., whereas in the six 
months which have elapsed between the compiling 
of those figures and the writing of these lines, the cost 
of Uving has gone up (if we use all the time the official 
Board of Trade figures) another 30 per cent. It is 
idle, however, to furnish a new calculation — ^which, in 
any case, any one can do for himself — on the later 
figures : for, by the time these lines are pubUshed, 
the cost of living will probably have risen again. ^ 

Sir Leo's figures, of course, covered only actual 
weekly expenditure on necessaries (for I count the 
few relaxations allowed for as necessary to a healthy 
life) : it excluded direct contributions to the State 
exchequer. Yet it is clear that, if all famihes were 
at a common level of income, then, even if such 
a division of the national product brought the income 
of each family down to £$, no family would be exempt 
from contributing towards that part of the national 
expense which is now borne by the payers of income- 
tax. Moreover, if income "were equally distributed, 
each family would have to contribute towards that 
fund of renewal and increase of capital which is now 
provided out of the incomes of the rich. So that, at 
present prices, and allowing for direct taxation and 
for sums allocated to renewal of national capital, the 
poverty line would not remain near £^, but would 
certainly, unless future production was to be crippled 
by insufficiency of capital, approximate to £1.0. 

£10 a family is roughly what would be given by an 
equal distribution of present production.^ 

^It has I And that exclusive of the rise in rent and the latest rise 
in feures. See Appendix II. 

« See Chapter XVIII. 
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Since, then, distribution is grossly unequal, and the 
rich we have always with us, it follows that, some 
being so very far above that bare minimum of health 
and ease which an equal distribution would ensure, 
others must be much below it. If you have a rule six 
inches long, you can divide it into six equal pieces of 
one inch each, but if you make three of the pieces an 
inch and a half each, the other three will have to be 
content with an average of half an inch. 

Reces of a rule have no option but to be content 
when they are cut down : but human beings will not 
be content, permanently, with what they reaUse to be 
less than their share. 

Nor, indeed, can they be permanently content with 
the acceptance of less than their share, if that accep- 
tance forces them below the poverty line. It is not 
a question of will, but of economic necessity. As 
Burke said : ' Rebellion does not arise from a desire 
for change, but from the impossibility of suffering 
more.' 

Are the facts bad enough to justify the use of that 
argument? They are worse than that. 

Sir Lynden Macassey, K.C., was the spokesman of 
the empoyers at the Dockers' Inquiry. He put forward 
all the arguments ordinarily used, not merely by the 
employers of dock labourers, but by all employers — 
by employers as a class — ^against a general increase of 
wages. 

He gave an alternative 'poverty Une' to Sir Leo 
Chiozza Money's. It was ^^3 17s. od. for London, 
3^3 13s. 6d. for the provinces. 

He said : — 

'We want to go as near to Mr Bevin's budget as we 
can, and we propose that a fairer budget would be one 
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giving a total expenditure for towns outside London 
of £3 13s. 6d., and for London itself £3 17s. od. This 
latter figure is equivalent to an expenditure of £1 19s. 5d. 
in 1914, based on a food value of 3700 calories for a 
docker/ 

Here are the details of his budget (not his budget, 
indeed, but the budget he puts forward for others) : — 
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Food 
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Rent 


• • • • 


.. 066 


Clothing 


• * • • 


12 6 


Fuel 


• • • * 


048 


Household sundries 


•• 034 


Personal 


• • • • 


.. 066 



3 13 6^ 

» 

Now a very large number of workers are below that 
poverty line : and their demand for wages to raise 
them up to it is met by refusal on the part of the employers 
and the Government. 

To give but one instance : as this is written, the 
latest award to railwaymen assures to the worst-paid 
grade — ^the country porters — ^merely sixty-five shillings 
and sixpence per week : and that in spite of an admit- 
tedl}^ heavy^increase in the cost of living, since seventy- 
three shillings and sixpence was declared to be, by the 
spokesman of the employing class, the very lowest sum on 
which a married man with a family could hope to support 
health. (Some railway porters, of course, are single 
men without dependents : but then others have more 
than three children.) 

' Daily H Of aid, Feb. 14. 1920. 
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The capitalist class is, in other words, compelling 
large portions of the working-class to live below the 
poverty line. 

Meanwhile, the cost of living goes up. Wages 
barely, and with difficulty, overtake it. If they do 
overtalke it, a state of things admitted by Mr Lloyd 
George to be 'disgraceful' is perpetuated. If they do 
not overtake it, a disgraceful state of things is made 
worse. 

The workers, still ill-educated doubtless in the mass, 
have yet sufficient knowledge to reaUse the disgrace; 
and they have come to beUeve that the remedy lies 
in the removal of a system under which the national 
product is owned and controlled by a few and dis- 
tributed for the prime benefit of those few. 

The removal of a system is revolution. 

There is going to be a revolution in Great Britain. 

Indeed, to those who doubt this, it is sufficient to 
insist on our basic question. Granted the obvious 
facts of the high cost of living and the vicious circle 
of wages and prices, what, if not a revolution, is going 
to happen? Is it suggested that things are to go on 
as they are? And, if not, what is going to stop them? 
What can stop them from going on as they are, except 
a t-adical reconstruction, not merely of material wealth, 
but also of the means whereby the production and 
distribution of material wealth are controlled? — 
reconstruction, that is to say, of actual ordinary daily 
Ufe? 

Such a reconstruction is revolution. 
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ENOUGH FOR ALL 



A GREAT captain of industry derisively remarked, at 
the time of the pubUcation of the first official report 
on what was then stated to be Messrs Coats's virtual 
monopoly of the thread industry, that if the Coats 
profits were divided up, we should each of us get 
ijd. per annum. 

This is very odd arithmetic. Coats's profits approxi- 
mate to £4,000,000 a year. There are roughly 
45,000,000 people in the country. Therefore, if the 
profits were divided, we should all of us get nearly a 
tenth of a pound — say is. gd. 

It does not sound very much, but it is more than i|d. 

Does the public reaUse how much money there is 
available and how well off everybbdy coxild be if it 
were not for the makers and takers of profit? 

Before the war, experts put the income of the 
country, in the sense of the total wealth annually 
produced, some at rather more and some at rather 
less than /2,ooo,ooo,ooo.^ Let us compromise for the 
moment on that figure, which is, anyway, by universal 
consent, near enough for a rough caiculation. - 

After four years of war, the value of the pound had 
depreciated by roughly half. For the purpose of our 
immediate argument, we may say that the pound in 
1918 was worth los. of pre-war money and that the 
poimd to-day is also worth that amoimt. Therefore 

^See succeeding chapters. 
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the peace-time production of ^^2,000,000,000, reckoned 
in war pounds or present-day pounds, amounted to 
3^4,000,000,000; and on top of this, to arrive at what 
was being actually produced after four years of war, 
we have to add sufficient production to meet the war 
expenditure of £8,000,000 a day, making roughly 
another 3^3,000,000,000 per annum. 

We must not, however, add all of this on. For one 
thing, there was a genuine reduction in ordinary 
expenditure in many quarters to be allowed for. For 
another thing, a large part of the £3^000,000,000 war 
expenditure consisted of outlay transferred from peace 
expenditure. For instance, it included the feeding, 
clothing, etc., of 4,000,000 men as soldiers who would 
in normal peace times have had to be fed and clothed 
anyway. We shall, however, be making an altogether 
too Uberal allowance for these factors if we put them 
at much more than 3^1,000,000,000 a year. 

If we add the £3,000,000,000 war expenditure to 
the 3^4,000,000,000 ordinary expenditure and deduct 
3^1,000,000,000, we get £6,000,000,000 as the figure of 
total annual production. Let us, however, to be very 
much on the safe side, reduce the figure to£5,ooo,ooo,ooo. 
That, then, was the annual national product after 
four years of war. 

The argument that the war was financed by borrow- 
ing, by some method which laid the burden on the 
future, is mere ignorance. Our soldiers did not eat 
the future nor fire the future out of guns. The war 
was financed, as everything must be financed, by the 
actual production of goods. Our real borrowing — of 
actual goods from America — was not big enough to 
affect the issue vitally. 

It may be said that this great production could be 
effected during the war only because of excessive 
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overtime and speeding up, and ought not to be at- 
tempted now. This is true as far as it goes, but it 
ignores the fact that this enormous productiveness 
coincided with the removal from production of 5, y 00, 000^ 
of the strongest men. With those back in industry, it 
is clear that, without overtime or excessive strain, 
we can, simply by proper organisation, produce 
£5,000,000,000 worth of real wealth every year. 

Not all this is available for distribution. Let us 
say that a fifth would have to be put back every year 
as fresh capital. This would cover depreciation, 
re-investment, etc., leaving roughly £4,000,000,000. 

Now there are roughly 10,000,000 families in the 
United Kingdom. Divide 4,000,000,000 among them, 
and you get a level family income of £400 a year, or 
more than a pound a day. 

It is not, at present prices, enough fop luxury or 
even for a very full Ufe. It is Uttle enough, but it is 
considerably more than the i6s. a day which con- 
stituted the modest demand of the dockers. 

It is quite true that, in some of the great industries, 
renewal of plant and general provision fori:he future 
is not taking place to the extent to which it ought 
to be, and that a large simi must be employed for 
this. So let us suppose it is argued that our general 
deduction of a fifth — namely, £1,000,000,000 — for all 
re-investment, replenishing, etc., is inadequate. But 
still we have two arguments left on the other side 
which far more than cancel out that objection, and are 
quite overpowering. 

In the first place, re-organisation on this basis 
would immediately do away with the enormous 
expenses of competitive salesmanship between rival 

^ Admittedly, not all withdrawn at once; but nearly 4,000,000 
were withdrawn at one time. 
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capitalists — an expense which American business men 
calculate at 25 per cent, of their whole costs. 

In the second place, we have all along in this 
calculation been reckoning that the amount of pro- 
duction which meant £1 in the money of 1918 means 
only as much in money now. Actually, of course, it 
means very much more. 

For £400 a year per family, calculated on the 
1918 basis, should, on the present basis, be well 
over £500; ^ and when we have further allowed 
for the immediate saving in organisation (to say nothing 
at all of the absolutely illimitable saving that would 
ultimately, as I shall show, result in other ways), we 
find the family income lying much above the 3^500 a 
year level. To say the least of it, every family could 
easily have far more than a pound a day.^ 

There is this amount available for all; but, while 
Messrs J. & P. Coats and the other captains of industry 
have so very much more, the dockers and miners and 
railwaymen and their class will have very much less. 
The problem is not one of speeding up production 
(however nice that may be if it is done without 
penalising or sweating the workers). The problem 
is one of distribution. 

There is enough for all. Under capitalism, some will 
always have too much, and, therefore, some too little. 
This, in a nutshell, is the case against capitalism. 

* See Appendix I. 

* See also Chapter XX., end. 



XIX 

'more production' 

I HAVE contended above that the problem is not one 
of production, but of distribution. I have argued, 
from the known facts and figures, that, even without 
increase of production beyond what would be here 
and now possible if we had an organisation and a 
purpose such as, despite all the waste and futility, 
we had during the war, there is enough for all. 

But, with the socialisation of industry, enormous 
new forces of production would be inunediately let 
loose. There is a difference of productive energy 
according to the motive of work. Wherever there is 
'ca' canny' or deliberate slackness in any industry, it 
can almost always be traced to suppressed resentment. 
And if the workers are more and more convinced (as 
they are) that the product of their energy is unjustly 
confiscated by the few, they will be more and more 
unwilling to increase that product. The contrast was 
made very clear during the war. Ignorant people 
wondered that workers in private firms at home 
should strike when soldiers were willing to face every 
extreme of hardship and exertion and peril for little 
over a shilling a day. The psychology of the contrast, 
however, was simple. The men in the trenches felt 
that they were toiling and enduring for a communal 
object; their ofl&cers were not making money out 
of them, but were in the trenches with them. The 
men at home felt that their special sacrifices and 
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exertions were being turned to private profit. That 
is why Labour accepted military conscription, but 
was never reconciled to industrial conscription. 

Similariy, scientific inventions — ^labour-saving appli- 
ances and the like — ^will always be welcomed if the 
increase of productivity they bring is to be shared by 
all, but always resented and resisted if they are merely 
going to enrich the few and throw the many out of 
work. 

The argument that production could be very much 
enhanced by nationalisation is contradicted by those 
who know little of the Labour movement, and this 
contradiction is inconsistently followed up by the 
clamour for 'more production.' Now, there is a 
certain sense in which everybody wants more pro- 
duction, and wants it as quickly as possible, just as 
there is a certain sense in which everybody wants 
scientific management, in order that the production 
may be accompanied by as little waste of energy as 
possible. But just as the very words 'scientific 
management' stink in the nostrils of the ordinary 
working man, because the phrase has come to be 
associated for him with the inhuman suggestion that 
the worker is to be treated like a well-kept and well- 
oiled machine, to produce ever greater and greater 
profits for his owner — ^so the continued clamour for 
more production, coming from people who are deter- 
mined that the result of that production shall be 
^ped by the profit-making capitalist, only infuriates 
•ker, and certainly will not lead to the increased 
to which it incites, 
be too clearly understood thatj on the 
6 ^ral inarticulate intention quite distinct 
-rent economic theory, the workers of 
f e not going to speed up their production. 
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so long as the private capitalist reaps the benefit. 
They will speed up for the nation's sake in times of 
emergency (that was proved superabundantly during 
the war). They will speed up for the nation, but they 
will not speed up for the capitalist. As Mr Frank 
Hodges said on October 9th, 1919, in support of the 
Miners' Bill for the nationalisation of the mines : — 

'The only way by which coal can be produced in 
quantities sufficient to meet the needs of the conmiunity 
is by gaining the. moral support of the workers, and 
this moral support can only be won by removing the 
elements of profit-making from the industry, and 
giving executive power to the miners in the manage- 
ment and control of their lives.' ^ 

Similarly, Mr J. H. Thomas, who is often quoted 
as approving of more production^ does indeed approve 
of it, but not in the way or for the purpose which the 
capitalist system approves. He said at the Trades 
Union Congress, September 10, 1919, that : — 

' The country was not going to get output, and had 
no right to ask for output, if there were people whose 
contribution to output was nil, and who received the 
maximum benefit from the output of other people.' * 

Nor are the hopeful anticipations of better work 
under better conditions unsupported by concrete 
evidence. Mr Lloyd George said to the miners when 
they approached him on the subject of nationalisation : 

' I don't think you can point to a single case where 

^ Daily Herald, October nth, 1919. 
* Times, Sept. iith» 1919. 
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it can be said that workmen working for the commune, 
or the local community, or the national one, work 
more heartily, work hard^, or increase the output 
in comparison with their fellows who are working for 
a S3nidicate — ^not one/ 

To which Mr SmiUie replied : — 

'Yes, the Glasgow, trams are; they work more 
loyally.' ^ 

Sir Leo Chiozza Money, quoting this in an article 
called 'Direct Action and the Solution of the Housing 
Problem,' appUes the lesson to the Newbury building 
experiment. « 'The builder, the architect; and the 
burgh surveyor,' he says, 'are one person, Mr 
S. J. L. Vincent, A.MJ.C.E.,' and he goes on : — 

'Mr Vincent treats the building workers Uke men 
and brothers, and they respond accordingly. He says 
that he has never known such care taken with btiilding 
work, in thirty years' experience. The men have the 
advantage, which I understand is also to be given 
in the Tonbridge scheme, of a guaranteed forty-eight 
hour week, wet or fine. Their response has been in 
the same spirit. They passed a resolution that they 
would erect the houses " to the best of their ability 
and in the interests of all the ratepaCyers," and they 
kept their word. 

'It is good to think about. Here are men able to 
feel that they are working not to build profits, but to 
build houses. They can feel themselves to be public 
servants in the full sense of the words. The result is 
good work, cheerfully done in a spirit of fellowship/ 

* TifMS, Oct. nth, 1919. *DaUy Herald, May 4th, 1920. 
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The figures are conclusive. In the October of 1919, 
the contractors asked £875 per house; in the following 
spring, although the cost of all materials had in the 
meantime very considerably risen, Newbury, by 
employing Labour direct, and co-operating with Labour 
without the intervention of any contractor, built 
houses at ;f65o each.^ 

^ The Manchester Building Guild had, in September, 1920, made 
contracts with the Housing Committees of Manchester, Bedwellty^ 
Tredegar, Worsley, and Rotherham. But indeed the whole Building 
Guild movement is developing rapidly. C£. article by Mr Malcolm 
Sparkes in the Venturer, October, 1920, for particulars of the London 
Guild of Builders, and the scheme for a National Guild of Builders. 
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SHARING THE PRODUCT 



So much for the possibilities of better distri- 
bution and increased production. Let us now 
inquire a trifle more minutely into what is pro- 
duced, and what is therefore available for 
distribution. 

The most illuminating extract from the Report of the 
Select Committee appointed to inquire into the Proposal 
to impose u Tax on War-time Increases of Wealth runs 
as follows : — 

'The Board of Inland Revenue estimate that the 
aggregate of the individual increases of wealth for 
the whole population of the United Kingdom is 
;f 4, 180,000,000, and that if the increases in the hands 
of those persons whose post-war wealth does not 
exceed £5000 are excluded, there remains an aggregate 
increase of £2,846,000,000 in the hands of 340,000 
persons.' ^ 

It was astonishing how few people expressed surprise 
that the country should appear to have grown richer 
as a result of four and a half years of the most destruc- 
tive war that has taken place for over 1000 years. 
One would have expected the public to ask how this 

^Pablished May, 1920. 
»94 
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thing could be, and to go on to other questions — such 
as, what constitutes national wealth, and how it can 
be calculated. (^ 

The answer to the first question, if it had been asked, 
would have been that in fact the country has not 
grown richer, and that there is no indication, in 
the figures given by the Board of Inland Revenue, 
of any increase at all. For the computation of 
pre-war wealth is made in money, and so is the 
computation of post-war wealth ; and, of course, 
the value of money has enormously altered. 

15,000 million pounds of money, at its value of 
May, 1920, was equivalent to Uttle more than 6000 
million of prcrwar money; and there has been there- 
fore, on this showing, a drop in national wealth from 
11,000 million to, say, 7000 million; or, roughly, a 
drop of 40 per cent. 

There is no evidence, all the same, that the nation 
is appreciably poorer than it was. There has been 
enormous depreciation in certain respects, notably in 
the condition of the mines, where failure to keep up 
the standard of the mechanical necessities of pro- 
duction — tubs, trucks, and so forth — ^is responsible 
mainly for the falling-off in production. On the other 
hand, there has been intensive cultivation of the soil, 
and a great increase in the plant of the engineering 
industry. These are mere items; no comprehensive 
survey of our present nationail wealth has yet been 
undertaken in detail by any statistician. A rough 
calculation was made by Mr Edgar Cranunond, in 
a paper read before the Bankers' Institute in 
June, 1920. Mr Crammond estimated the net 
loss of wealth owing to the war at some 3500 
million pounds, arrived at in the following 
way : — 
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'The Principal Losses of the United Kingdom 

THROUGH THE WAR 

Millions 

of 
pounds. 
The capital value of war pensions . . 1300 

Monies borrowed abroad by the British 

Government . . . . . . . . 1300 

Sales of British holdings in foreign invest- 
ments . . . . . . . . . . 1000 

Losses of shipping with cargoes, and losses 
through suspension of renewal of rail- 
ways, ports, machinery, works, houses, 
buildings 1600 



5200 



Against these might be set : — 

(i) Erection and equipment of new works and 
re-equipment of a large number of old works 
with up-to-date plant; 

(2) Investments of capital abroad during the war 

in the shape of loans to the Allies and 
Dominions; and 

(3) The value of the assets already received from 

Germany, and the value of the territories 
taken over under the Peace Treaty. These 
assets together accounted for about 2000 
million poimds, leaving the net loss of wealth 
owing to the war at 3200 million pounds to 
3500 million poimds.'^ 
It is interesting to compare with the above estimates 
the very careful phrasing of Dr J. C. Stamp, whose 

^ Times, June 8, 1920. 
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authority on the subject is second to none. He made 
an estimate of 'war-wealth/ and wrote, in 1918, of : — 

' The net'addition of 5250 million pounds to the indi- 
vidual wealth which would be both subject to and likely 
to be re- valued for the purposes of a Capital Levy.' ^ 

This is, on the face of it, a more convincing estimate 
than that of the Board of Inland Revenud; it applies 
to a more definitely computable sum. 

Some authorities (notably Sir Leo Chiozza Money) 
believe that the nation is actually a better working 
establishment, and, in that sense, actually wealthier, 
than before the war. Mr Crammond himself, though 
he thinks the wealth of the United Kingdom has 
decreased, nevertheless says : ' It may be con- 
fidently affirmed that the war has greatly increased 
the economic strength of the Empire as a whole'; 
and even his figure for the reduction of the national 
wealth, if turned into pre-war figures, does not, in 
fact, show a very considerable diminution. 

We are, however, more concerned with the national 
income — ^the annual national production — ^than with 
the capital figures of so-called national wealth. And 
here too we have to be content with a not very closely 
calculable figure. 

Professor Bowley, in the Introduction to his famous 
book on the subject, admits that the material for 
calculating the national income is 'unco-ordinated, 
incomplete, and sporadic,' and that he has not attempted 
results of minute exactness. It is worth while to quote 
his summary of the available bases : — 

'The principal sources of information are the 

'^Economic Journal, September, 1918. 
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Population Census of 1901 and 1911, the Census of Pro- 
duction of 1907, the incomplete Census of Wages of 
1906, the Annual Reports of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue (interpreted by Dr Stamp's British 
Incomes and Property), the report of a Committee 
of the British Association in 1910 on "the Amount and 
Distribution of Income (other than Wages) below the 
Income-Tax Exemption Limit in the United Kingdom," 
and the material as to employment and wage changes 
published monthly and annually by the Labour 
Department. The various estimates made in recent 
times of income and wages have all depended on 
these publications. It is to be noticed that the general 
accounts of population, wages, and production relate to 
different dates, and therefore careful estimates have to 
be made to bring them into relation with each other. '^ 

Professor Bowley's estimate of the national income 
for 1911 is 2090 million pounds. That is the aggregate 
of the incomes of residents in the United Kingdom, 
and includes incomes from abroad. It is interesting 
to add the following list of other estimates, and also 
some account of the various estimates which have 
been made of the proportion of that national income 
accruing to the wage earners : — 

The annual income of the United Kingdom has been 
estimated by the following authorities : — 

i 

Sir R. Giffen, The Wealth of the Empire. 

Journal of Royal Statistical Society, 

vol. Ixvi, Part III, 1903 . . . . 1,750,000,000 
Professor A. L. Bowley, Sc.D., 

Economic Journal, Sept., 1904 

(income for 1903) . . . . . . 1,800,000,000 

* A. L. Bowley, The Division of the Product oj Industry, 19 19. 
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Professor A. L. Bowley (Economic £ 

Journal, March, 1913, p. 54) for 

1907 . . • . . . . . . . 1,945,000,000 

Census of Production for 1907, between 

1918 and 2158 millions (Cd. 6350, 

1912, p. 33), say 2,000,000,000 

Sir L. G. Chiozza Money, Riches and 

Poverty (1912 edn., p. 47), for 1909 1,844,000,000 
The Statist (27th April, 1912), for 

1912, including allowance for 

married women, housekeepers, and 

others 2,250,000,000 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr 

Lloyd George) in his War Budget' 

Speech (November, 1914), for 1914 2,300,000,000 

• •••••• 

The total amount of wages has been estimated by 
the statisticians : — 

Sir R. Giffen, Essays in Finance (1886), 

vol. ii, p. 467 . . . . . . 550,000,000 

Mr J. S. Jeans, Statistical Society's 

Journal, vol. xlvii, p. 631, for 1880 600,000,000 
Prof. A. L. Bowley, 1891 . . . . 699,000,000 
Sir R. Giffen (Evidence to Labour 

Commission, Question 6909, etc.), 

1893 . . . . 633,000,000 

Sir L. G. Chiozza Money, for 1908 

{Riches and Poverty, loth edn. 

p. 31) 703,000,000 

Mr Sidney Webb, for 1912 . . . . 740,000,000^ 

Most people are familiar with Mr Sidney Webb's 
famous computation of ' the workers' third ' — ^the 

^ Cf. Facts for Socialists (Fabian Tract No. s» i^th edn., 19x5), 
pp. 2 and 8. 
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theory, that is (surely sufficiently borne out by a 
comparison of the two tables just given) that the 
two-thirds of the nation comprised in the manual 
working-class get only one-third of the total national 
product. Professor Bowley, as everybody knows, has 
cast doubts upon this calculation; and Sir Leo Chiozza 
Money has advanced statistical reasons for concluding 
that Professor Bowley 's objections are inadequate. 
I quote Sir Leo's own words on the subject : — 

' What was it that Dr Bowley did ? Estimating the 
national income in 1911 at £2,090,000,000, he lopped 
off nearly £200,000,000 as interest and profit on 
foreign investments, reducing the total to, roundly, 
£1,900,000,000, and then, by adding 900,000 shop 
assistants to the estimated number of manual workers, 
called in question Mr and Mrs Sidney Webb's well- 
known statement that two-thirds of the population — 
i,e, the manual working-class — drew one-third of the 
national income. 

'Let us see how the proportions work out, with 
and without the shop assistants. 

'Omitting them, the manual workers in 191 1 were 
14,750,000 men, women, boys, and girls, who drew 
£720,000,000, or 34.2 per cent, of the total income of 
£2,100,000,000. 

Including them, the manual workers in 191 1 were 
15,650,000 men, women, boys, and girls, who drew 
£782,000,000, or 37.2 per cent, of the total income of 
£2,100,000,000. 

'If we, very illogically and very absurdly, cut out 
the income from abroad, and thereby reduce the 
national income in 1911 to £1,900,000,000, then : — . 
The 14,750,000 drew 37.9 per cent, and 
The 15,650,000 drew 41.2 per cent. 
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'The accepted and irrefutable statement as to the 
manual workers drawmg one-third of the national 
income rests upon the first proportion named. The 
14,750,000 men, women, boys, and girls stand, with 
their dependents, for about two-thirds of the nation 
(about 30,000,000 people), and those two-thirds in 
1911 drew 34.2 per cent, of the total national income, 
or as nearly as possible one-third. 

'But, even if the shop assistants be included, the 
proportion is only raised to 37.2 per cent. But if 
they are included, then the part of the nation included 
is, of course, over two-thirds. 

'The basic figures used here are not mine, they are 
those of Dr Bowley, and I use them because they are the 
work of a statistician who shows in his Division of the 
Product of Industry that he is not likely to leave out 
any income attributable to the workers. For example, 
on page 14 of his pamphlet, he takes the trouble to 
remind us that the workers drew £12,000,000 in Old 
Age Pensions. This, be it remembered, from a man 
who knocks ;f200,ooo,ooo off the national income 
because it is derived from foreign investments ! One 
surely could not have a more amusing illustration of 
the attempts that are made to show that the poor 
are very rich and that the rich are very poor. Because 
the ;f 200,000,000 of income from abroad goes entirely 
into the pockets of the rich, we must, if you please, 
take it off the national income. But — ^but — ^but, let 
us not forget the enormous sum of £12,000,000 drawn 
as wretched pittances by the cast-offs of capitaUsm, 
who have happily survived to reach their seventieth 
birthday ! ' 1 

But the main point of practical interest is not what 

"^ Daily Herald, Aug. 12, 1919. 
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exact proportion the workers got in 1911 : it is, as 
Professor Bowley himself suggests, what actual amount 
they could now, at the best, hope to get by redistri- 
bution; and we have already seen that there is a 
method of arriving at a conclusion about that, more 
convincing than anything that Professor Bowley has 
to tell us. 

As Professor Bowley would be the first to admit, 
his figures are necessarily out of date, and there is 
not, at the moment, any adequate material for bringing 
them up to date. We want first of all a new census 
and a new census of production, and, when we have 
these, we want from Professor Bowley, or somebody 
equally expert, the necessary calculations as to the 
present income of the nation. Nor, even when we 
have all that, shall we have an answer to the most 
vital question of all — ^which is, not what is actually 
produced, but what could be produced, given the 
present amount of available labour power, with a 
different organisation and direction. 

We have seen that the national income easily could 
be, under the present system and without drastic 
reorganisation — ^that, indeed, it probably is — in the 
neighbourhood of 5000 million pounds. We have 
quoted figures showing that the workers in pre-war 
years received roughly only one-third of the total 
income, and we have seen reason to believe that wages 
have not risen in a higher proportion, to say the least 
of it, than prices. 

Sir Robert Home (at one time Minister of Labour, 
and subsequently President of the Board of Trade) 
has publicly stated that the percentage rise of wages 
in the engineering industry is less than that in the 
cost of living; ^ and on his figures (which the miners 

^See Appendix II. 
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refuse to accept) the miners, though they have indeed 
kept their wages ahead of the rise in the cost of living/ 
have only just done so. Among the railway workers, 
some grades have, and some have not, secured a rise 
sufficient to make them better off, or not less well off, 
than before the war; and the same applies to the 
transport workers as a whole. It is worth while to 
add the testimony on this point of so great an authority 
as Mr Sidney Webb : — 

'It is, of course, mere ignorance to ascribe the rise 
in prices to the rise in wages. As a matter of fact, 
it can be shown, in case after case, that the rise in 
price has preceded the rise in wages. It is not any 
rise in wages that is sending up the price of American 
cotton and tobacco, or Mexican petrol, or the wheat 
and meat from the Argentine and Australia. Does 
any shipowner suggest that it was any demand of 
seamen that forced up freights? And clearly the fact 
that Coats were pajdng 2d. per reel more in manu- 
facturing and selling costs in 1919 than in 1914 did 
not necessitate an increase of 3jd. per reel in the 
wholesale selling price of their sewing cotton. So far 
as can be ascertained by the Government Departments 
and by independent statisticians, the rates of wages of 
the manual working-class as a whole, including piece 
as well as time rates, have sihrcely increased as much as 
the recorded percentage increase in the cost' of living. 
Though some sections are substantially better off in 
this respect, others are worse off.' ^ 

The manual workers, then, before the war, got 

* Since this was •written, it has ceased to be true; the cost of 
living, on liie Government's own figures, has outstripped the miners' 
rise. This footnote is written at the beginning of October, 1920. 
See Appendices I and II. 

* Observer, Feb. 22, 1920. My italics. 
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one-third only of the total national product. Their real 
wages have not increased. Is it possible, on these 
facts, to urge that they now get more than one-third 
of the total national product ? Scarcely, unless we are 
willing to say that the wealthy classes as a whole draw 
a much smaller proportion of the total national pro- 
duct than before the war. We have seen good reason 
to deny that they do anything of the kind. Our denial 
is borne out by the remarkable increase in the taxable 
income of the country, and particularly in the increase 
in the number of persons assessable for Super-Tax, as 
illustrated by two answers given by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the House of Commons (though 
here again it is only fair to remember the change in 
the value of money) : — 

'Major Barnes asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer what was the estimated total national 
income for the year ending 31st March, 1914; what 
was the total amoimt of the incomes not subject to 
Income-Tax in that year and of those subject to the 
tax; and if he can give the corresponding figures 
estimated for the year ending 31st March, 
1921? 

'Mr Chamberlain: The total amount of income 
subject to tax, before deduction of the various per- 
sonal reliefs and allowances, for 1913-14, was about 
;f950,ooo,ooo. For 1920-21 it is estimated that the 
corresponding amount will be in the neighbourhood 
of ;f2,200,ooo,ooo. The hon. and gaUant Member 
wiU realise that owing to changes in the law relating 
to Income-Tax, the basis of the estimate for the 
current year differs materially from that for 1913-14. 
All estimates of total national income necessarily 
involve a considerable amoimt of guess-work, and I 
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am not prepared to give official endorsement to any 

particular estimate.' ^ 

• •••••• 

' Mr Hogge asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
number of individuals who paid Super-Tax in 1914 and 
the number who were liable for Super-Tax last year ? 

' The Chancellor of the Exchequer {Mr Chamberlain) : 
The number of individuals assessed to Super-Tax 
for 1914-1915 was 29,996 at 31st May, 1920. This 
number may be slightly reduced when a few appeals, 
which it has not yet been possible to dispose of owing 
to the war and other causes, have been settled. The 
number of individuals assessed to Super-Tax for 
1919-20 was 43,576 at 31st May, 1920. Assessments 
for 1919-20 may be made up to 5th April, 1923, and 
the number of persons liable to Super-Tax for that 
year is estimated at 59,000.' ^ 

In computing the national income, it is sometimes 
argued that sums paid out of taxation, such as old 
age pensions, ought not to be reckoned in national 
income at all, as they have already been paid for once 
before they are drawn by the pensioners.* 

But, if we admit such an argmnent about old age 
pensions, it means very much more than the exclusion 
of incomes paid out of taxation. On this basis, we 
must exclude every income which passes through 

^Hansard, June 3rd, 1920. 

•J&/4. — Sir Leo Giiozza Money, in the Daily Herald, Dec. 19th, 1919, 
criticised the Board of Inland Revenue's Estimate of Income-Tax 
and Super-Tax (Cmd. 224), and showed the various methods by 
which payment of super-tax is avoided. He said : ' I will hazard 
a guess iSiat the number of super-tax payers ought to be 75,000 
instead of 59,000, and that the ;£4 17,000,000 (of taxable income) 
should be at least ;f650,ooo,ooo.' 

* For a full discussion of all such points, see J. C. Stamp, British 
Incomes and Property (P. S. King & Son), 1916, especially Chaptei 
XII. 
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two hands at all, except such as is directly exchanged 
for goods. Let us see where this leads us. 

The national income is usually calculated by getting 
as near as possible to the total sum of all the individual 
incomes in the country; but, on the basis of the old 
age pensions argument, we must obviously draw a sharp 
Une between incomes drawn in return for the production 
and distribution of actual goods, and incomes drawn 
in return for mere personal services. If I have an 
income of £1000, and buy actual goods with ;f900, 
somehow or other that amount of goods has had to be 
produced; but if I spend the odd £100 on paying a 
servant or employee, and he in his turn purchases goods 
to Uve on, it is clear that for the two of us only ;f 1000 
worth of goods has been purchased. Yet our united 
income, in all the ordinary estimates, is reckoned at 

;flIOO. % 

No commimity, of course, could get on for five 
minutes under modern conditions if the whole if it 
were engaged solely in the production and distribu- 
tion of material goods. We could not, for instance, 
do without teachers; and people who perform such 
functions as the teacher have quite as good a claim 
for maintenance as those who perform the function 
of coal-getting. Nevertheless, I have taken account 
here of the doctrine that, when we compute the 
national income available for distribution in real 
wages, we ought to confine ourselves to the product of 
material goods. And I have taken account of it for 
the following reason. So far, in all my calculations, 
I have used the ordinarily accepted basis of national 
income. I have quoted plentiful authority for so 
doing. But I deal with the special question of goods 
production specifically in order that I may anticipate 
the objection that the net distributable income might 
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turn out, on some other possible basis of calculation, 
to be smaller than I have said. 

My answer to this objection is, I believe, over- 
whelming. Any reduction in the estimated income of 
the nation which we may make by deducting the incomes 
of non-productive individuals would be far more than 
compensated for by the turning of a huge army of non- 
productive individuals on to productive work^ This 
process would, under Socialism, be appUed not merely to 
unnecessary services, but to the vast army engaged in the 
production of fatuous and futile luxuries. No doubt these 
luxuries are already reckoned in the goods produced, and 
in that sense, to turn the producers of them to more 
beneficial work would ^ot add to the national income. 
It would not add to the national income as computed in 
the mere symbol of money; but it would add inestimably 
to it in the sense of increasing the number of valuable, 
useful commodities, and the number of people who could 
avail themselves of these commodities. Far from erring 
by over-estimating the potential national income, 
I am convinced that I have grossly under-estimated it. 

*This book was completed* before the publication of Sir Leo 
Chiozza Money's The Triumph of Naiionalisaiiqn (Cassell, 1920); 
otherwise I should, of course, have availed myself of its great wealth 
of fact and idea. I quote here from it (p. 21) a passage reinforcing 
my contention in the text : — 

'The Census of Production of 1907 revealed that the United 
Kingdom, which then had a population of 44,000,000, contained 
no more than 10,500,000 direct producers of material commodities. 
If we make allowance for the other really productive industries, 
such as transport and the productive professions, we see clearly 
that millions of unfortunate persons are condemned, through the 
lack of national organisation of work, to tasks which contribute 
little or nothing to the national welfare. It should be understood 
that the figure of 10,500,000 was inclusive of all the men, women, 
boys, and girls engaged in productive employment, including farmers 
and all agricultural workers. 

'// we take industrial employment only, in 1907 the number of 
men, women, boys, and girls employed, including salaried persons, 
was only 7,000,000. Of this 7,000,000 only 4,250,000 were males aged 
Hghteen and over, and one-fourth 0* them were engaged in mining,' 
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TO COMPENSATE OR NOT TO COMPENSATE? 

There is, then, sufficient wealth to distribute, and 
nationalisation is, according to the cleariy and 
repeatedly expressed view of organised Labour, the 
way in which to distribute. But how to nationaUse? 

Take the case of the mine-owners. All the com- 
missioners on the Coal Industry Commission agreed 
that the mineral rights of the landlords should be 
taken over by the community; and the mining and 
other Labour representatives insisted that there 
should, for those rights, be no compensation, but only 
alleviation in cases of special hardship. The miners, 
however, declared for compensation, in the case of 
nationalisation, to the mine-owners themselves — ^as 
distinct from the landlords who owned the royalty 
rights. The Mining Coimcil, according to the Miners' 
Bill, was to purchase the mines of Great Britain on a 
basis provided by ascertaining the average annual 
number of tons of minerals actually raised during 
the five years preceding the 4th of August, 1914. 

We need not go into the details of the computation 
or its figures. The vital point is that the mines were 
to be purchased, and to be p^id for by the issue of 
mines' purchase stock. 

What does this proposition amount to? The mine- 
owner, after the deal has taken place, no longer owns 
capital in the mines, but he owns capital; that is to 

say, in some form or other, other people have got to 

208 
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work to provide him with his livelihood. He still 
has the power of exploitation; nor is it possible to 
remove it from him without depriving him of capital 
altogether. 

It may be said that to hold Govenmi'ent stock is 
not obnoxious in the way* in which to hold other 
forms of privately-owned • capital is obnoxious, since 
it gives no direct control, at any rate, over the lives 
of other people. Government stock does indeed say 
to the workers : ' You must work to keep the individual 
who owns me,' but it does not say : ' The individual 
who owns me shall lay down the very details and the 
conditions on which you shall be allowed to work.' 

But this argiunent ignores several essentials. 

In the first place, a great many ordinary capitalists, 
as we have just seen, have no direct say in the control 
of the industries they own. That is left to managers 
and overseers, who, as their retention of their position 
depends on getting the greatest possible return on 
capital, dare not be even as generous as the private 
employer might be. Exactly the same applies to 
Government stock. Nobody is more inhuman than 
the Government official who sees that he has got to 
cut down expenses 'in the interest of the nation as 
a whole.' Those who had pre-war dealings with the 
Local Government Board do not need the war-time 
experience of dealings with the War Office, the India 
Oifice, the Ministry of Munitions, the Pensions Ministry, 
and the Ministry of Labour to make them aware how 
wholly callous and inhuman a Government department 
may be, even when its staff consists of disinterested 
and urbane individuals. Secondly, there is nothing 
to prevent the holder of Government stock from 
selling it and investing the proceeds in those other 
forms of capital which -do actually give him direct 

C.R. P 
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control over the details of the workers' lives. The 
only way of stopping this would be to abolish aU 
private undertakings and finance everything by 
Government loans; and here indeed is the reductio 
ad absurdum of the adverse argument — for this would 
be a kind of Socialism I It would be bureaucracy 
carried to a point which would make even the Mr 
Sidney Webb of Mr Hilaire BeUoc's nightmares 
faint with horror ! Yet it would still leave the nation 
divided into parasites and maintainers of parasites. 
It would, however, make the division so obvious 
and so terrible, it would so completely destroy all 
those carefully preserved illusions about hereditary 
rights which obscure the true natiue of the present 
system, that nobody would stand it for a moment. 

Now, the very existence of War Loan itself is a 
step towards this absurd bureaucratic ideal. 

All the same, the case against the repudiation of 
War Loan is complete and twofold. In the first 
place, it would penalise in innumerable instances the 
scanty savings of the poor, while leaving imtouched 
the vast profits of the shipowners and munition lords. 
In the second place, it would destroy the Government's 
credit, in the literal sense of credit — the expectation 
that the Government would pay its own debts; and 
this it would do, as we have seen, without in the least 
solving the fimdamental capitalist evil. 

But the arguments against mere repudiation do not 
apply to the expropriation of all capital whatsoever, 
inclusive of Government securities; for the poor man, 
between whom and starvation (in case of continued 
ill-health and ill-luck) there stand now only a few 
War Savings Certificates, would, in the event of a just 
redistribution following on the total confiscation of 
private capital, be in no danger of starvation at all. 
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Yet still it is not plain how we are to effect the 
complete expropriation. 

There are two, and pnly two, possible ways. 

The first is to take each industry in turn, and simply 
expropriate the owners of it without compen- 
sation. 

No one proposes to do this without making some 
sort of grant in prevention of actual hardship. The 
SociaUst portrayed in the inflamed imagination of 
the anti-SociaUst — the Socialist who wants to take 
away, from the penurious widow at Bournemouth 
and the philoprogenitive vicar in his poverty-stricken 
country vicarage, their little holdings in the South 
Eastern and Chatham Railway — that SociaUst does 
not, in practical fact, exist. The widow and the vicar 
have far more to fear from the financial shark, who 
is the typical product and crowning achievement of 
competitive capitaUsm (since he puts into practice 
in perfection the doctrine which is the very gospel 
of capitalism, buying in the cheapest and seUing in 
the dearest market by the simple process of paying 
nothing for what he buys, and getting for what he 
sells the maximum price that he can wring from 
defenceless ignorance !) 

No; your practical SociaUst wiU always compensate, 
in the sense, and to the extent, of preventing actual 
hardship — riot necessarily because he is more humane 
than anybody else, but simply because he has sufficient 
common sense to prevent him from wanting to create 
a new class of destitute people who would degrade 
the general level of Ufe. He knows that, unless people 
are going to be allowed actuaUy to starve — an extreme 
course which even capitaUst civiUsation on the whole 
deprecates — the widow and the aged and the orphan 
have got to be maintained somehow; that to maintain 
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them as paupers has proved to be an expensive as 
well as an unhappy way of supporting them; and that 
the sensible and decent thing is to make them pen- 
sioners of the State without any stigma whatever 
attaching to that position. (In using the term 'widow' 
in the ordinary compassionate sense in which the anti- 
Sociahst propagandist is accustomed to use it, I am 
merely compromising in order to keep close to the 
argiunent. Of course, a large number of widows are 
among the most active and wealth-productive of the 
race. Those who are incapacitated from earning their 
own living by the care of children should be paid by 
the State for the vitally important work of bringing 
up the citizens of the future; but then that does not 
apply to widows only. The endowment of mother- 
hood is a vital step in reconstruction.) 

Here, clearly, are two conflicting principles at work. 
Are people to be paid on compassionate grounds or 
in return for what they produce ? The answer is : 
'Neither.'. If a person is genuinely incapacitated from 
earning his or her own Uving, that person ought to be 
kept by the State which has produced him or her — ^and 
kept, not as a matter of compassion, but as a matter 
of right. As for paying people according to the value 
olwhat they produce, it is impossible on the face of 
it, though still sometimes earnestly debated. Nobody 
knows what is the value in money of what anybody 
produces. Nor is any attempt made under the present 
system to remunerate people according to the value 
of their services. The teacher, whose work is, by 
universal admission, the most important, is scandalously 
sweated; the barrister and poUticiah, whose work is 
largely pernicious, and almost wholly unproductive, 
is paid handsomely; while the profiteer, who is 
universally condemned as being pernicious without 
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any redeeming qualification whatever, is paid far the 
most of all. 

So with our expropriated owners of mining stock. 
The State must pay them, and pay them enough to 
Uve on, but that payment must cease at their death. 
This is only logical; for what we are trying to do is 
to save them from individual hardship, it is precisely 
not to create a new vested interest which shall go on 
for ever levying tribute on the community, their 
children, when they grow up, must earn their Uving 
like everybody else; and, imtil they grow up, they 
must, supposing the parents' income stops owing 
to the death of the parents, become directly chargeable 
to the community (exactly as the children of the 
poor do now, but, let us hope, under more humane 
conditions). We are not so tender of all possible 
contingencies which may affect the lot of the children 
left by our pensioned war-heroes, that we can afford 
to strike virtuous attitudes about hypothetical hard- 
ships. Let us begin' with decent treatment for 
all. 

If we grant— what the attitude of organised Labour 
towards nationalisation and a Capital Levy takes for 
granted — ^that we must aboUsh the capital holding of 
the individual capitaUst, and substitute, not com- 
pensation, but alleviation of hardship, it does not 
really very much matter in what way we pay off the 
present . holders : whether we pay them at a level 
rate of, say, £500 a year (which is enough to preserve 
them from hardship), irrespective of their present 
holdings; or whether we continue to pay them for 
their Uf etime the incomes which they are respectively 
drawing from the expropriated industries at the time 
of their expropriation, while depriving them of the 
right to handle or bequeath their capital. In either 
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case, they wiU not come to much harm. The former 
com^e is the more ideally just, and the kinder to the 
poor widow and the poor vicar — ^who would thus find 
their circumstances actually improved by the dreaded 
monster, ' NationaUsation '; the latter would meet with 
slightly less bitter opposition from the rich. 

But one central injustice would in either case 
remain : if we nationalise industries one by one, we 
must nationaUse one before the others, and thus set 
up a violent, even though only a temporary, injustice. 
Why are the mine-owners to be expropriated while the 
shipowners continue to enjoy the full fruits of ship- 
owning? To this there is, I conceive, no complete 
answer. It is possible to say that nationaUsation is 
so urgent that the quickest way of doing it is the best, 
and that, since some industries, such as mining or 
railways, are at a pitch of organisation and centralisa- 
tion where it would be easy to nationaUse them, we 
should take advantage of that fact without regard for 
ideal equaUty of sacrifice. And there is a good deal 
in this. It is a practical argument which ought to 
appeal to hard-headed business men. And certainly 
it admits of no answer on grounds of justice from 
those who champion the hideous inequalities of the 
present system. But still the injustice remains, and 
would certainly influence the minds and consciences 
of many people who do not object to nationalisation 
as such. 

This brings us, then, to the second method of 
expropriation, which involves compensation indeed, 
but takes back with one hand what it a]lows with the 
other. By this method also we should nationaUse 
industry after industry, since that is the only way in 
which the thing can be done; but we should buy out 
each industry at its fuU value. Only, to prevent the 
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continuance of the one thing which we are out to discon- 
tinue, the control of capital by private individuals, we 
should make the whole range of capitalists pay for the 
compensation of the expropriated section. Thus the 
general level of the holcQng of private capital would be 
reduced, and no special hardship would be inflicted 
on any set of capitalists. 

Suppose it cost us 500 million pounds to buy out 
any given industry. We should pay the present 
holders this 500 million pounds, but simultaneously 
we should make a Capital Levy on all fortunes above 
a certain level, to the extent of 500 million pounds. 
The particular capitalists expropriated would, that 
is to say, get their compensation, minus a very hand- 
some slice which would have been cut off from them 
in common with other holders of private capital. 
There would be, even nominally, something less than 
500 milUon pounds' worth of stock in private hands 
in the particular industry, and over the whole field 
of capital there would be 500 milUon pounds' worth 
less held by private individuals, and the same amoimt 
more held by the State. To put it shortly — ^the 
National Debt 'would be decreased by 500 million 
pounds. Think what that would mean straightaway 
in the lightening of taxation ! 

'But no,' you will say, 'the 500 million pounds 
have not been taken off the National Debt, because 
they have been used to compensate the owners of 
the particular industry.' That is simply a verbal 
confusion : the Government has got, in return for 
the outlay of £500,000,000 two things — one, an 
industry worth ;f 500,000,000; the other, £500,000,000 
of capital raised from national wealth as a whole. 
Clearly, the Government is £500,000,000 to the good. 

Moreover, not the whole of the 500 million pounds 
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would have been granted to the owners of the par- 
ticular industry in compensation. They would have 
borne their share of the levy — ^amounting, say, to 
50 million pounds; and by the time nine other 
industries had also been nationalised, 500 miUions 
would actually have been paid up and the National 
Debt would, even nominally, be decreased by this 
amoimt, to say nothing of the return on the industries 
which the Government would have acquired. 

These figures are, of coiu'se, purely arbitrary, 
abstract and imaginary; they are used merely to show 
the method, and not to correspond to any existing 
industries. In actual fact, the Capital Levy ^ could 
quite easily be made to reduce the National Debt 
immediately by many times the 500 million pounds of 
which we have been speaking, without any dislocation 
of industry at all. 

The history of the discussion and debate on a 
Capital Levy is very illuminating. The argument 
was pressed with so much insistence and convincing- 
ness by practically everybody who knew anything 
about economics at all that the Government had to 
pretend to compromise. It dared not be sensible — 
because of its capitaHst supporters; it dared not, on 
the other hand, flatly refuse to consider any way of 
raising money — ^because, owing to its military adven- 
tures abroad and its bureaucratic extravagance at 
home, it was at its wits' end for money from any 
source; so it made a characteristic half step. It 
appointed a committee to examine, not the whole 
question of a Capital Levy, but the illogically separated 
question of the taxation of 'War Wealth.' 

It was as clear as noonday from the start that you 

* For the detailed arguments for a Capital Levy, see F. W. Petbick 
Lawrence, The Capital Levy (George Allen and Unwin), new edition, 
1920. 
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could not distinguish war wealth from other wealth 
for any practical purpose. Yoil could, indeed, as the 
War Wealth Committee actually did, take the estimate 
of wealth before the war and after it; and you could, 
if you pleased, say that the difference was war wealth. 
But, obviously, the difference was not war wealth. 
Some of it was due to the war, and some of it was not. 
Some people were vastly richer because of the war, 
some were vastly poorer; but no one knew how much 
wealth was due to the war and how much only made 
during the war. Yet, unless that distinction which it 
was impossible to draw were drawn, there was no 
sense or morality whatever in confining the inquiry 
to the proposed taxation of war wealth. Why should 
individuals who had grown rich by the ordinary 
methods of capitaUsm during a certain five years 
pay more taxation than those who had grown rich 
by precisely the same methods during any other five 
years? The only conceivable reason was contained 
in the implication that there was something repre- 
hensible in making money during the war. Nobody 
really thought that, though a great number of people 
pretended to think it; and the Committee broke down 
on exactly that impossibility of its reference on which 
it was obvious from the first that it must break down. 
It is indeed hard to believe that the Government 
ever seriously intended the Committee to do anything 
else but break down; it cannot seriously have con- 
templated a levy on war wealth; for it must have seen 
that a levy on war wealth, if once imposed, would not 
stop there. As distinct from a general Capital Levy, 
it would have been so unreasonable and so unjust that 
the victims of it themselves would have insisted on 
an extension of the principle into a general levy. 
It would have been the beginning of the expropriation 
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of capital. It is therefore not surprising that Mr 
Chamberlain said in the House of Commons, June 
7, 1920 : — 

'The Government, after full consideration of the 
Report of the Select Committee and of the respective 
advantages and disadvantages of the suggested scheme 
for a levy on war wealth, have come to the conclusion 
that the dangers attendant on such a levy altogether 
outweigh any advantages which can be derived from 
it.' 

And on June 8, 1920 :=r- 

'I am not altogether surprised at the fears which 
were expressed, though I confess I was surprised at 
their depth and at their universality. They were 
fears amounting almost to a panic' 

And this 'panic' shows us the real reason why we 
need not spend too much time in considering which of 
the two just-discussed methods of expropriation or 
nationalisation is the more just or the more practicable.^ 
It does not make a scrap of difference by what method 
expropriation is begun. If it is begun at all, it will 
be resisted by the capitalists, exactly as Home Rule 
was resisted by the Tories. Any measure of apparent 
expropriation which leaves the capitalist in^control 
of capital has a reasonable chance of getting through 
Parliament; but any measure which really strikes 
at the heart of the capitalist S5rstem will be resisted 
by any and every means. If there is no constitutional 
method of resisting it, it will be resisted unconstitu- 
tionally. And that will precipitate revolution. 
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INFLATION AND THE REAL CAUSE OF HIGH PRICES 

The War Loans, in their essence, are simply a means 
of making the workers pay over and over again for a 
war for which they have already worked to produce 
the necessary materials. They thus illustrate to 
perfection the nature of capitalist finance. 
I wrote in the last year of the war : — 

'The main confusion on which the " experts " rely 
in their reduction of us to financial subservience is 
the confusion between governmental expenditure and 
national expenditure. . . . 

'This loan business is only a variant of the old 
device by which the capitaHst has always contrived 
to live on his capital without diminishing it — to eat 
his cake and have it too. He lends the State ;f5o,ooo, 
say, and is applauded as patriotic. The money is 
spent; it is turned into shells which are blown away. 
But the patriotic capitaUst has not spent the money. 
He is not one penny the poorer. He has made no < 
sacrifice of any sort. On the contrary, he has his 
£50,000 intact and more than intact — ^yielding him a 
high rate of interest, with the best security in the 
world.' 

This brings us to the question of inflation as a 

cause of high prices. It is commonly said that goods 

cost more because there is more money in circulation. 

This is putting the cart before the horse. If I go 
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out to buy a pair of boots, now, I have to have £2, 
in my pocket where, before the war, £1 would have 
been sufficient. The boots do not cost twice as much 
because I have twice as much money in my pocket. 
\ have to have twice as much money in my pocket 
because the boots cost twice as much. In other words, 
the inflation of currency is the measure, rather than 
the cause, of the increase in the cost of living. Those 
who attribute all our evils to the issue of a few hundred 
millions of pounds from the Government printing 
presses forget that the bulk of serious financial trans- 
actions was always effected by paper, in the form of 
cheques. The addition of a few hundred miUions can 
make no fundamental difference. What the additional 
currency is required for is retail buying, and that is 
why it is the measure rather than the cause of inflation. 

Inflation of credit, however, is a different thing 
from mere inflation of currency; and this is helped, 
undoubtedly, and indeed made possible, by the issue 
of paper money. 

The pre-war 'gold reserve' rule, which laid it down 
that a bank must have in actual gold a definite pro- 
portion of the paper it issued, served as a check on 
the 'expansion of credit '-—that is to say, on the 
increasing advancement of large hypothetical sirnis 
which had no definite wealth to correspond to them; 
for, as soon as a bank found itself lending money too 
freely, its gold reserve threatened to fall below the 
requisite proportion, and it had perforce to raise its 
rate of interest and so 'contract credit' — ^that is to 
say, lend less of those hypothetical sums. Not gold 
itself, but the necessarily slow increase of the gold 
reserve, thus constituted the value of a gold currency. 
There was a constant check on wild speculation and 
inflation. 
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What the Government did during the war was 
nominally to borrow from the banks millions of pounds 
which had no existence at all, except as a phenomenon 
of bookkeeping, and, by releasing the banks from the 
legal restriction of the gold reserve, to enable them to 
issue credit to an unprecedented extent. Of course, 
where there is a great deal of nominal money in 
existence, some token has to be devised to correspond 
to it. The printing of paper money by the Government, 
and their placing of it at the disposal of the very 
banks from which they were borrowing, created the 
appearance of a great deal of money. The value of 
money is quite clearly and simply the proportion 
between the amount of currency in existence and the 
amount of goods in existence. If there are a lot of 
goods and Uttle money, a Uttle money will have to 
exchange for a great many goods, and prices will be 
low; if, on the other hand, as happened during the 
war and has continued to happen to a great extent 
since the war, production is artificially dislocated 
whUe the amount of money in circulation is artificially 
increased, a great deal of money will correspond to a 
very small amount of goods, and everything will be 
expensive. 

But to say that this is the cause of high prices is 
merely equivalent to saying that prices are high 
because they are high. Inflation means that more 
money is needed to buy the same amount of goods. 
Inflation is high prices, it does not cause high prices.^ 
Indeed, if it were evenly spread over the whole world, 
so that every token of every sort of money corre- 
sponded in value to a half or a third of what it 
corresponded to before, there would be no difference 

^ Of course, partial and local increases of price can take place 
apart from inflation; but not general and continued increases. 
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in reality at all. What makes inflation bear so hard 
upon some is its irregularity. The small investor, 
who does not find his dividend doubled, becomes 
poorer when money is worth only half as much as 
before. On the other hand, if the worker can succeed 
in doubling his nominal wages when prices are double, 
he is precisely where he was before. 

Some are better off than they were before, some 
worse, and some exactly where they were. The dis- 
tribution is irregular and unjust and unfair; and it 
is the middle-class with small fixed in(!omes which 
suffers as much as anybody. 

If, however, inflation is not the cause of high prices, 
what is? 

The answer to this question is obvious when we 
ask what became of that money which the Government 
raised from the banks. Directly or indirectly, it 
found its way into the pockets of the capitaUsts. The 
capitaUst, having control of capital, sooner or later 
gets into his own hands whatever wealth is going, and 
pays out again only so much to his work-people as he 
is compelled, either by law or by the force of trade 
unionism, to pay. A glance at the profits of the great 
monopoUst concerns is surely sufiicient to show us why 
prices are high. We pay a lot for goods because those 
who control the production of the goods charge us a lot 
for them.'^ 

1 1 do not forget the world-shortage; I am not pretending that 
nationalisation at home could prevent the profiteering of foreign 
capitalists; but all the same it would bring down prices enormously. 
And there is no reason in the nature of things why shortage should 
cause high prices : that is the old fallacy of supply and demand. 

An amusingly complete corroboration of the contention in the 
text is furnished by the following letter from five eminent authorities, 
published in the Times of September 7th, 1920 : — 

*To the Editor of the Times. — Sir, — ^The miners' leaders ask for 
the support of the public on the ground that a reduction in the 
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That is the beginning and end of the problem. No 
taxation which leaves the present system in being 
can make any fundamental difference. 

(It is a popular legend among some economists that 
direct taxation — that is to say, income-tax — ^is not 
'handed on/ transferred to the consumers' shoulders, 

price of coal by 14s. 2d. a ton will reduce the cost of living and so 
benefit the whole community. 

* It is extremely important that neither the miners nor the general 
public should be misled by this assumption, which is false. The 
level of prices is determined roughly by the relation between the 
public's purchasing power on the one hand and the amount of 
things available for the public to purchase on the other. Prices 
have risen so enormously because purchasing power has been 
vastly increased by the expansion of currency and credit, while 
there is on the other side a comparative scarcity of the things the 
public can purchase. The cost of living in general, therefore, can 
only be reduced either by a reduction in the public's purchasing 
power, i.e., a contraction in currency and credit, or by an increase 
in the supply of the commodities the pubUc want. But the miners 
do not propose to do either of these things. To concede their two 
claims would not increase the supply either of coal or of other things, 
whereas it would, by reducing the price of coal, actually increase 
the power of the public to purchase those other things. All that 
would happen, therefore, would be that, owing to the increased 
demand for them, those other things would rise in price proportion- 
ately to the fall in the price of coal. The community as a whole 
would be no better off than before. 

* On the other hand, by securing an increase of wages the miners 
would have improved their position as compared with the rest of 
the community, since the latter would have to go without the 
additional amount of commodities which the miners could with 
their increased purchasing power secure. 

'We do not express any opinion as to whether a rise in miners' 
wages is justified or not, but we wish to make quite clear to the 
public that the miners are making a claim against the rest of the 
community, and not for it, as they allege. 

'We are. Sir, yours faithfully, — Henry Bell, R. H. Brand, O. T. 
Falk, H. S. Foxwell, J. M. Keynes.' 

It will be seen that, on the basis of the * inflation and production ' 
theory of high prices, it follows inexorably that if you lower the 
price of one commodity, you increase the price of others I 
What the five eminent authorities have done, by confusing the 
apparent prices with the real prices, is unconsciously to furnish a 
complete indictment of the present system. What they say in 
effect is : ' The capitaUsts will fleece the consumer anyhow of 
ever3rthing he can pay. If he pays less for one commodity, they 
will see he pays more for the others.' Re-stated in this form, their 
contention is perfectly true. 
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. by the raising of prices, as are customs duties. But 
handed on, in one form or another, it is.) 

This is the truth about the vicious circle. The 
capitalist puts up prices because he wants to get 
higher profit. The workers insist upon higher wages 
so that they may cope with the higher prices. The 
capitaUst has often no great objection. He simply 
raises his prices again, so as to get back the extra 
amount he has to pay in cost of labour. Similariy, 
if he is heavily taxed, directly or indirectly, he raises 
his prices. • 

There is no conceivable way of breaking the vicious 
circle except by destroying the system, and removing 
the actual control of capital from private hands. It 
is sometimes urged as an alternative that the Govern- 
ment should put into universal operation the 'costing' 
system which it used with such conspicuous benefit 
in some industries during the war. That is to say, 
the Government might fix prices at every stage of 
manufacture and distribution, allowing to the capitalist 
a fixed profit on his investment, but determining both 
the costs and the prices charged, from wholesale to 
retail. But such a plan can scarcely be considered a 
serious alternative to Socialism. It admits at once 
the whole Socialist principle. It transfers complete 
control to the Government, and, with the expansion 
of the profit (from which only a fixed profit for the 
'owner' is deducted), it transfers the products of 
industry to the community on exactly the same 
principle, though not with so thorough and logical 
an appUcation, as nationaUsation itself. 

Like the graduated income-tax (which, it will be 
remembered, was denounced as robbery only a few 
years ago), this course honestly admits the Socialist 
principle that the State has a right to appropriate 
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as much as it requires of the increment from land 
and capital. All that is now required is to be logical. 
A universal costing system, like a universal holding 
of War Loan, would merely reveal the absurdity of 
the capitalist system by openly, undoubtedly, obviously 
saddling the bulk of the community with the keeping 
of the rest. It might be acceptable as a step towards 
Socialism, but an alternative to SociaUsm it is not. 



C.R. 
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XXIII 

THE MISUNDERSTOOD PROFITEER 

We pay high prices, then, because the profiteer makes 
large profits; but do not let us be led astray by the 
clamour of the capitalist Press into denouncing the 
profiteer as a particularly obnoxious individual. He 
is, of course, nothing of the kind; he is simply the 
logical outcome and fine flower of the capitaUst system. 

Sir Asterisk Blank was not always a baronet or a 
millionaire. He began in a small way in a village 
grocery, where he was a monopolist, there being no 
rival shop to compete with his prices. 

He had been brought up on ' Self -Help ' and other 
works designed to show that the good boy saved, 
invested, made high profits, and became rich. Accor- 
dingly, he invested what he made out of the grocery ; 
and the profits he made on the investment started 
him on his business career. 

At that time, however, his own capital was so small 
that he had to accept a salaried post in the service 
of others. 

He always tried to get the biggest possible profits 
for his employers; which meant, of course, the raising 
of prices to the consumer and the lowering of wages 
to the worker. 

When rebuked, he would reply : ' I am powerless 

in the matter; it is the system.' Moreover, he had 

become, by this, a married man with children, with 

responsibilities : all that was noblest in his nature 
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urged him to accumulate the means of security and 
comfort and 'the best of everything going' fgr. those 
dependent on him. 

Before the war. Sir Asterisk was akeady head of 
a company, and a millionaire. Now, he is a millionaire 
several times over. He is a profiteer. He reads in 
the papers that he is a thief, a blackmailer (just what 
Mr Lloyd George u^ed to call the landlords, with equal 
truth), and so forth. He resents this very much. 
He says that he has only done what everybody else 
in the capitalist world tries to do, by buying cheap 
and selling dear. He has followed that maxim of 
political economy which most of the nineteenth-century 
economists had assured him was not only an iron 
economic necessity, but actually the nurse of thrift, 
the midwife of progress, the foundation of British 
glory, and the essence of the Christian reUgion. 

Moreover, he says that the conmiunity was always 
divided into exploiters and exploited in pretty much 
the same proportion as it is now; and that it always 
will be. (He does not add: 'While the -capitalist 
system lasts' — for he beUeves that system immortal.) 

We all hate Sir Asterisk. It is impossible for a 
profiteer to be anything but hated. Our indignation 
against him is a natural human emotion. The names 
we call him are no doubt perfectly justified. But the 
profiteer and the poor will be always with us in one 
- form or another until we abolish that system of com- 
petition of which buying cheap and selling dear, of 
which monopoly and profiteering, of which all the 
vices of our industrial system, are necessary and 
essential features. 

The practical method of rendering Sir Asterisk 
harmless is to remove his odious millions by a Capital 
Levy for the national good; and, having done that. 
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not to allow him. to get it all back into his own pocket 
(as he indubitably will if private competition continues 
16 be the law of life), but to reconstruct our social 
state so that the wealth produced is controlled and 
used for the good of all, being recognised as belonging 
to the community which produces it. In other words, 
we must take Sir Asterisk's business. The country 
must owfk it. Those of the shareholders in it who can 
prove hardship before an impartial tribunal should 
be allowed small annuities. For the rest. Sir Asterisk 
and his big fellow-shareholders must have their ill- 
gotten miUions entirely expropriated for the general 
good. 

Few will object to this treatment of a particular 
Sir Asterisk. He is a profiteer : down with him ! 

Well, Sir Asterisk is only a parable — ^a tj^e. He 
is the system. He is you and I. Let us be honest 
about it. If you or I have a Uttle money to invest, 
do we invest it for a rise or for a fall? Do we, or do 
we not, attempt to get something for nothing — ^to live 
Uke parasites on the labour of others? We are all 
profiteers in a world of profiteers : some succeed at 
the' job, others fail. But the vice of the system is In 
all who Uve under the system. 

The paralysis of the capitaUst system when faced 
with its own results is conspicuous in its treatment 
of the revelations of profiteering. 'Public angry but 
helpless,' said the poster of one evening paper over 
one particular revelation. The 'pubUc' is helpless 
indeed, unless it will take the one remedy. Yet when 
Labour shows it what that remedy is, and invites it 
to solve its own problems, the 'pubUc' is taught to 
regard that as 'Bolshevism.' 

Monopoly is the ideal of capitaUsm; or, rather, it is 
one means by which capitaUsm fulfils its sole and 
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avowed ideal of profit-making. Old-fashioned . Con- 
servatism and laissez-faire Liberalism agree in praising 
profit-making. The young are still brought up to 
admire the doctrines of that Victorian gentleman 
whom Mr Rudyard Kipling has called 'self-helpful, 
wholly strenuous Samuel Smiles.' 

So long as industry is controlled by capitalists the 
consumers will be exploited. 

A'^single sentence from the Times ^ put the thing 
in a nutshell : — 

'The Profiteering Act has now been on the Statute 
Book for six months, but it has failed to reduce 
prices.' 

Since that sentence was printed, prices have gone 
up very considerably, ^ and there is no sort of reason, 
why they should not continue to go up to the fullest 
extent to which the owners of land and capitatl can 
squeeze the pubHc. 

There are only two possible ways, under private 
capitalism, of Umiting prices : one of these is com- 
petition between firms which try to undersell one 
another — and particularly foreign competition, such 
as keeps down prices under Free Trade : the other is 
what is called a 'consumers' strike.' (Obviously, if 
the public will not buy, the capitalist has got to bring 
down his prices to a level at which the public will 
resume buying.) 

Of these two checks upon high prices, the former- 
has been very largely removed, exactly as Marx fore- 
told — ^firstly, by the growth of international trusts 
and monopolies, and secondly, by the war. It is 
obvious that the war has interrupted much of that 

* Times, February 19th, 1920. * See Appendix I. 
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competition from abroad, which, by introducing low- 
priced goods into this country, prevented the home- 
grown capitalist from fleecing the public indefinitely. * 

As for the consumers' strike, its sphere is, equally 
obviously, limited. It can operate weU enough in 
such things as grand pianos. If grand pianos get too 
expensive, people cease to buy them; but people 
cannot cease to buy necessaries just because they are 
expensive. \ yi 

Thus the monopolist has us in his grip; and he 
proceeds to do what we have taught him to regard 
as the correct and virtuous thing — ^to buy in the 
cheapest and sell in the dearest market. We suffer; 
and, as long as we tolerate it, we deserve to ^suffer. 
The true wisdom is that which proposes to break the 
vicious circle by nationalising industry, an4 thus 
reaping all the benefit of profits for the community, 
either in remission of prices or in remission of taxes. 

Various admirable economists (Henry George, * for 
instance, and Mr J. A. Hobson^) have attempted to 
draw a distinction between legitimate interest and 
illegitimate or excessive profit; and Henry George 
attempted to identify the former with the natmul 
expansion of capital. This is surely a fallacy, a con- 
fusion of two distinct things. The expansion of capital, 
as we have seen, takes place by the sheer forces of 
productive labour. What proportion of that expansion 
is reaped by the private owner of capital is a question 
independent of the expansion itself; and it may be 
taken as a necessary law of capitalist society that the 
capitalist will always reap as much as he can get. 
He is, indeed, practically bound to do so while the 

1 Of. Chapter XXIV., end. 

 Henry George, Progress and Poverty, Book III., Chapter 3. 

' J. A. Hobson, Democracy after the War, Allen & Unwin, 191 7. 
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system lasts. If we are sincere in our condemnation 
of the profiteer, let us direct it against the system 
which warns him that, while it lasts, if he does not 
fleece others, others will fleece him. 

It is not for us to throw stones at the profiteer; it 
is for us to abolish him. 



XXIV 

THE DANGER AND THE WAY OUT 

We have built our civilisation on competition; it is 
maintained by force; and those who insist on confining 
their appeal to competition and force are challenging 
they know not what. If Labour's plea for a finer and 
fuller life is to be met by the mere threat of force; if, 
to all reason and all morality, there is always to be 
retorted — even if only by implication — the one sneer : 
'It is up to you to show yourselves the physically 
stronger,' then, sooner or later, labour will be com- 
pelled to accept the challenge. Labour is the physically 
stronger, because of its numbers and because it produces 
all the wealth of the world, and it will have no great 
difficulty in proving itself so. But it does not want to 
have to do that. 

The bare mention of direct action throws members 
of the capitalist public into a panic; and, in panic, 
the capitalist urges and provokes the very evil that 
he fears. 

To sum up. Capitalism stands condemned, not only 
in theory, but in fact. It is breaking down before our 
eyes. It is condemning the majority of the population, 
both working-class and middle-class, to less than 
their share : they produce and do not receive : and 
they are increasingly determined to put an end to 
this state of things. If Capitalism takes the form of 
cutthroat competition, it may force prices down, 
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but it keeps wages down too. If it is consolidated 
into combines and monopolies, it may concede some 
nominal rise in wages, but it can always keep the rise 
in prices just in advance of the rise in wages. In 
either or any case, the profiteer profiteers, and the 
public suffers. Organised Labour has a plan, specific 
and practical, for a peaceful revolution. It proposes, 
in brief, to nationalise industry, and secure, for the 
workers within each industry, control of the conditions 
of that industry. That some industries are easier to 
nationaUse than others; that municipalisation, and 
the co-operation of consumers, are also vital elements 
of reconstruction; that the details of 'control' call 
for, and are receiving, elaborate consideration in the 
various schools of Socialism — ^all this is true, and 
important; but none of it affects my single argument, 
which is, first and last, that redistribution of the 
national income by communal ownership and workers' 
control is an urgent and inevitable economic necessity, 
I have given the facts. On those facts, we have a 
plain choice. We can accept the redistribution, and 
have a peaceful revolution. We can, by illegitimate 
and violent means, resist the redistribution, and have 
a bloody revolution. There is no third way. 



APPENDIX I 

Cost of Living 

Labour Gazette Figures and Trades Union Congress 

Proposals. 

Labour Gazette figures for August, 1919, to September, 
1920, showing percentage of increase in the general cost 
of living since 1914 : — 



September, 1919 
October, 1919 . 
November, 1919 
December, 1919 
January, 1920 
February, 1920 
March, 1920 
April, 1920 
May, 1920 
June, 1920 
July, 1920 
August, 1920 
September, 1920 



Average 
Percentage 
Increase since 
July, 1914. 

115 
120 

125 
125 

125 
130 
130 

132 

141 

150 
152 

155 
161 



The following Resolution was imanimously adopted at 
the special Trades Union Congress held at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, on December 9, 1919 : — 

'That this Congress protests against the Government's 
continued indifference to the abnormal profiteering engaged 
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in by the large commercial and monopoly interests con- 
trolling the essentials of life. 

'We declare that the excessive profits made by those 
controlling the vital needs of the conmiunity are the 
primary cause of industrial unrest, detrimental to the 
interests of the worker as a producer and consumer, and 
injurious to the interests of the commxmity by maintaining 
a high cost of production without compensating advantages 
to the people. 

'As a means of regulating prices, we demand that the 
Government should take immediate steps to secure effec- 
tive control of raw materials required for the manufacture 
of vital commodities, including the materials required 
for house building, the production of food, clothing, and 
other essentials of life. 

'We also reaffirm the decision of previous Trades Union 
Congresses that the complete national ownership and 
control of land, mines, minerals, railways, and other means 
of transport is the only effective method of securing for 
the community adequate protection against the operations 
of monopoly and profiteering interests. 

'And in order that the immediate position as to high 
prices and shortage of supply shall be dealt with, the 
Parliamentary Committee be instructed to approach the 
Government and demand the acceptance of tiie remedial 
measures as to food, clothing, coal, raw material, transport, 
housing, finance, and commissions of inquiry contained in 
the memorandum for the reduced cost of living, submitted 
to this Congress by the Miners' Federation.' ^ 

At the Trades Union Congress, 1920, the following 
resolution was put on 8th September, and carried with 
some dissentients : — 

'That, in the opinion of this Congress, the trade union 
movement should concentrate its efforts on a reduction 
of the cost of living. It therefore instructs the 

^The memorandum here referred to is in some particulars 
inevitably out of date; but the reference is valuable as illustrating 
the fact that the miners' concern with the cost of living for all is 
not a pretence devised for strike propaganda in recent months (as 
suggested in tiie Press), but a matter of long consideration. 
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Parliamentary Conunittee to take immediate steps in the 
preparation of a policy for adoption, such policy to include 
nationalisation, in so far as it may be immediately 
necessary to secure the object in view, and to refer the 
adopted policy to a ballot vote of the members of all 
affiliated unions for approval; and if approved and the 
Government fail to take adequate steps to carry out such 
poUcy, then all and every means to be used to enforce 
same.' 



/ 



APPENDIX II 

Documents Illustrating the Comparison 
OF Wages and Prices. 

Extracts, dealing with the cost of living, from the speech of 
Sir Robert Home, President of the Board of Trade, 
to the representatives of the Miners* Federation, July 
26th, 1920. 

Sir R. HoRNfi said : ' ... As I understand, you do not 
ask any concession at all in favour of coal supplied to 
industrial works, but only to the domestic consumer. 
The grounds upon which you base the claim for an increase 
of wages are, as I understand, first, the increase in the 
cost of Uving, and, second, the present condition of the 
trade. The grounds upon which you ask for the reduction 
of the price of coal to the home consumer is the second 
of these — namely, the present conditions of the trade; 
and when you talk about " the present condition of the 
trade "^ I understand you to mean that at the present 
time coal for export is sold at a considerable profit which 
will yield, in the course of the next twelve months, a 
surplus profit of what you estimate to be £66,000,000. 

'Now I find that the cost of living has, since the war, 
gone up, according to the Labour Gazette figures, by 152 
p^r cent.^ The wages of all coUiery workers, on the other 
hand, taken on the average, have risen during the same 
period from 6s. 6d. per shift to i6s. 6d. per shift, or an 
increase of 154 per cent. On the other hand, if you take 
the case of the adult male worker, his wages have gone 
up from 7s. id. per shift in June, 1914, to i8s.'3d. per shift 
at the present time, on the average this increase repre- 
senting an advance of 157 per cent. But that does not 
really exhaust the issue, for this reason, that one of the 

* Mr Smillie said in reply that the miners' refused to accept these 
figures : the cost of living had gone up far more than 152 per cent. 
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elements in the increased cost of living is the increased 
price of coal, and I think it is very well known to all of 
us that the coUier is in a very different position with regard 
to his coal from what the ordinary citizen of the country is. 
A very considerable proportion of the coal which goes 
into the coUier's house goes there free. 

'But you might be perfectly justified in sajdng to me, 
' 'Yes, that is all very well, but we had a Sankey Commission, 
at which we claimed for the miner a higher standard of 
living, and there was a certain advance given at that 
time in order to meet not merely the increased cost of 
living but also the perfectly fair demand which the miners 
made that they should be put in a better position than 
they previously were in." We have looked at it from that 
point of view also, and find that at the time when the 
Sankey Award was given, the figure of increase in the cost 
of living above the pre-war standard was 120 per cent. 
It has now gone up to 152 per cent. — an increase of 32 
per cent. If you took the railway scale — I am not saying 
that that is the best criterion at all, but I say, if you did 
take thait, and after all, the cost of living increase is very 
much the same to all — ^the arrangement which they made 
was that every five points rise in the cost of living ought 
to be represented by one shilling a week on wages, and, 
therefore, that 32 per cent, of increase since the Sankey 
Award on their scale would represent something Hke 7s. 
a week in wages, or is. 5d. a shift. Of course, it is within 
your recollection that since the Sankey Award there has 
been an increase in miners' wages of roughly 2s. 3.89d. 
per shift. 

'We have taken into consideration the position of other 
trades. I could go into comparisons with many of them, 
but I confine myself for the moment to one — ^the skilled 
engineer. I find that in comparison with the increase in 
the average earnings of the colliery worker of 157 per cent., 
the skilled engineer has gone up by 132 per cent. I find 
also that, whereas the increase per week over pre-war 
earnings of the miner is represented by an average figure 
of 55s. gd., that of the skilled engineer is represented by 
an average figure of 52s. lod. I discover also, that whereas 
since the Sankey Award the skilled engineer has received 
two advances of 5s. and 6s. per week respectively, plus. 
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of course, the usual 12 J per cent, representing an increase 
in wages of 12s. 4d. per week, the miners, by the advance 
which was given dating from March 12 got an increase on 
the average of 12s. lod. per week. So that, taking all 
these elements of comparison, the miner does not suffer. 
'It will also be within your recollection that last week 
there was issued a finding of the Industrial Court on a new 
wages claim by the engineers. That decision was to the 
effect that the condition of things at the present time did 
not warrant any further increase in wages, and that there- 
fore the level of wages should remain at the same figure 
as it stood at four months ago, when the last award was 
given. Accordingly, looking at the matter solely upon the 
issue of the increased cost of living, the Government has 
come to the conclusion that a case has not been made out 
for the increase which is suggested.' * 

(2) 

Statement by Mr J. H. Thomas at the conference on 
the coal crisis, between the Prime Minister and the Triple 
Alliance, on September 22nd, 1920,: — 

'The admitted Government figures show 161 per cent, 
increase in the cost of living. That is exclusive of a very 
large item that must be shown in this month's figures : 
first, the increased railway fares, which amount on work- 
men's tickets in some cases to as much as 3s. 6d. to 5s. 
per week, and which, because of the date of their operation, 
will only be shown in the next month's figures, and not 
this; and, secondly, because of the increased house rent, 
which again becomes operative in this month, and is not 
shown. But leaving out those two items, and dealing 
with the 161 per cent, as it is, the admitted figures of the 
Board of Trade show that the average increased wages 
to the miners Ire 155 per cent.; and included in that 155 
per cent, is a 30 per cent, disputed figure.' — Times, Sept. 
23rd, 1920. 

(3) 
Mr McCurdy, the Food Controller, speaking on Saturday 
at a luncheon in connection with the Grocers' Exhibition 

* Morning Post, July 27, 1920. 
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at the Agricultural Hall, said that, apart from any effect 
on food prices which might result from a coal strike, he 
estimated that at Christmas the steady rise in food prices, 
which had been marked in all countries, would mean that 
the household pajnnenls in the working-class family in 
this coimtry would be 9s. 6d. per week more than they 
were last Christmas, in spite of the fact that the rise in 
food prices was less than the rise in any other important 
class of commodity. — Times, September 20th, 1920. 

(4) 

Extract from article entitled * Capital and Labour Problems 
— 6. The Right to Strike/ by A.W. Reichwald, General 
Manager, Team By-Products Coke Co,, Ltd, Dunstan- 
on-Tyne, {The Machinery Market, ^oth July, 1920.) 

Table 6 gives some wages in 1914 and 1920 : — 

Table 6. — Wages (Gross Daily Rate) 

Per- 
Grade. 1914- 1920. centage 

Increase. 



Ram Driver 


. . 6/2 


per 


shift 


14/8 per shift 


138 


Regulator . . 


.. 6/9 


f 


» 


15/11 » 


136 


Oven Labourer 


. . 4/11 


fi 


» 


12/7 „ 


156 


Bricklayer and 


 f 










Joiner 


. . lo^d. 


per 


hour 


i/iif per hour 


120 


Fitter 


.. 9i^- 


n 


» 


i/io 


144 


Yard labourer 


6d. 


n 




i/5i a 


183 


Hewer 


• • 7/oi 


per ! 


shift 


14/6I per shift 


107 


Winding Engineman 7/3 


ii 




16/5 „ 


126 


Deputy 


•• 7/44 


i» 




16/5 it 


121 


Stoneman . . 


•• 5/8* 


>i 




12/6 


120 


Keepers, BF 


.. 8/3 


>* 




23/1 it 


180 


Slaggers, BF 


•• 5/2 


it 




^7l^ M 


230 


Charger, BF 


.. 6/4 


n 


» 


20/2 „ 


218 


Mine FiUer, BF 


5/6 


it 




18/1 „ 


230 


Rollers, RM 


•• 32/- 


it 


• 


45/8 „ 


43 


Roughers, RM 


. . 10/2 


it 




20/1 


98 


Finishers, RM 


•• 13/4 


it 




23/6 „ 


74 


Sailor ^ 


•• 3/8 


it 




9/8 >> 


163 


Fireman * . . 


.. 3/8 


tt 




10/- ^ „ . 


173 



^ Plus keep, which is borne by the Shipowner. 
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(5) 

'High wages? Let us see. In thirty-five counties in 
England and Wales, covered by twenty-six District Wages 
Committees, the minimum wage for ordinary workers 
is now fixed at 46s.; and this came into force as late as 
August 23. Only in Northumberland and Durham has 
the wage been fixed as high as 50s. 6d. 

'What is the purchasing value of 46s.? It should be 
remembered that this sum covers all allowances, such as 
milk, potatoes, or a "free" cottage. Are 46s. equivalent 
to 3^1 in 1913? Are they equivalent to 15s. in 1913? 
The Central Land Association Inquiry in 1912-13 placed 
the average wage in England, including all allowances, 
at 19s. lod. It is evident, then, from these figures, that 
the farm worker to-day is receiving less in real wages 
than he received in 1913.' — F. E. Green, Daily News, 
September loth, 1920. 



^: 
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APPENDIX III 

« 

Exttacts on Nationalisation from * Labour and the New Social 
Order* a Report on Reconstruction [Revised in accordance 
with the Resolutions of the Labour Party Conference, 
June, 1918). 

[This was the official manifesto of the Labour Party on 
Reconstruction. It is published by, and obtainable 
from, the Labour Party, 33 Eccleston Square, S.W.i* 
Price 2d.] 

Unlike the Conservative and Liberal Parties, the Labour 
Party insists on Democracy in industry as well as in 
government. It demands the progressive elimination from 
the control of industry of the private capitahst, individual 
or joint-stock; and the setting free of all who work, 
whether by hand or by brain, for the service of the com- 
munity, and of the community only. And the Labour 
Party refuses absolutely to beUeve that the British people 
will permanently tolerate any reconstruction or perpetua- 
tion of the disorganisation, waste, and inefficiency involved 
in the abandonment of British industry to a jostling crowd 
of separate private employers, with their minds bent, 
not on the service of the community, but — ^by the very 
law of their being — only on the utmost possible profiteering. 
What the nation needs is undoubtedly a great bound 
onward in its aggregate productivity. But this cannot ' 
be secured merely by pressing the manual workers to 
more strenuous toil, or even by encouraging the ' Captains, 
of Industry' to a less wasteful organisation of their several 
enterprises on a profit-making basis. What the Labour 
Party looks to is a genuinely scientific reorganisation of 
the nation's industry, no longer deflected by individual 
profiteering, on the basis of the Common Ownership of 
the Means of Production; the equitable sharing of the 
proceeds among all who participate in any capacity and 
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only among these, and the adoption, in particular services 
and occupations, of those systems and methods of adminis- 
tration and control that may be found, in practice, best to 
promote, not profiteering, .but the public mterest. 



Immediate^Nationalisation 

The Laboiu" Party stands not merely for the principle' of 
the Common Ownership of the nation's land, to be appHed 
as suitable opportunities occur, but also, specifically, for 
the immediate Nationalisation of Railways, Mines, and 
the production of Electrical Power. We hold that the 
very foundation of any successful reorganisation of British 
Industry must necessarily be foimd in the provision of 
the utmost facihties for transport and communication, 
the production of power at the cheapest possible rate and 
the most economical supply of both electrical energy and 
coal to every comer of the kingdom. Hence the Labour 
Party stands, unhesitatingly, for the National Ownership 
and Administration of the Railways and Canals, and thfeir 
union, along with Harbours and Roads, and the Posts and 
Telegraphs — ^not to say also the great lines of steamers 
whidi could at once be owned, if not immediately directly, 
managed in detail, by the Gk)vemment — ^in a united 
national service of Communication and Transport; to be 
worked, unhampered by capitalist, private, or purely 
local interests (and with a steadily increasing participation 
of the organised workers in the management, both central 
and local), exclusively for the common good. 

• •••••• 

In the production' of Electricity, for cheap Power, Light, 
and Heating, this country' has, so far, failed, because of 
hampering private interests, to take advantage of science. 
Even in the largest cities we still. 'peddle' our Electricity 
on a contemptibly small scale. What is caUed for, imme!- 
diately after thQ war, is the erection of a score of gigantic 
'super-ppwer stations,' which could generate, at incredibly 
cheap rates, -enough Electricity for the use of every indus- 
trial establishment and every private household in Great 
Britain; the present municipal and joint-stock electrical 
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plants being universally linked up and used for local 

distribution. 

• •••••• 

But with Railways and the generation of Electricity 
in the hands of the pubHc, it would be criminal folly to 
leave to the present 1500 coUiery companies the power 
of ' holding up the coal supply. These are now all working 
under public control, on terms that virtually aiEford to their 
shareholders a statutory guarantee of their swollen incomes. 
The Labour Party demands the immediate Nationalisation 
of Mines, the extraction of coal and iron being worked 
as a public service (with a steadily increasing participation 
in the management, both central and local, of the various 
grades of persons employed); and the whole business of 
the retail distribution of household coal being undertaken, 
as a local public service, by the elected Municipal or County 

Councils. 

. . . • . • , • 

But the sphere of immediate Nationalisation is not 
restricted to these great industries. We shall never succeed 
in putting the gigantic sj^tem of Health Insurance on a 
proper footing, or secure a clear field for the beneficent 
work of the Friendl}i-Societies, or gain a free hand for the 
necessary development of the urgently called for Ministry 
of Health and the Local Public Health Service, imtil the 
nation expropriates the profit-making Industrial Insurance 
Companies, which now so tyrannously exploit the people 
with their wasteful house-to-house Industrial Life Assur- 
ance. 



The Surplus for the Common Good 

In the disposal of the surplus above the Standard of 
Life society has hitherto gt)ne as far wrong as in its neglect 
to secure the necessary basis of any genuine industrial 
efiiciency or decent social order. We have allowed the 
riches of our mines, the rental value of the lands superior 
to the margin of cvdtivation, the extra profits of the 
fortunate capitahsts, even the material outcome of scientific 
discoveries — which ought by now to have made this 
Britain of ours immune from class poverty or from any 
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widespread destitution — ^to be absorbed by individual 
propnetors; and then devoted very largely to the sense- 
less luxury of an idle rich dass. Against this misappro- 
priation of the wealth of the community, the Labour 
Party — speaking in the interests not of the wage-earners 
alone, but of every grade and section of producers by hand 
or by brain, not to mention also those of the generations 
that are to succeed us, and of the permanent welfare of 
the community — emphatically protests. One main Pillar of 
the House that the Labour Party intends to build is the 
future appropriation of the Surplus, not to the enlargement 
of any individual fortune, but to the Common Good. It 
is from this constantly arising Surplus (to be secured> on 
the one hand, by Nationalisation and Municipalisation, 
and, on the other, by the steeply graduated Taxation of 
Private Income and Riches) that will have to be found 
the new capital which the community day by day needs 
for the perpetual improvement and increase of its various 
enterprises, for which we shall decline to be dependent 
on the usury-exacting financiers. It is from the same 
source that has to be defrayed the pubUc provision for 
the Sick and Infirm of aU kinds (including that for Maternity 
and Infancy) which is still so scandalously insufficient; 
for the Aged and those prematurely incapacitated by 
accident or disease, now m many ways so imperfectly 
cared for; for the education alike of children, of adolescents, 
and of adults, in which the Labour Party demands a 
genuine equality of opportunity, overcoming all differences 
of material circumstances; and for the organisation of 
public improvements of all kinds, including the brightening 
of the lives of those now condemned to almost ceaseless 
toil, and a great development of the means of recreation. 
From the same source must come the greatly increased 
public provision that the Labour Party wil insist on being 
made for scientific investigation and original research, 
in every branch of knowledge, not to say also for the pro- 
motion of music, literature, and fine art, which have been 
under capitaUsm so greatly neglected, and upon which, 
so the Labour Party holds, any real development of 
civilisation fundamentally depends. Society j*^ like the 
individual, does not live by bread alone.* . . . 

1 LcCbouf and the New Social Order, pp. 12-15; 20-21. 
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Miners* attempt to secure the co-operation of the Trades 
Union Congress in direct action for the nationalisation 
of the mines. 

At the Trades Union Congress, held at Glasgow, September 
loth, 1919, the miners put forward a resolution asking for 
the co-operation of the Congress : — 

'With a view to compelling the Government to adopt the 
scheme of national ownership and joint control recom- 
mended by the majority of the Coal Commission in their 
Report/ 

and providing for a Special Congress to be convened, — 

 -■* 
'for the purpose of deciding the form of action to be taken 
to compel the Government to accept the Majority Report 
of the Commission.' 

The Congress accepted the resolution by a vote of 
4,478,000 to 77,000. f 

On January 9th, 1920, the Executive of the Miners' 
Federation decided to call a special conference of the 
Federation, to which delegates should come 

'instructed to say whether or not we should propose at 
the Special Trades Union Congress a general trade union 
strike in the event of the Government continuing to refuse 
to nationalise the mines.' 

The Conference took place on March 10, 1920, and the 
vote was as follows : — 

For industrial action . * 524,000 

For political action . . 346,000 

246 
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The Special Trades Union Congress was held in London 
on March nth, 1920, and the vote on the form of action 
to be 1;aken resulted in a majority of 2,717,000 for * political' 
action and a majority of 2,820,000 against 'industrial' 
action. 

For Political action .. 3,732,000 
Against . . . . . . 1,015,000 

For trade union action . . 1,050,000 
Against . . . .^ . . 3,870,000 



APPENDIX V 

Resolutions in favour of direct action in political affairs 
passed since the Armistice, by the- largest representative 
bodies of organised labour, together with speeches in 
defence of direct action, by Mr Ernest Bevin and the 
Right Hon. /. H, Thomas, M.P, 

At Southport, on April, i6th, 1919, a conference of the 
Triple Alliance passed a resolution urging the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress, — 

'to convene, at the earliest possible date, a special National 
Conference of the Trade Union Movement, so as to enable 
the afl&liated societies to decide what action, if any, should 
be taken to compel the Government to comply with any, 
or all, of the terms of the resolution as passed at the 
League of Nations Conference, the terms of which are set 
out as follows : — 

'The withdrawal of the Conscription Bill now before 

Parliament; 
'The withdrawsi of all British troops from Russia; 
'The release of all C.O/s now in prison; 
'The raising of the Blockade.' 

After the publication in the Daily Herald of the Secret 
Circular,^ the demand that the army should not be used 
for strike-breaking was added to these terms. 

In the following July, the Triple Alliance, which repre- 
sents nearly 2,000,000 workers, again met, and, by a vote 
of 217 to II, censured the inaction of the Parliamentary 
Committee and recommended a ballot of its members 
on the strike question. In less than a week after this 
decision Mr Churchill announced that all British troops 
would be withdrawn from North Russia by the end of the 

^ See Appendix VI. 
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summer and no ftirther troops sent to any part of Russia. 
This pledge being accepted, no ballot was taken. The 
release of conscientious objectors was completed in this 

July. 

When the Trades Union Congress met, in September, 
the paragraph in the Annual Report in which the Parlia- 
mentary Committee excused its lack of activity was 
'referred back' by 2,586,000 votes to 1,876,000 — ^in other 
words, the Committee was censured by a majority of 
710,900. 

Resolution against intervention in Russia passed by a 
vote of 1,893,000 to 935,000 at the Annual Conference of 
the Labour Party, Southport, June 27, 1919: — 

'This Conference protests against the continued inter- 
vention by the Allies in Russia, whether by force of arms, 
by supply of munitions, by financial subsidies, or by 
commercial blockade. It calls for the immediate cessation 
of such intervention. 

'It demands the removal of the censorship so that an 
unbiased public opinion may be formed upon the issues 
involved. 

*It denounces the assistance given by the Allies to 
reactionary bodies in Russia as being a continuation of 
the war in the interests of financial Capitahsm, which aims 
at the destruction of the Russian Socialist Republic, and 
as being a denial of the rights of peoples to self-determina- 
tion. 

'And it instructs the National Executive to consult the 
Parliamentary Cotnmittee of the Trades Union Congress 
with a view to effective action being taken to enforce 
these demands by the unreserved use of their political 
and industrial power.' 

Resolution carried with acclamation at the Triennial 
Conference of the Dock, Wharf, Riverside, and General 
Workers' Union, Plymouth, May 18, 1920 : — 

'That this Triennial Conference makes emphatic protest 
against the export of arms to Poland and other Border 
States, which enables tiie Junkers of these countries to 
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set the people at war in the interest of their financial 
paymasters. 

It congratulates our London members on refusing to 
have their Labour prostituted for this purpose, and calls 
upon the whole of the movement to resist their labour 
being used to perpetuate these wicked ventures. 

'We further demand the abolition of secret diplomacy 
on the groimds that it will be impossible to maintain 
the peace of the world while the differences between peoples 
are dealt with behind closed doors, and decisions binding 
the peoples arrived at without their knowledge and 
consent.' 

The Scottish Trades Union Congress, at a Special Con- 
ference held in Glasgow on July ii, 1920, passed the 
following resolution, with two dissentient votes : — 

'This Congress views with alarm the present grave 
position in Ireland, where every demand of the people 
for freedom is met by miUtary repression. The Congress 
expresses its opinion that the only solution of the Iri^ 
problem is the granting of complete s^-govemment to 
the Irish people, to whom it expresses its sympathy in 
their struggle for freedom, and demands that the engine 
of repression — ^namely, the Army of Occupation — shall 
be withdrawn from Ireland, and that the popularly elected 
representatives of the Irish people shall be made responsible 
for keeping order and malang laws for the government of 
their country; and, further, that the Congress calls upon 
its afiiliated organisations to refuse to manufacture, 
handle, and transport munitions, or to transport troops 
for the purpose of repression in Ireland.' 

A special Trades Union Congress was held at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, on July 13, 1920, to determine the 
policy of the trade unions on tiie Irish question. 

The following resolution, put forward by the Miners' 
Federation, was carried by a card vote of 2,760,000 to 
1,636,000 : — 

' That this Congress protests against the British militSuy 
domination of Ireland, and demands the withdrawal o| 
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all British troops from that country, and demands the 
cessation of the production of munitions of war destined 
to be used against Ireland and Russia, and, in cas^ the 
Government refuses these demands, we recommend a 
general down-tools policy, and call upon all the trade unions 
here represented to carry out this policy, each according 
to its own constitution, by taking a ballot of its members 
or otherwise.' 

Resolution passed by a Joint Conference of the Trades 
Union Congress, the Labour Party, and the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, at the House of Commons, August 9, 1920 : — 

'That this Joint Conference, representing the Trades 
Union Congress, the Labour Party, and the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, feel certain that war is being engineered 
between the Allied Powers and Soviet Russia on the issue 
of Poland, and declares that such a war would be an 
intolerable crime against humanity; it therefore warns 
the Government that the whole industrial power of the organised 
workers will be used to defeat this war, 

'That the Executive Committees of affiliated organisa- 
tions throughout the country be summoned to hold them- 
selves ready to proceed immediately to London for a 
National Conference. 

'That they be advised to instruct their members to 
"down tools ' on instructions from that National Conference. 

'And that a Council of Action be inmiediately constituted 
to take such steps as may be necessary to carry the above 
decisions into effect.' 

Resolution unanimously carried at the National Labour 
Conference summoned by the Council of Action, and held 
at the Central Hall, Westminster, on August 13, 1920. 
There were present 1044 delegates, of whom 689 repre- 
sented trade unions and 355 represented local Labour 
Parties and Trades Councils: — 

'That this Conference of Trade Union and Labour 
representatives hails with satisfaction the Russian Govern- 
ment's declaration in favour of the complete independence 
of Poland as set forth in their Peace Terms to Poland, 
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and realising the gravity of the international situation, 
pledges itself to resist any and every form of military 
and naval intervention against the Soviet Government of 
Russia. 

' It accordingly instructs the Council of Action to remain 
in being until they have secured : — 
*(i) An absolute guarantee that the armed forces of 
Great Britain shall not be used in support of 
Poland, Baron Wrangel, or any other military or 
naval effort against the Soviet Government. 
' (2) The withdrawal of all British naval forces operating 
directly or indirectly as a blockading influence 
against Russia. 
' (3) The recognition of the Russian Soviet Government 
arid the establishment of unrestricted trading and 
commercial relationships between Great Britain 
and Russia. 
''This Conference further refuses to be associated with 
any Alliance between Great Britain and France or any 
other country which commits us to any support of Wrangel, 
Poland, or the supply of munitions or other war material 
for any form of attack upon Soviet Russia. 

'The Conference authorises the Council of Action to 
call for any and every form of withdrawal of Labour 
which circumstances may require to give effect to the 
foregoing policy, and calls upon every trade union official, 
executive committee, local Council of Action, and the 
membership in general to act swiftly, loyally, and courage- 
ously in order to sweep away secret bargaining and 
diplomac)^ and to assure that the foreign policy of Great 
Britain may be in accord with the well-known desires of 
the people for an end to war and the interminable threats 
of war. 

The following resolutions are also worthy of note. 

Resolution unanimously passed by the International 
Miners' Congress at Geneva, at which miners from seventeen 
different countries were present (August 6, 1920) ; — 

'The delegates of the International Miners' Congress, 
assembled at Geneva, after the reconstruction of the 
Miners' International on more live and active liaes than 
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ever before, declare that wheiieas the International Miners' 
Federation only under the inspiration of the past can 
secure the world's peace; 

' Whereas the important jquestion of peace and war has 
been repeatedly dealt witli by International Congresses, 
but the question of a general international strike against 
war was not. then replied to in the affirmative by certain 
groups of the Miners' International; 

'And whereas by the adoption of such a method it 
would have been possible to prevent the monstrous war 
of 1914-18; 

'For these reasons, and 'in order to prevent such a crime, 
which is a shame on the whole of humanity, be it resolved 
that the International Miners' Federation is prepared to 
call a world-wide general strike in the case of an aggressive 
military policy of any monarch or Government, or to 
boycott such countries, and if this is necessary, to appeal 
to this effect to other Labour organisations.' 

Proclamation issued by the International Federation 
of Trade Unions, and signed by W. A. Appleton, President; 
L. Jouhaux and C. Mergens, Vice-Presidents; and E. 
Simmen and J. Oudegeest, Secretaries, Rotterdam, August 
22, 1920 : — 

(The proclamation is here given in a slightly abbreviated 
form.) 

'Organised workers of all countries, according to the 
resolutions of the International Congresses of Trade Unions 
at Berne and Amsterdam, must be prepared jointly to 
fight against war by all means. The International Federa- 
^on desires the workers to oppose at once every inter- 
vention supporting any reactionary or counter-revolutionary 
purpose. 

'The International Federation demands all counter- 
revolutionary attacks to end immediately, with guarantees 
for the Russian people against new attacks. 

' It demands the ending of the slaughter on the basis of 
the solemn declaration of the Russian Government agreeing 
to the independence, liberty, and self-government of the 
Poles. 

'It demands that all organised workers refuse to be 
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accomplices of Capitalist Imperialism, refuse absolutely 
all transport of troops or material. Let no train of munitions 
be allowed to go on, no ship with war material be allowed 
to leave the harbour, no soldier be carried. 

* War must be deprived of all its food. The International 
Federations to take all necessary measures to support 
our claims, if necessary, by a general. strike. 

'The 1914 organisation was too weak. Now we have 
twenty-seven million members, and are, moreover, strong 
by the anti-capitalist, anti-militarist, Socialist, and revolu- 
tionary spirit^ of the International. The Federation of 
Trade Unions must find in itself the means of protecting 
the world from a repetition of the horrors of " war against 
war." This cry must unite the workers of the world.' 

Speech by Mr Ernest Bevin, National Organiser of the 
Dock, Wharf, Riverside, and General Workers' Union, 
at the meeting between Mr Lloyd George and Mr Bonar 
Law, and the Council of Action, August 10, 1920 : — 

'Mr Prime Minister and Gentlemen, — I have been 
appointed to submit the decisions of the Joint Conference 
last night of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress, the Executive of the Labour Party, and 
the Parliamentary Labour Party. 

'At the outset I want to make it perfectly clear that the 
resolution is not merely one in opposition to direct military 
action — that is to say, by the use of soldiers and sailors 
in actual fighting — ^but it is a declaration in opposition 
to what I would describe as an indirect war, either by 
blockade or by the supplying of munitions or by assisting 
the forces that are now at war against Russia. 

'The resolution expresses the feeling, judging from the 
enormous number of resolutions we have received, and 
from the number of letters and expressions of opinion 
which have poured into the various ofiices of the trade 
union movement, of the overwhelming majority of the 
six million trade unionists in the country. The decision 
also, we think, arises from the inherent sense of British 
democracy of fair play. 

'We hold the view that the treatment meted out to 
Russia since the Bolshevik revolution is unparalleled in 
the history of the world — ^at war the whole tmie, and yet 
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not declaring war — ^while the method of arming, encouraging, 
and urging others to fight what is not their battle, in the 
interests of greater Powers, we feel is a policy contrary 
to the real conception of honest diplomacy and fair play. 

'We are of the opinion that hidden forces have Deen 
at work in Europe, especially in Paris, and have been 
responsible for the prolongation of the terrible conflict 
witii Russia. In this connection our delegation have been 
to Russia, and the statements of the people who have 
made investigations, and the public declarations, all 
indicate that Soviet Russia has been endeavouring to 
establish peace with the rest of the world, and that this 
Polish venture was but a climax — and we hope the climax 
—of the series of wars promoted by outside influences 
against Soviet Russia; that is to say, there was the war 
of Koltchak, the war of Denikin, the war of Yudenitch, 
and later of Wrangel, bringing as a climax the venture of 
of Poland, all of which arose not from the fear that Russia 
would overrun the world, because she did not have the 
power to do it, but arising from an antipathy to a political 
policy or economic system to which the other Powers 
had objections. 

* We also feel very strongly that these reactionary forces 

have been endeavouring to manoeuvre the diplomatic 

.position to make Russia appear in the wrong the whole 

time, so as to find an excuse to declare war with all the 

forces of the Allies against her. 

'We have all been struck particularly by your declara- 
tions from time to time and the fact that they appear to 
have been in the direction of peace, while at least one of 
your colleagues' declarations has been in the direction of 
war. That indicates an internal conflict upon this policy. 

'The whole of the Conference assembled last night 
clearly indicated that Labour stands for peace, and they 
will support or join with the whole of the forces making 
for peace, irrespective of party or creed. 

'If war is declared, or if indirect war is indulged in in 
this case, it is to us not a matter of Government decision, 
but will have been a victory, in the inner councils of 
diplomacy in Governments, of reaction. That is the great 
and strong belief of the whole of the Conference that I 
represent here to-day. 
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'Therefore Labour's fight will not be merely against 
Governments, but it will be a contest, in our opinion, 
against the forces of reaction, to whom Governments have 
responded in the event of a declaration of war. 

'I cannot do better than call attention to your own 
advice to Poland when she started upon this campaign. 
It is, to our minds, and it was at the time when you made 
the statement in the House of Commons, clearly an 
indication at any rate of your belief that the independence 
of Poland was not jeopardised.' 

The Prime Minister : 'At that stage.' 

Mr Bevin : 'At that stage the independence of Poland 
was not jeopardised.' 

The Prime Minister : 'Not at that stage.' 

Mr Bevin : ' Therefore our, attitude is that here is a 
country against whom no danger existed, who was not 
threatened, and, even if she had been threatened, if she 
had held her hand and presented her case before the 
world, would have altered the whole aspect of the situation. 
She still decides — ^and we are strongly of this opinion — 
apparently, to us, at the bidding and influence not of her 
own people (because Labour at any rate and all the 
organisations of Labour that have given thought to the 
matter and all men in the Labour movement who have 
considered this and who have had evidence and the results 
of investigations before them, are absolutely convinced 
that the great masses of Polish conscripts do not want 
to fight, and in many cases have not fought, and that 
the great mass of Polish people themselves did not believe 
themselves to be in danger, but were the victims of inter- 
national diplomacy, not their own) to go to war. That is 
the strong view which Labour holds in regard to this war. 

'Therefore we urge there can be no justification for 
using the bodies of our people, the material of this country, 
or the wealth of this -empire, to defend the action of an 
aggressive Government. 

'Another vital principle at stake is this, which we want 
you to note specially. 

'We feel we cannot admit the right, in the event of 
a revolution in a country, of every other nation using 
immediately the whole of their armed forces to crush out 
or stem a diange that is being made. 
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'But apparently support was given to that because it 
suited the other Powers. 

* When the Bokhevik revolution took place it did appear 
to us that the whole of the forces of the AUies were used 
to crush that change which had taken place, and the 
blockade was continued more or less with mines if not 
actually with ships. The minefields have not been cleared. 
They have not been opened to the outer world since the 
Bolshevik revolution. 

'That is the position we take up, and why we say that 
we feel it is wrong in principle and why Labour cannot 
stand for it. Because, prior to these changes, outrages 
and murders by thousands by other Governments had 
taken place and there was no interference. The policy 
of no interference was always the policy of this Government, 
at least of this country. We were told that in the days 
of the Czar. 

'But if a revolution talc^ place we appear to be called 
upon, as in the case of the Soviet revolution, according 
to the policy of the last three years, to spend the nation's 
wealth and to use its armed forces to stamp out what 
some are prepared to call a " terrible menace." This is 
a principle which Labour can no longer stand idly by an^ 
see developed.' 

The Prime Minister : 'I do not know who stands for 
it. Certainly I do not stand for it.' 

MrBevin: 'Very good. We are going by events which 
have taken place, and the actual facts of the- situation — 
namely, that Russia has not been opened, and every force 
of this Government, and France particularly, has been 
used to block her out from the rest of the world. That 
is a historical fact which neither you nor any one else 
can possibly deny. 

'ITie majority of opinion in this country is that we have 
not played straight over this Russian business. We fed 
very strongly that while France has been our Ally, we 
have, on too many occasions, allowed her to be the master 
of our policy. We believe, in our relationships with other 
countries, it is the desire of the British people that they 
should be master of their own relationships and of their 
own policy. 
'We are satisfied of this, and we have no hesitation in 

C.R. S 
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putting our cards upon the table, that if war with Russia 
is earned on directly in support of Poland or indirectly in 
support of General Wrangel there will be a match set 
to an explosive material the result of which none of us 
can foresee to-day. 

'We are ready at all times, and we are determined to 
resist the triumph of reaction and war. We believe the 
people of this country are with us. It is not merely a 
political action, but an action representing the full force 
of Labour, and we believe it represents the desire and 
will of the great majority of the British people. Our 
action is not anti-Government. It is anti-reaction and 
anti-war.' 

Speech by the Right Hon. J. H. Thomas, M.P., General 
Secretary of the National Union of Railwaymen, at the 
National Labour Conference convened by the Council of 
Action, August 13, 1920 : — 

J. H. Thomas, M.P., moved a resolution approving the 
formation of the Council of Action, in the following 
terms : — 

*'This Conference approves and endorses the action of 
tne three nationsd bodies in forming a Council of Action 
to deal with the present situation arising from the policy 
of the Government towards the Russian-Polish war/ 

Mr Thomas siadd if this resolution were adopted it would 
mean the transfer of executive responsibihty from the 
trade unions to that Council. This was a very serious 
step, and it was justified on one ground only. If action 
was to be taken, and that Coundi was called upon to give 
a lead, the question was too important to be determined 
by any section of the workers. It must be determined 
by the whole British trade union movement. 

The movement must act as a whole. The resolution 
clearly deteimined that if circumstances reqtiired there 
must be direct action on the part of the whole movem«iti 
(Cheers.) 

'I am not called upon,' said Mr Thomas, 'to excuse om 
defend our views on direct action.' (Cheers.) 'They are 
not in question, and for this reason. I have always opposed 
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direct action because I believed that the same restilts 
could be obtained through the ballot-box. 

'But I ask those who share my views and who have 
followed my lead in this direction, whether we are not 
justified to-day in sajdng that no vote at the ballot-box 
could prevent war to-day, and that no Parliamentary 
effort could do what we are asking you to do. (Cheers.) 

* Desperate as our measure, dangerous as are our methods, 
we believe that the disease is so dangerous and the situation 
so desperate that only desperate and dangerous methods 
can provide a remedy. 

'It is therefore necessary,* said Mr Thomas, 'for us to 
examine clearly what are the circumstances that warrant 
this extreme course. Incidentally I am entitled to draw 
attention to the fact that the Labour movement has not 
only been consistent, but has been fully alive to the 
dangerous game that the other peojde were playing. 

'On July 21 the Prime Minister knew that the situation 
was critical. All manner of doubt had been thrown upon 
the Bolshevik Government, and it has been well said that 
Labour was not discussing the ethics or merits of the 
Soviet rule, but they were entitled to draw attention and 
to give credit to the fact that the Bolshevik Government 
had already concluded peace with three nations, and in 
no case had they insisted upon a Communist form of 
Government. 

' If this country is dragged into another war,' continued 
the* speaker, 'economic^y, financially, and morally, it 
will lead to such consequences that no one will be able to 
control them, because I believe that giving effect to this 
resolution does not mean a mere strike. Do not be under 
any misapprehension that you are merely voting for a 
simple down-tools policy. 

'It is nothing of the kind,' continued Mr Thomas. 'If 
this resolution is to be given effect to it means a challenge 
to the whole constitution of the country.' 

Loud cheers greeted this declaration, the demonstration 
lasting for some minutes, and Mr Thomas continued, 'That 
at least shows the necessity of realising the seriousness 
and importance of it. I don't want you merely to vote 
for this resolution because it does mean a fight against 
the constitution oi the country. I don't believe the 
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overwhelming mass of our people desire that, but I do 
believe that we are a uiutea Labour movement, and can 
carry with us the whole of the working-class movement, 
and say, much as we would regret the action and deplore 
the circumstances of the two alternatives "before us, we 
are prepared to take the risk of the one whatever the 
consequences may be. That is the issue we are called 
upon to determme.' (Cheere.) 

'If they were right in sajdng that we had no right to 
dictate to Russia,' Mr Thomas proceeded, 'to be consistent 
we must adopt the same attitude towards France. 

' If France desires war with Russia,' the speaker declared, 
'it must be her business — ^as it is the duty and business 
of the French people to take whatever action they consider 
necessary. We have been too long at the tail of France.' 
(Cheers.) ^ 

* Daily Herald, Aug. 14, 1920. 
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Strike-Breaking : Secret War Office Circular 

The following secret War Office Circular was sent round to 
commanding officers early in 1919. It was subsequently, 
under pressure from organised Labour, withdrawn. 

Secret and Urgent. (Form Number.) 

(i) I am directed to request that, until further notice, 
you will furnish information on the headings hereunder as 
regards the troops in your area, and that you will arrange 
for a report to reach this Office without fail not later than 
first post each Thursday morning. 

(a) Will troops in vinous areas respond to orders for 

assistance to preserve the public peace; 
(ft) Will they assist in strike breaking; 

(c) Will they parade for draft to overseas, especially to 

Russia; 

(d) What has been the effect of Army Order XIV. of 

1919 on the men; do they consider the policy of 
dividing the Army into the classes of demobilisables 
and non-demobiUsables a sound one, and, if so, 
do they think that the line of cleavage has been 
ecjuitably fixed; is there any dissatisfaction with 
either the principles or the details of that order; 
and, if so, what are your recommendations? 
{e) Any other information or suggestions. 

(2) You wiU please give your own views for the informa- 
tion of the General Officer Commanding . 

(3) You will, of course, understand that any material 
change in a situation and any cases of disorder or indis- 
cipline are to be reported at once. 

(4) The above is to be circulated to all Officers Com- 
manding Stations, Formations, and Units in the Area 
under your command, and to save time you will please 
instruct Officers Commanding Stations to forward reports 
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under the headings given above direct to these Head- 

?uarters attaching any report from an Officer Commanding 
ormation or Unit whidi is of importance. They will 

quote the above number and mark the reports 'Secret 

and Urgent.' 

(5) I am to add that the above is required with a view 
to the establishment of an efficient Intelligence Service, 
wberd>y the Army Council can keep its finge&on the pulse 
of the troops, and that the information desired is required 
for the information of the Secretary of State. 

(Sgd.) 

For Command. 



1919. 

To Station Commander, , No. , Area . 

Will you please let me have the following information 

for the C.M.A. Area as speedily as possible with 

regard to the Units on the Station under your command : — 
(a) Whether there is any growth of Trade Unionism 

among them; 
(6) The effect outside Trade Unions have on them; 
(c) Whether any agitation from internal or external 

soiu-ces is affecting them; 
(rf) Whether any soldiers' councils have been formed; 
(^) Whether any demobilisation troubles are occurring, 
and if so (i.) what troops are demonstrating; (ii.) 
the numbers involved; (iii.) what their grievances 
are; (iv.) what has been done. 

(Sgd.) » 

Mr Bonar Law said to the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Trades Union Congress, when they interviewed him 
on the subject of the Southport resolutions* : — 

' With reference to the Secret Order, we said in the House 
of Commons — ^we had to — that in the event of a real conflict 
between the Government and a great power in the Trade 
Unions, we must use all the forces of the State to put it down. 
There was never any intention in our mind of using 
soldiers in ordinary conflicts between Capital and Labour.'  

^ First published in the Daily Herald, May 13, 1919. 
•See Appendix, V. 
' May 29, X919. 
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(I) 
Main clauses dealing with the control of the mining indt^tty, 

from the BiU drafted by the Miners* Federation of Great 

Britain, 1919, for the nationalisation of the mines, 

A Bill to Nationalise the Mines and Minerals of "Great 
Britain, and to provide for the National Winning, Distri- 
bution, and Sale of Coal and other Minerals. 

Whereas it is expedient that mines and minerals should 
be taken into the possession of the State. 

Be it enacted by the King's Most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal and Commons in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows : — 

I. — ^Establishment of Mining Council 

(i). For the purpose of winning, distributing, selling, 
and searching for coal and other minerals, there shall be 
established by His Majesty by Warrant under tfie sign 
manual, a Mining Council, consisting of a President and 
twenty members, ten of whom shall be appointed by His 
Majesty and ten by the Association known as the Miners' 
Federation of Great Britain. 

(2). It shall be lawful for His Majesty from time to 
time, to appoint any member of the Privy Council to be 
President of the Mining Council, under the name of the 
Minister of Mines, to hold office during His Majesty's 
pleasure. 

(3). The Members of the Mining Council, other than the 
President, shall be appointed for five years, but shall be 
eligible for reappointment. Provided that His Majesty 
or the Association known as the Miners' Federation of Great 
Britain respectively shall have power to remove any person 
appointed by them and appoint some other person m his 
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place. On a casual vacancy occurring by reason of the 
death, resignation, or otherwise, of any such members or 
otherwise. His Majesty or the Miners' Federation of Great 
Britain, as the case may be, shall appoint some other 
person to fill the vacancy, who shall continue in of&ce until 
the member in whose place he was appointed should have 
retired, and shall then retire. The members of the Mining 
Council shall devote the whole of their time to the business 
of the Mining Council. 

2. — ^Minister of Mines and Parliamentary Secretary 

The Minister of Mines and the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary shall be responsible to Parliament for the acts of the 
Mining Council. 

3. — Officers, etc. 

Notwithstanding anything in any Act, order, or 
regulation, any society of workers, all or some of whose 
members are wholly or partly employed in or about 
mines, or in any other manner employed by the Minister 
of Mines, or the Mining Council, or a District Mining 
Council, or Pit Council, or otherwise under this act, may 
be registered or constitute themselves to be a Trade Union, 
and may do anything individually or in combination which 
the members of a Trade Union or a Trade Union may 
lawfully do. Provided further that notwithstanding any 
Act, order, or regulation to the contrary, it shall be lawful 
for any person employed under this Act to participate in 
any dvil or political action in Ulce manner as if such person 
were not employed by His Majesty, or by any'authority 
on his behalf. 

Provided further, that no such person shall s^ffe^ dis- 
missal or any deprivation of any kind as a consequence 
of any political or industrial action, not directly forbidden 
by the terms of his employment, or as a consequence of 
participation in a strike or trade dispute. 

4. — Constitution of Mining Council 

(i). The Mining Council shall be a Corporation to be 
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known by the name of the Mining Council, and by that 
name shall have perpetual succession, and may acquire 
and hold land without licence in mortmain. 

5. — ^Transference of Mines and Minerals to Mining 

Council 

(i). On and after the appointed day, save as in Sub- 
section 3 of this Section, provided : — 

\d) Every colliery and mine (including all mines, quarries, 
and open workings of ironstone, shale fire-clay, 
and limestone, and every other mine regulated 
under the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts, 
1872 and 1875, but not including mines, quarries, 
or open workings of minerals specified in the First 
Schedule to this Act), whether in actual work, or 
discontinued, or exhausted, or abandoned, and 
every shaft, pit, borehole, level, or inclined plane, 
whether in course of being made or driven for 
commencing or opening any such colliery or mine, 
or otherwise, and all associated properties (including 
vessels, lighters, railway rolling stock, and aU 
works, including works for the manufacture of 
by-products, in the opinion of the Mining Council 
belonging to any mine undertaking or connected 
with any colliery or mine, and every house belonging 
to the owners of any such colliery or mine, which, 
in the opinion of the Mining Council, is usually 
occupied by workmen employed at such colliery 
or mine, all of which are herein included in the 
expression 'mine'); and 

(6) All coal, anthracite, lignite, ironstone, shale, fire- 
clay, limestone, or other mineral, excepting the 
minerals specified in the First Schedule to this 
Act, whether at present being worked or not 
worked, or connected or not connected with any 
mine, beneath the surface of the ground (all of 
which are herein included in the expression 
'minerals'); and 

(c) All rights and easements arising out of or necessary 
to the working of any mine or the winning of any 
mineral, including all mineral wayleaves, whether 
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air-leaves or water-leaves, or rights to use a shaft, 
or ventilation or drainage or other royalties, lord- 
ships, or rights in connection therewith, whether 
above or below the ground (all of which are herein 
included in the expression 'rights') 
shall be transferred to, vested in, and held by the Mining 
Council in their corporate capacity in perpetuity, and shall 
for all purposes be deemed to be royal mines, and the 
minerals and rights thereof respectively. 

II. — Powers of Mining Council 

(i). Subject to the provisions of this Act, it shall be 
lawful for the Mining Council to open and work mines 
and search for, dig, bore, win, and deal with minerals and 
generaUy to carry on the industry of mining, distributing, 
vending, and exporting, together with all other industries 
carried on in connection therewith. Provided that it shall 
not be lawful for the Mining Council to lease or sell any 
mine or minerals or rights to any person, association, or 
corporation. 

{2). The Mining Council may, from time to time, in 
such manner and on such terms as they think fit, — 
(ci) subject to the general consent of the Treasury, 
appoint or continue in employment or dismiss 
managers, engineers, agents, clerks, workmen, 
servants, and other persons; and 
(6) construct, erect, or purchase, lease, or otherwise 
acquire buildings, plant, machinery,, railways, 
tramways, hulks, ships, and other fixed or movable 
appliances or works of any description, and sell 
or otherwise dispose of the same when no longer 
required; and 

(c) sell, supply, and deUver fuel, coal, and otlier pro- 

ducts, the result of mining operations, either 
within or mthout the realm; and 

(d) enter into and enforce contracts and engagements; 

and 
(^) generally do anything that the owner of a mine 
might lawfully do in the working of the mine, or 
that is authorised by regulations under this Act 
or by this Act; and 
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{/) employ local authorities for any purpose they may 

think necessary to carry out their duties under this 

Act, on such terms as may be mutually agreed. 

(3). In addition to the powers conferred on the Mining 

Council by the last preceding sub-section, the Mining 

Council may, in such manner as they think fit, work any 

railway, tramway, hulk, ship, or other appliance for the 

purpose of winnihg, supplying, and dehvering coal or 

other products. 



12. — District Mining Councils and Pit Councils 

(i). The Mining Cotmcil shall, for the purpose of the 
carrying on and development of the mining industry, 
divide Great Britain into districts, and shall in each 
district constitute a District Mining Council of ten 
members, half of which shall be appointed by the Miners' 
F§deration of Great Britain. 

(2). The Mining Council may delegate to any District 
Mining Council or Pit Council, such of their powers under 
this Act as may conveniently be exercised locally, and the 
District Mining Council shall upon such delegation have and 
exercise withm their district all the powers and duties 
of the Mining Council as may be delegated to them. 

(3). A District Mining Council shall, subject to the 
approval of the Mining Council, have power within their 
area to appoint Pit Councils for each mine or group of 
mines, composed of ten members, half of which shall be 
members of the Miners' Federation of Great Britain, and 
nominated by the workers of the mine or groups of mines 
aforesaid, and the District Mining Council may delegate 
to such Pit Council such of their powers concerning the 
immediate working or management of a particular mine 
or group of mines as the District Mining Council may, 
subject to the approval of the Mining Council, think 
fit. 

(4). The members of District Mining Councils shall be 
appointed /-for three years, but shall be eligible for re- 
appointment, and the members of Pit Councils shall be 
appointed for one year, but shall be eligible for reappoint- 
ment. 
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13. — Fuel Consumers' Council and Advisory 

Conference 

(i). For the purpose of advising the Mining Council 
it shall be lawful for His Majesty to appoint persons, to 
represent the interest of consumers, to be known as the 
Fuel Consumers' Council. 

(2). The Mining Council shall have power to convoke at 
such time as they think fit and under such regulations and 
conditions as they may prescribe, advisory conferences 
of representatives of District Mining Councils, and the 
Distnct Mining Councils shall have power in like manner 
to convoke advisory conferences of Pit Councils within 
their area. 

(3). The expenses of the Fuel Consumers' Council, 
National and District Mining Conferences shall, subject 
to the approval of the Treasury, be paid by the Mining 
Council. 

19. — Regulations 

(i). The Mining Council may, from time to time, make 
such regulations as they think necessary for any of the 
following purposes : — 

{a) The management of mines under this Act; 

(6) The functions, duties, and powers of the District 
Mining Councils, Pit Councils, and other bodies or 
persons acting in the management and working 
of mines or distribution and sale of fuel under this 
Act. 

(c) The form of the accounts to be kept and the balance 
sheets to be prepared in respect of mines under 
this act; 

{d) The mode in which the sinking funds and other funds 
connected with mines under this Act shall be held 
and administered; 

{e) Generally any other purpose for which, in the opinion 
of the Mining Council, regulations are contem- 
plated or required. 

(2). The Mining Council, before making or altering any 
regulations or conditions of emplojmaent, including wages, 
as affect workmen engaged in the mining iiviustiy, shall 
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consult with the association known as the Miners' Federa- 
tion of Great Britain, and, in the event of such represen- 
tatives and the Mining Council failing to agree, the matter 
in dispute may be referred to arbitration on such terms 
as may be mutually agreed. 

(3). Provided that nothing in this section shall be deemed 
to interfere with the right of any employed person, subject 
to his contractual obligations, to dispose of his labour as 
he wills. 

21. — ^DuTY OF Mining Council to supply Fuel. 

(i). It shall be the duty of the Mining Council to ensure 
that there is a sufficient supply of fuel at reasonable prices 
throughout Great Britain, and for this purpose it shall be 
lawful for the Mining Council, or for any local authority 
or Government Department acting on their behalf, to 
establish stores and depots and to employ vehicles and 
to use all other necessary means for the selUng of fuel and 
to sell fuel within the area of every local authority, and, 
further, for this purpose it shall be the duty of the railway 
companies or authorities of Great Britain to provide such 
facilities for the conveyance of fuel as the Mining Council 
may deem necessary to enable them to carry out tiie duties 
imposed upon them by this section at rates not greater 
tiian such railway companies or authorities are now 
entitled to charge for the conveyance of fuel. 

(2). Where the Mining Council delegates to any local 
authority all or any of their powers under this section, it 
shall be lawful for such local authority to exercise all or 
any of the powers of the Mining Council so delegated to 
them. 

(3). All mone}^ had and received or expended by a 
local authority under this section shall be deemed to be 
had and received or expended on behalf of the Mining 
Council. 

(2) 

Experiments in 'Control* in Russia 

Mining is in a sense a particularly easy industry for 
whidi to devise a scheme of control; and it is interesting 
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to turn to Russia for examples of organisation and workers' 
control in the some\\diat more complicated engineering 
and textile industries. The following passages are from 
What I Saw in Russia, by George Lansbury (pp. 77-9, 
and again p. 88). Both passages refer to Mr Lansbury 's 
experiences in Moscow, and the Nogin referred to is the 
President of the Central Organisation' of Textile 
Factories: — 

It is not as well known as it should be, that thousands 
of workers in Russia to-day were, before the war, exiles 
who at the call of revolution gave up bM they possessed 
in order to go home and assist the revolution. I met one 
group of such men and women in this workshop; most 
were anarchists, all of them skilled workers. In New York 
they had established a toolmaker's business and conducted 
it on purely co-operative lines. All through the war they 
had been able to secure lots of work and consequently 
shared considerable profits. When the revolution took 
place these people without a moment's hesitation wound 
up their business and took ship to Odessa. For a time 
they were able to work in a town in South Russia; the 
advance of Denikin's army last summer drove them to 
Moscow. I discovered them in a very large suite of work- 
shops carrjdng on the business of toolmaking. 

They conduct the workshop on strictly co-operative 
lines : there is a freedom and equality about the organisa- 
tion which is apparent from the moment of entry. The 
buildings were given to this group by the Government. 
All the fitting up, erection of machinery, and general 
planning has been done by the workers themselves. Many 
of the machines and tools, formerly used in America, were 
brought to Russia. Denikin's army destroyed some, and 
as is usual, other parts were lost or damaged on the journey. 
What could be saved is now in full use : lots more though 
axe needed, and consequently much of the work done at 
this factory is on jobs which would be classed under the 
head of capital expenditure. At this shop I received my 
first lesson in workers' organisation and control. The work 
is organised differently from what I saw elsewhere and is 
evidence that when conditions are more settled industry 
will not be organised on one cast-iron basis but that groups 
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of workers will devise their own best methods for carrying 

on the work of the community. 

• •••••• 

The offices of this textile organisation are worth a 
word : they are situated just outside what is called 
Chinatown — ^a part of Moscow outside the real Kremlin, 
but yet surrounded by a wall. These offices contain all 
the Central Staff whidi deals with everything connected 
with textile factories, which has to do with the provision 
of raw material, machinery, etc., and the distribution 
of the finished products. All weaving factories are grouped 
for purposes of administration : 80 per cent, are under 
Central Management and 20 per cent, under local Soviets 
or Cotincils. Spinning factories are dealt with in a similar 
manner. In every case the workpeople through the 
trade unions participate in management and control, i,e. 
every factory elects two representatives to serve with 
the expert appointed by the Central. Often we are told 
SociaHsm or Communism will lead to a great increase in 
officials and bureaucracy. Nogin proudly points out that 
before the revolution about 2500 offices were devoted to 
the Textile business, employing 15,000 clerks, managers, 
and other officials. Now the whole business is carried on 
in one building, and employs only 4000 persons to do the 
clerical work. 
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Article xxii of the Covenant of the League of 

Nations 

To those colonies and territories which as a consequence 
of the late war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of 
the States which formeriy governed them and which are 
inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand by themselves 
under the strenuous conditions of the modem worid, there 
should be applied the principle that the well-being and 
development of such peoples form a sacred trust of civili- 
sation and that securities for the performance of this 
trust should be embodied in this Covenant. 

The best method of giving practical effect to this 
principle is that the tutelage of such peoples should be 
entrusted to advanced nations who by reason of their 
resources, their experience or their geographical position, 
can best undertake this responsibility, and who are willing 
to accept it, and that this tutelage should be exercised 
by them as Mandatories on behalf of the League. 

The character of the mandate must differ according to 
the stage of the development of the people, the geographical 
situation of the territory, its economic conditions, and 
other similar circumstances. 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish 
Empire have reached a stage of development where their 
existence as independent nations can be provisionally 
recognised subject to the rendering of administrative 
advice and assistance by a Mandatory until such time as 
they are able to stand alone. The wishes of these com- 
munities must be a principal consideration in the selection 
of the Mandatory. 

Other peoples, especially those of Central Africa, are 
at such a stage that the Mandatory must be responsible 
for the administration of the territory under conditions 
which will guarantee freedom of conscience or religion, 
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subject only to the maintenance of public order and 
morals, the prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, 
the arms traffic, and the liquor traffic, and the prevention 
of the establishment of fortifications or military and naval 
bases and of mihtary training of the natives for other than 
police purposes and the defence of territory, and will also 
secure equal opportunities for the trade and commerce 
of other Members of the League. 

There are territories, such as South-West Africa and 
certain of the South Pacific Islands, which, owing to the 
sparseness of their population, or their small size, or their 
remoteness from the centres of civilisation, or their 
geographical contiguity to the territory of the Mandatory, 
and other circumstances, can be best administered under 
the laws of *the Mandatory as integral portions of its 
territory, subject to the safeguards above mentioned in 
the interests of the indigenous population. 

In every case of mandate, the Mandatory shall render 
to the Council an annual report in reference to the territory 
committed to its charge. 

The degree of authority, control, or administration to 
be exercised by the Mandatory shall, if not previously 
agreed upon by the Members of the League, be expHcitly 
defined in each case by the Council. 

A permanent Commission shall be constituted to receive 
and examine the annual reports of the Mandatories and 
to advise the Council on all matters relating to the obser- 
vance of the mandates. 



C.R. 
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Radical Programme, published in the 'Star* in 1888, and 
accepted by Mr Sidney Webb in * Fabian Essays,' 1889, 
as a statement of ' Complete Socialism. * 

Mk Webb wrote : — 

'The whole of the immediately practicable demands 
of the most exacting Socialist are, indeed, now often 
embodied in. the current Radical programme; and the 
following exposition of it, from the pages of the Star 
newspaper, 8th August, 1888, may serve as a statement 
of the current Socialist demands for further legislation.' 

Revision of Taxation 

Object, — Complete shifting of burden from the workers, 
of whatever grade, to the recipients of rent and 
interest, with a view to the ultimate and gradual 
extinction of the latter class. 

Means. — (i) Abolition of all customs and excise duties, 
except those on spirits. (2) Increase of income-tax, 
differentiating in favour of earned as against 
unearned incomes, and graduating cumulatively 
by system of successive levels of abatement. (3) 
Equalisation and increase of death duties and the 
use of the proceeds as capital, not income. {4) 
Shifting of local rates and house duty from occupier 
to owner, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. (5) Compulsory redemption of existing 
land tax and re-imposition on all ground rents and 
increased values. (6) AboHtion of fees on licences 
for emplo5mient. (7) Abolition of poUce-court fees. 

Extension of Factory Acts 

Object. — ^To raise, universally, the standard of comfort 
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by obtaining the general recognition of a minimum 
wage and a maximum working day. 
Means, — (i) Extension of the general provisions of the 
Factory and Workshops Acts (or the Mines Regula- 
tion Acts, as the case may be) to all employers 
of labour. (2) Compulsory registration of all 
employers of more than three (?) workers. (3) 
Largely increased number of inspectors, and these 
to include women, and to be mainly chosen from 
the wage-earning class. (4) Immediate reduction 
of maximum hours to eight per day in all Govern- 
ment and municipal emplo5mient, in all niines, and 
in all licenced monopolies such as railways, tram- 
ways, gasworks, waterworks, docks, harbours, 
etc.; and in any trade in which a majority of 
the workers desire it. (5) The compulsory insertion 
of clauses in all contracts for Government or 
municipal supplies, providing that (a) there shall 
be no sub-contracting; (6) that no worker shall be 
employed more than eight hours per day, and (c) 
that no wages less than a prescribed minimum 
shall be paid. 



Educational Reform 

Object. — ^To enable all, even the poorest, children to 
obtain not merely some, but the best education 
they are capable of. 

Means, — (i) The immediate abolition of all fees in public 
elementary schools, Board or voluntary, with a 
corresponding increase in the Government grant. 
{2) Creation of a Minister for Education, with control 
over the whole educational system, from the elemen- 
tary school to the University, and over all educa- 
tional endowments. (3) Provision of public technical 
and secondary schools wherever needed, and 
creation of abundant public seconda.ry scholarships. 
(4) Continuation, in all cases, of elementary educa- 
tion at evening schools. {5) Registration and 
inspection of all private educational establish- 
ments. 
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Reorganisation of Poor Law Administration 

Object, — ^To provide generously, and without stigma, 

for the aged, the sick, and those destitute through 

temporary want of employment, without relaxing 

the 'tests' against the endowment of able-bodied 

. idleness. 

Means, — (i) The separation of the relief of the aged 
and the sick from the workhouse system, by a 
universal system of aged i>ensions, and public 
infirmaries. (2) The industrial organisation and 
technical, education of all able-bodied paupers. 
(3) The provision of temporary relief works for 
the unemployed. (4) The supersession of the Boards 
of Guardians by the local municipal authorities. 

• 

Extension of Municipal Authority 

Object, — ^The gradual pubUc organisation of labour for 
all public purposes, and the elimination of the 
private capitaUst and middleman. 

Means, — (i) The provision of increased facilities for the 
acquisition of land, the destruction without com- 
pensation of £dl dweUings found unfit for habitation, ' 
and the provision of artisan dwellings by the 
municipality. (2) The facilitation of every exten- 
sion of municipal administration, in London and 
all other towns, of gas, water, markets, tramways, 
hospitals, cemeteries, parks, museums, art galleries, 
libraries, reading-rooms, schools, docks, harbours, 
rivers, etc. (3) The provision of abundant facilities 
for the acquisition ol land by local rural authorities, 
- for allotments, common pastures, public halls, 
reading-rooms, etc. 

Amendment of Political Machinery 

Object, — ^To obtain the most accurate representation 
and expression of the desires of the majority of the 
people at every moment. 

Means, — (i) Reform of registration so as to give a 
vote, both Parliamentary and municipal, to every 
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adult. {2) Abolition of any period of residence as 
a qualification for registration. (3) Bi-annual 
registration by special public oiB&cer. (4) Annual 
Parliaments. (5) Pajnnent of election expenses, 
including postage of election addresses and polling 
cards. (6) Payment of all public representatives, 
Parliamentary, county, or mimicipal. (7) Second 
ballot. (8) Abolition or painless extinction of tie 
House of Lords. 

Mr Webb,. after quoting the above, added : — 
'This is the progranmie to which a century of industrial 
revolution has brought the Radical working man. Like 
John Stuart Mill, though less explicitly, he has turned 
from mere political Democracy to a complete, though 
unconscious Socialism.'* 

I Fabian Essays, 191 1 edition, pp. 53 seqq. 



APPENDIX X 
Miners' Housing : 1867 and 1919 

(i) As described by Kari Marx in Capital, from the oiB&cial 
reports then available, 1867. 

(2) As described in the oiB&cial report of the Coal Commis- 
sion, 1919. 



(I) 

As a rule, the exploiter of a mine, whether its owner or 
his tenant, builds a number of cottages for his hands. 
They receive cottages and coal for firing 'for nothing' — 
i.e. these form part of their wages, paid in kind. Those who 
are not lodged in this way receive in compensation £4 per 
annum. The mining districts attract with rapidity a 
large population, made up of the miners themselves, and 
the artisans, shopkeepers, etc., that group themselves 
around them. The ground rents are high, as th£y are 
generally where population is dense. The master tries, 
therefore, to run up, within the smallest space possible 
at the mouth of the pit, just so many cottages as are 
necessary to pack together his hands and their families. 
If new mines are opened in the neighbourhood, or old ones 
are again set working, the pressure increases. In the 
construction of the cottages, only one point of view is of 
moment, the 'abstinence' of the capitalist from all expen- 
diture that is not absolutely unavoidable. 'The lodging 
which is obtained by the pitmen and other labourers 
connected with the coUieries of Northumberland and 
Durham,' says Dr JuHan Hunter, 'is perhaps, on the 
whole, the worst and the dearest of which any large 
specimens can be found in England, the similar parishes 
of Monmouthshire excepted. . . . The extreme badness 
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is in the high number of men found in one room, in the 
smallness of the ground-plot on which a great number of 
houses are thrust, the want of water, the ateence of privies, 
and the frequent placing of one house on the top of another, 
or distribution into flats . . . the lessee acts as if the 
whole colony were encamped, not resident. . . 

*. . . Dr Simon, medical officer of the Privy Council, 
in his official report, says : "In apology for the wretched 
household accommodation ... it is alleged that mines are 
conMnonly worked on lease; that the duration of the 
lessee's interest (which in collieries is commonly for twenty- 
one years), is not so long that he should deem it worth 
his while to create good accommodation for his 
labourers. ..." ' — (Karl Marx, Capital, chapter xxv, 
section 5, sub-section c.) 



(2) 

'A coUiery company building houses for its workmen 

will alwaj^ do so with full regard to the length of lease 

of the colliery, consequently will erect the poorest class 

of house that will serve its purpose while the lease lasts.' 

— (Mr W. Straker, President of the Northumberland Jliners' 

Association, Coal Industry Commission, Vol. I., p. 322.) 
....... 

* It is incontestably true that those engaged in the skilled 
work of getting coal are worse housed than those engaged 
in other ^eat staple industries, such as cotton spinning, 
boot-makmg, etc. On this point all those possessing 
first-hand Imowledge of housing conditions are absolutely 
agreed.' — (Mr H. R. Aldridge, of the National Housing 
and Town-Planning Council, Coal Industry Commission, 
Vol. I., p. 323.) 

Mr John Robertson, Chairman of the Scottish Union 
of Mine Workers, submitted evidence to the Coal Industry 
Commission showing that the percentage of the population 
of England and Wales living more than 2 persons per room 
was 9.1 (that is, 3,139,472 persons), while the percentage 
in some mining districts was as follows : Annfield Plain 
(Durham), 41.4; Leadgate (Durham), 43.6;] Ashington 
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(Northumberland), 32.2; Featherstone (Yorks.), 17.1; Nor- 
manton (Yorks), 13.5; Skelmersdale (Lancashire), 16.8. 
Mr Robertson added : ' Jt will be seen from the Tables 
that a very much larger proportion of our mining popula- 
tion live in two and three-roomed tenements than is the 
case elsewhere. . . . Thus, even in England and Wales, 
where the housing conditions are ackriowledged to be 
better than Scotland, one in every ten persons was living 
under conditions of overcrowding; but in certain mining 
villages of Durham this was true of four out of every ten 
persons.' — (Coal Industry Commission, Vol. I., p. 346.) 

The Chairman : 'With regard to housing, I suppose in 
Northumberland and Durham practically all the houses 
are provided by the coal companies?' 

Mr W. Strdker (President, Northumberland Miners' 
Association) ; ' I should say 75 per cent. I am making a 
rough guess.' 

The Chairman : ' Is there an obligation on the part of 
colliery companies to provide houses there?' 

MrW. Straker : ' No, it is only a custom.' — {Coal Industry 

Commission, Vol. I., p. 8576-77.) 

. • • . • • • * 

Medical Officer's report on Holj^own mine and houses : — 
'Holytown mine, 438 employed. 107 two-apartment 
houses, one story, brick-buHt. No damp-proof course, 
no garden-ground. Scullieries used as washhouses, no 
boilers, 36 pail privies, 18 open ashpits.' — {Coal Industry 
Commission, Vol. I., p. 347). 

Longriggend (Lanarkshire). — 'The mine-owners' houses 
number 241 and are described in five groups, as follows : 
20 houses of one apartment, 58 houses of two apartments, 
single story, brick-built, erected 30 years ago, no damp-proof 
course, plastered brick. Internal surface of walls damp. 
No wash-houses, no coal cellars. Four open privy middens, 
six open ashpits in front of the houses at a distance of 
from 15 to 20 feet. Action has been taken by medical 
officer with regard to insanitary condition of houses.' — 
{Coal Industry Commission, Vol. I., p. 347.) 

Miners* Houses in Wigan (Lancashire). — 'In regard to 
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the insanitary conditions of the houses, the conveniences 
are totally inadequate to the number of houses; in many 
instances two or three families use the same convenience, 
and, as this is usually a paU, it is both unhealthy and 
disagreeable. There are also some houses where the 
conveniences are so close to the back-door that a single 
step will take you right into the convenience, and tiie 
stench, especially in the summer, can be more easily 
imagined than described. There are a large number of 
" back to back " houses with no water supply, no wash- 
boilers, and from which all ashes and refuse have to be 
carried a considerable distance.' — (Evidence of Mrs Hart, 
Coal Industry Commission, Vol. II., p. 1016.) 
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